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-The sounding Cataract 



Haunted me like a passion ; the tall Rock, 
The Mountain, and the deep and gloomy Wood, 
Their colours and their forms, have been to me 
An appetite. 

jTbrdntofih ■ 

Rura mihi plaeeant, riguiqne in Tallibos amnes. 
llumina amem syhrasque. 

Gtmg, a. 1. 485. 
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I. Of all the paMUHiSi which derive additiooal 
force from scenery, none experiences a greater 
accession than Love, — ^that noble feeling of the 
heart, which Plato calls ^ an interposition of 
the gods in behalf of the young :^ — a passion, 
celebrated by all, yet truly felt by few. — ^^ Dott 
&OU know, what the nightingale said to me?*^ 
says a Persian poet: — '^ What sort of a man art 
thou, that canst be ignorant of love?" — ^I rather 
would enquire, '^ what sort of a man art thou, 
that canst be capable of love?" — since, though 
of all the passions, it is the most productive of 
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delight, it is the most unfrequent of them all. — 
How many of us feel the passions of hatred and 
revenge, envy and desire, every day ! — but how 
few of us are capable of feeling an ardent affec- 
tion, or conceiving an elevated passion! — ^That 
was not love, which Mahomet felt for Irene, 
Titus for Berenice, or Horace for Lydia; — and 
though Anacreon is never weary of boasting his 
love, the gay, the frantic Anacreon never felt a 
wound. — ^Indeed, the Greeks were almost as 
much a stranger to legitimate love, as the bar- 
barians, they affected to despise.-<»The passion 
of Sappho was nothing but an ungovernable fe- 
ver of desire, though the Fragment, she has left, 
has been so long, so often, and ^ widely cele- 
brated, that the woiid imagines she was the es- 
sence of love !-»As a poem, it has been unjustly 
celebrated, (if I may venture to difier from so 
admirable a critic as Longiniis) because it has 
been celebrated far beyond its merits ; — and even, 
as a faithful picture of desire, it has nothing to 
compare with a poem of Jayadeva. — '^ Thepalm^ 
of her hands support her aching temples, pale as 
the crescent, rising at eve.-^* Heri, HertP^^ 
thus she meditaies on thy name, as if she were 
grained, and she were dying through thy ah- 



sence. — She rends her loch — she pants — she /tf- 
ments inarticulately — she trembles — she pines^^ 
she moves from place to place-^e closes her 
eyes — she rises again — she faints !^^In such a 
fever of love^ she may livCy oh! celestial phy^ 
sician, if tlum administer the remfdf^;— 6u< 
shotUdst thou be unkindy her malady will be 
desperateJ*' — 

II. This picture is drawn with f(trce, and with 
all the wild irregularity of the passion itself; but 
what has uncontrollable desire to do with the 
passion of love ?— diat mild and elegant affec- 
tion, which sinks the deepest, where it shews 
itself the least ; that curiosafelicitas of the heart, 
which can animate only the wise, the elegant, 
and the virtuous: — that sacred passion, which 
bestows more rapture, than perfumes, than sculp* 
ture, than painting, than landscape, than riches, 
than honours, and all the charms of poesy, united 
in one general combination. 

Read die ode of Sappho and the Fragment 
of Jayadeva, my Lelius, again and again, and tell 
me, if you are half so agreeably attracted to their 
merits, as to those of the following beautiful and 
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faithful indication of virtuous and elevated attach- 
ment? — ^The feeling, \vliich this exquisite mor- 
ceau expresses, must be felt by every woman, 
who aspires to the passion of love, or the name 
of love is prostituted and its character libelled. — 

Go, youth belov'd, in distant glades, 
New friends, new hopes, new jojni to find ! 
Yet sometimes deign, 'mid fairer maids, 
To think on her, thou leav'st behind. — 
Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share, 
Must never be my happy lot- 
But thou mayst grant this humble prayer — 
Forget me not — ^forget me not. — 

Yet should the thought of my distress 
Too painful to thy feelings be. 
Heed not the wish, I now express, 
I^or erer deign to think on me.— 
Yet oh ' if grief thy steps attend. 
If want, if sickness be thy lot. 
And thou require a soothing friend. 
Forget me not — ^foiget me not. — 

Mr$, Opie. 

III. Love is composed of all that is delicate 
in pleasure: — it is an union of desire, tenderness, 
and friendship ; confidence the most unbounded, 
and esteem the most animated and solid :— filling 



the entire capacity of the soul, it elevates the clui* 
racter by purifying every passion^ while it poliahea 
the manners with a manly softnesswWhere love 
like this exists, far better is it to be joined in 
death, than, by the caprice of parents, or the 
malice of a wayward fortune, to drag on years, 
of anxious separation* ! — ^He, who is capable of 
acting greatly and nobly, when under no influ- 
ence of affection, animated by the applause of a 
woman whom he loves, would act splendidly and 
sublimely. — And is this the passion, which every 
animal, that usurps the name of man, flatters 
himself he is capable of feeling ?— As well may 
he imagine himself capable of writing the Ham- 
let of Shakspeare, of forming the Hercules Far- 
nese, or of composing the Redemption of the 
immortal Handel ! — 

IV. Love has several analogies with natural 
beauties. f — "What is more like love," says a 
German philosopher, quoted by Zimmernum> 
** than the feeling, with which the soul is in- 
spired, when viewing a fine country, or the sight 

* Ubi idem et maximtu et konesiissimiu amor est, a&^utmdo 
ftrentat mortejungi, ^udm vUA dw<raAt.^Valeriui MazimiM. 

t Note 1. 



of a magnificent valley^ illumined by the setting 
sun?" — So obvious is the connection, to which 
we have alluded, that it is no unfrequent practice 
widi the French peasant girls, when they sepa- 
rate at the close of day, to say, '^ good night! — 
I wish you may dream, that you are walking vnth 
your lover in a garden of flowers. — '^ 

V. Have we lost a beloved mistress, or an af- 
fectionate friend i — ^Do we hear a tune, of which 
she was enthusiastically fond, or read a poem 
he passionately admired; are not our thoughts 
swayed by a secret impulse, as, by the faculty of 
association, we recal to mind the many instances 
we have received of their affection and regard ? 
— If a melancholy pleasure is awakened by what 
we hear and what we see in familiar life, how 
much more is that exquisite faculty of combina- 
tion enlarged, when, after a long absence, we 
tread the spot or behold the scenes, which once 
were the objects of our mutual admiration. — If, 
divided by distance, the lover indulges reveries of 
felicity among grand or beautiful scenery, the 
image of his mistress is immediately associated 
with it: and, at peace with all the world, he 
sinks into one of those silent meditations, which^ 



in 80 powerful a manner, expand die fiMmlties of 
the imagination, and chasten the feeliiq^s of die 
heart. — 

VI. Thus was it with JPetrarch. — ^When he was 
at Valchiusa, he fancied every tree skreened his 
beloved Laura; when he beheld any magnificent 
scene among the Pyrenees, his imagination painted 
her standing by his side ; in the forest of Ardennei 
he heard her in every echo^ and when at Lyons, he 
was transported at the sight of die Rhone, b^ 
cause that majestic river washes the walls of Avig- 
non. — '^ In fact,'' said he, ^ I may hide myself 
among woods and rocks and caves ; but no places 
so wild, so beautiful or so solitary, but love pur- 
sues me at every step*'' 

ODE TO JUUA. 

WBXmW AT PONT-ABSaeLAMLTir. 

I^?e roT'd o'er imuiy a aountiUn wide, 
And oomiM their cbAmii from side to tide ; 
Seen manj a rock ftiplriof rite, 
AtlonUh'd to its natiTe skies ; 
While countless emgs appeared below» 
AU black with shade, or white with snow ; 

Theie, as I*?e seen, my heart, stlU true, 

Trembled— 4br I thoucht of you. 
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Fve listen'd to the torrent's rotr. 

In BoeneSy where man ne'er. trod before; 

And, as I've heard the yemal bee 

In sweet delirious ecstasy, 

Make rodis and cayes, and Tallies ring, 

Responsiye to its murmuring, 

I'ye bade those scenes and sounds adieu, 
• To dwell in pensiye thought on you.— 

As on the ocean's shelyy shore, 

I'ye listen'd to its solemn roar; 

Beset with awful wonders round. 

While sea birds screamed with gating sound. 

And moon mi^estie from a cloud, 

Display'd her front, sublime and proud, 

-^I'ye thought how sweet, how far more dear. 
Those sounds would be, were Julia near. 

In secluded walks^ on the banks of rivers, in 
unfrequented recesses, and in the most savage so- 
litudes, the lover delights to indulge the luxury 
of meditation. — ^There every scene serves to in- 
crease the strength and delicacy of his passion, 
and all nature, dressed in her boldest or most 
beautiful attire, v^ears to his imagination 



alookof loye; 



While all the tumults of a guilty world. 
Tost by ungenerous passions, sink away. 



VIL If the hunter delight m die society of die 
hunter ; if the idle and the dissipated derive an 
illegitimate satuSeurtion, when recalling to their 
mutual recollection the follies of their youth, and 
feel themselves entitled to the friendship of each 
other, because they have partaken of die same 
vicious indulgencies ; with how much mpre plea* 
sttue shall polite and accomplished minds remem- 
ber those persons, who are in any way connected 
with scenes, which have administered to their 
happiness? — If such are their associations, in 
r^ard to casual tequaintances, how strongly 
must diose recollections cement the friendships, 
which have previously been awakened by mutual 
esteem ! — By elevating the character of thought, 
and by giving a decided tone to all die finer sen- 
timents of the heart, recollections of this na- 
ture confirm the afiections of those, whom we 
have the happiness to rank in the number of 
our friends.— -Friends — not gained by flattery 
and cemented by slavish compliances, but con- 
tracted with diose, who are united to us by 
similar habits, opinions, and reflections, and by 
the indulgence of mutual benevolences to all 
mankind. 

Ah ! who the pkMoret of a friend can tell ? — 
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Watching our interests with solicitude ; assisting 
lis with promptitude and diligence; advising us 
with sincerity, tempered with delicacy; and corn- 
hating our prejudices with logic, rather than with 
rhetoric, he is the guide, the partner, and omar 
ment of our lives !-— In our absence, protecting us 
from the shafts of others with prudential zeal, — 
in our presence he chides our follies and dondenms 
our vices by giving credit to our virtues. Pre- 
serving all the dignity of discretion, and aboilndr 
ing in innocent compliances, he treats us with a 
studious and gratifying politeness: — by dividing 
his enjoyments, he introduces us to new pleasures; 
and, participating in our sections, bis donsola- 
tions are medicines, and his bpsom is a sane* 
tuary*. 

VIIL If landscape give additional force to the 
affections of the lover and the friend, it is no less 
productive of that high spirit of liberty, which 
gives such a decided impulse and dignity to tlie 
soul : — for impressive and sublime scenes, check- 
ing the more violent passions, subdue the natural 
arrogance of our nature, and place man and 



* See Note 2. 
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man/apoii ft level wUi each other, by subdmng 
die "naatfr of die proud, and exalting die hopes 
of die lvmible# Of diis opinion was Sir William 
Jcfiies^ — dMit groat and admirable man, bred in 
diei M^mol of Greece, and imbibing, widi bis 
love of §aamt fijberatnre, diose elevated ideas of 
libertyj whichi even when favoured by a court, 
be never permitted to wither or decay ! — Hence 
is it, that those countries, remarkable for a com- 
tnnation of aceoerial contrasts, have, at all times, 
made die greater advance towards the cultivation 
of science and die arts ; or, in their absence, have 
rendered themselTes conspicuous for a detestation 
of despotism ; for a stroi^ and ardent desire of 
retiMning dieir liberties, wh^ in possession, and 
of recovering diem, when lost. — I need not call 
to your recollection, among other examples, 
diose of Ravte.and eaiiy Greece, or of that 
lovely and unfortunate country, once known, and 
once loved, bononred and admired, — dear to all 
lovers of landscape, — ^the seat of every virtue,— 
the abode of peace and content, and where die 
honest face of poverty was never seen to blush*. 
* — Switzerland!— -Thy memory is immortal! — 

* Note 3. 
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IX. As you are a friend to social Order and 
uniformity of government^ my Leiius, perhaps 
you may start at the now unfashionable name 
of liberty.— The revohition in a neighbouring 
state, which resembles a beautiful symphony to a 
wretched concerto, and the crimes, perpetrated 
during which, not all the waters of the Loire, the 
Seine, or the Rhone can ever wash from the his- 
toric page, has weakened your national attach- 
ment to those greatest of all heaven's benefits, — 
freedom of action and liberty of speech. — You 
resemble the herb, called, by the ancient natural- 
ists, Zaclon, which being bruised and cast into 
wine, turned the wine to water, preserving the 
colour, but losing the strength and virtue of wine. 
— But, my Lelius, liberty, (the loss of which ne- 
cessarily involves the ruin of the human mind,) is 
not to be despised because few, in these degene- 
rate days, have any fixed regard for fier ; — ^nor is 
her character to be libelled, because vicious men, 
in all the wantonness of licence, have formed so 
many schemes, and committed so many crimes, 
under the assumed privilege of her honourable 
name.— -How many an act of treachery has been 
perpetrated under the name of friend3hip ! — How 
many a beautiful and virtuous woman has fallen 



IS 

a sacrifice at the fjEwcinatiog shrine of love ! — In 
spite of all this, fnendship is still the mos^ejcalted 
of the virtues ; love is still the most delightful 
feeling of the hearty — and since justice is the pe- 
culiar attribute of heaven, let liberty, pure, un» 
adulterated liberty, be the idol of the good. 

X. Nobly, justly and honourably was it ob- 
served by one of the Jewish Rabbins, that were 
the sea ink and the land parchment, the former 
would not be able to describe, nor the lattCr to com- 
prize all the praises of liberty.— Shout, hiss and 
abhor License, my Lelius, as much as you will ; 
— ^there is not an honest man in the country, 
who will not echo her disgrace : — she is an Har- 
lot^. — But if you despise the character of a slan- 
derer, if you respect the honour of your sister, 
and the chastity of your wife ; — ^if you would se- 
cure the uninterrupted possession of your pro- 
perty, and if you regard the interests of your 
children and the purity of your name, you will 
honour the character of liberty in all times and in 
all places, and claim its exercise as an unalienable 
right.*-There is not a mendicant, who begs from 
> door to door, that has not as clear and as indis- 

♦ Note 4. 
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putable a tide to this inheritance, as the proudest 
Aristocrat, that ever disgraced the honours of an- 
cestry. — Nature iiftplanted the desire — Nature 
prompts us to command the exercise, — and may 
he, who seeks, by any indirection, to deprive us 
of this invaluable inheritance, be the scorn of 
this world and an outcast in the next !— - 

XI. If, from the liberty:of nations, we recur to 
the freedom of individuals^ we may safely pro- 
nounce that man to be the most free, and conse- 
quently the most happyi who is the most inde- 
pendent of common customs, and of common 
society :-^who8e resources centre in^himself ;— 
whose mind c<mtains the riidies of exalted pre- 
cepts, and whose soul is superior to his fortune.—- 
Master^ as it were, of his own destiny, he de* 
spises the hand of the 'Oppressor^ the contiunely 
of the proud, and the malevolence of ignorance.— ' 
His mind is to him as* a kingdom ; and fixing his 
habitation at the foot of a high mountain,- sur^ 
rounded by all, that is graeefril or magnificent ib 
nature^ he enjoys the 'sublimity ^f ihe scene ^(k 
a tranquillity, whicb inolher the smSeii 'nor liie 
frowns; of fortune can. exalt or depreft. " 

Cveation'i heir I th« world, the world is his! — 
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XII. While a lore of magnificeiit scenery 
genders and fosters the highest regard for pub* 
lie and private liberty, it caUs forth many of the 
latent resources of the mind, and adds propor- 
tionably to its streogdi.-^It confirms as in the 
habits of virtue ; — ^leads us to desire a more inii* 
mate knowledge of ourselfesi and produces a 
decided icontempt for die. unlawful pleasures of 
an idle world. — ^By. virtue of associiuiott'it es^ 
cites, too, that ardent love of greatness ^in actHNi 
and sentiment, .whieh characterises a liberal and 
heroic .spirit. — ** That man^'Vsays an- admirable 
Moraliati ^ is little to be envied, whose pitsietism 
would not gain ground upon die plains of Mar 
radion, or whose pietywould not grow warmer 
among the nuns of lona*." — ^Innumerable art 
the instances, in which the Highlaadera of Scot- 
land have, evinced the power of sclmery to excite 
to noble djeeds: and who will dodbt^ that the 
landscapes in die Peloponnesus and in the nesgh- 
bourfaood of Adiens,. Rome, and Florence, had 
a decided effect upon diose illustrious cidesF— * 
Many a man, who- has been censured for idle- 
ness or cadiiered for inattention among die dull 

* Note 5. 
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swamps of Holland and Flanders, would have 
felt himself equal to the command of armies in 
Italy, in Switzerland, or in Greece. — 

XIII. Tlie bold character of the scenery, 
by which the monks of St. Bernard are sur- 
rounded, gives an important stimulus to their 
benevolence, activity, and fortitude. — ^These holy 
men, at the risk of their personal safety, will en- 
counter the greatest vicissitudes of toil and daur 
ger, in order to assist those unfortunate travelers, 
who sink into the gulphs of ice and snow, which 
render die passes of the Alps of St. Bernard so 
difficult and so dangerous. — ^Animated by bene- 
volence, kept alive by those characters of sub- 
limity, which) in the strongest language, declare 
the actual presence of a Deity, in the dead of 
night they will quit their convent, and, accom- 
. , panied by dogs and lighted only by lanthoms, 

f . they will grope their way over immense masses 

of ice, to rescue a miserable human creature 
from the danger of perishing with cold, or from 
the more dreadful fate of sinking into the deep- 
est gulphs, from which it were impossible ever 
to rescue them ! — 
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XIV. Those beaatifiil and injured queenSi 
Matilda of Denmark, and Sophia, wife of George 
the First, while elector of Hanover, were both 
distinguished by a regard for the charms and 
graces of nature. — Matilda, accused of crimes 
her soul detested, was banished to the elector- 
ate of Hanover. — Looking back, with tranquil- 
lity and true dignity of soul, upon those plea- 
sures, she had never perfectly enjoyed, and re- 
gretting not the splendour and magnificence, she 
had lost, her principal resources, in the absence 
of her children, were her garden and her shrub- 
bery. — ^Thus occupied) she was an object of love, 
admiration and pity to all the electorate. — So- 
phia, charged with a crime, as ill-founded as those 
of the virtuous Matilda, derived the same consola- 
tion in the culture of her flower-garden.— Her hus- 
band, by whom she had been unjustly accused, of- 
fered to be reconciled to her — but she would not. 
—In the page of history, a reply more admirable, 
than hers, is no where to be found : — *' If the ac- 
cusation is just," said she, ^^ I am unworthy of 
his bed : — if it is false, he is unwortiiy of mine.*' 
— ^Animated by virtuous impulses, which were 
no doubt strengthened by the innocence of her 
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amusements, she refused the splendour of a royal 
crown ! — 

XV. If scenes, so common and simple, 
as shrubberies and gardens, have power to 
strengthen the mmd, and to secure it against the 
turbulent emotions, caused by the intrigues and 
tumults of die world, much greater effect, in 
weaning us from its follies and its vices, may 
nobler scenes be supposed to produce. — Colon- 
na, accompanied by Blanche, one evening in the 
month of April,' ascended a high mountain, in the 
neighbourhood of LangoUen — ^The sun was shoot- 
ing its evening rays along the vale, embellishing 
every thing they touched.— -It having rained all 
the morning, the freshness with which spring 
had clad every object gave additional impulse 
to all their feelings. — ^Arrived at die summit, die 
scene became truly^ captivating ; for nature ap- 
peared to have drawn the veil fnH6 her bo- 
som and to glory in her charms. — The season 
of early spring, which, in other countries, serves 
only to exhibit their poverty, displayed nevr 
beauties in this.— <-Natuire had thrown -off -her 
mantle of snoW;^ and appeared to invite -the be- 
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bolder to take a last look of her beantiety ere 
she shaded the cottage with wood-bine^ or 
serened with leayes the fantastic anns of tha 
oak* — ^The clouds soon began to form ofer their 
heads, and a waving column lightly touched their 
hats. — Around — ^was one continued range of 
mountains, with Dinajb, riong above the river. 
— ^Immediately below, lay a beautifully diversi- 
fied vale, with the Dee, a river, combining dl 
the charms of the Amo and the I^oire, windiqg 
through the middle of it;— on the east side of 
the mountain,' several viUaget appeared to rest in 
palm repose.^— 

XVI. This beautiful scene was soon converted 
kito a sublittt^ one, — for tbe clouds, awwning a 
more gloomy cfaaracfer, die tops of all die moun- 
taids around« became totally enveloped, and the 
heads of Golcmna and his companion were now 
and then ^acirdled widi a heavy vapour/— >A more 
perfect union of die beautiful and magnificent it 
is difficult to 4xmceive«— No object was Aacem- 
Md above, bilt below, how captivating l—Their 
ItefwereiUuminbdby die sun, their heads, as it 
were, toiiching the clouds l*-How often, when a 
Boy, has Colonna reposed himself upon a bank, 

c2 
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or under the shade of a thicket, and, watching the 
course of the clouds, has wished, that, like some 
demigod of antiquity, he could sit upon their 
gilded columns, and gaze upon the scene below ! 
—Now the wish was, in a measure, gratified. — 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila oondit. 

Above,^— all was gloomy and dark; below— the 
sun, from the west, still illumined die villages 
and spires, the cottages and woods, the pastures 
and fields, which lay scattered in every direction ; 
while the Dee, at intervals, swept, in many a 
graceful curve, along the bottom of the vale!— - 

XVII. These objects, so variously blended and 
so admirably contrasted vtrith the sombre scene 
above them, inspired such a combination of feel- 
ings, that, for a time, they were absorbed in silent 
meditation : — the past was lost to the memory ; the 
future presented no cares to their apprehension ; 
and if, in such a scene, they could have wasted 
one thought upon the concerns of this little woiid, 
tliey would have fancied themselves disgraced for 
ever.'^-While they were indulging in this halcyon^ 

♦ Note6. 



repose of the mind, the sounds of village bellsy in 
honour of a recent marriage, were heard,— floating 
on the breeze — from below.^ — ^The sounds, soft- 
ened by the distance, and coming from a region so 
far beneath, lulled them with a choral symphony, 
that excited emotions so strong, so various, and so 
delightful, that never had they experienced sensa- 
tions, which could, in any way, be placed in com- 
petition with them. — And such must ever be the 
eflfect on those, whose happiness has not been 
smothered beneath a load of splendid vacuities ; in 
whom society has not engendered an infinity of 
wants; in whom ignorance has not awakened pride, 
ai;^ogance, and inordinate vanity, and in whom 
content has the power of lulling every fever of 
illegitimate desire *. 

XVIII. Such are the scenes, which nature 
exhibits, in a few fieivoured spots, to raise our 
wonder and exalt our gratitude. — In common 
landscapes, however, she permits herself princi- 
pally to be embellished by the art and industry of 
man. — Hence arise the impressions, which we 
derive from various kinds of buildings;— the house, 

♦ Note?. 
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whom we love, who would exchange for the 
Escurial or St. Cloud, the palace of the Grand 
Seigneur, or even the castle of Windsor itself? — 



Oh ! knew he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! — ^who, far from public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 
Drinks tiie pure pleasures of the rural life. — 
Sure peace is his ; a solid life, estranged 
To disappointment, and fallacious hope : 
Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich. — 
Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth. 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ; 
Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. — 

TfumsorU'-^Autumn. 



XXI. ^' When we enter into magnificent pa- 
laces/' says Tully,— whose oratory never relapsed 
into a thrifty and sanguinary eloquence, as Tacitus 
strongly expresses it*, — ^' we are, at first, struck 
with the gilded roofs, the marble columns, the 
costly pavements and all the other decorations 
of art; but when we have beheld them often, we 
are no longer charmed with them, and they mak6 

* lAierosaB hvjuM et sanguinantis eloquentic 

Tttcihu de Oraiore. 
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no impression of pleasure on the nund ; whereas 
the prospect of the country never satiates us ; it 
is, as it were, ever new, and every day puts on 
some fresh form to entertain and delight us.^ — 
Who, that takes pleasure in the cultivation of 
bis garden and his shrubberies, has not an in- 
nate love of order and harmony, though oppor- 
tunity has never allowed their cultivation? — Who^ 
that will stand for hours upon a precipice, and 
drink in rapture from the untouched scenes of 
nature, has not the seeds of poesy planted in his 
mind? — Who, that treads, with secret satisfac- 
tion, the spots, vFhich the wise and the good have 
sanctified by their preference, and who, that de- 
lights to stand, where the battles of former ages 
have been fought, would i^ot, were fortune to 
present the opportunity, be the admiration of the 
world for their patriotism and inflexible con* 
^tancy? — 

XXII. As all, that is captivating in sce- 
nery, may be reduced to the three orders of the 
beautiful f the picturesque, and the sublime; so 
may the beauty of form and countenance be di- 
vided into the three orders of the graceful, the 
harmonic, and the magnificent. — ^The magnifi" 
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i)e9ilMfph,^ to. the iadication of mind and manner 
in l^an^^r-Ae graceful to, sofilaiessy delicacy, and 
benevolence ,in woman: — the harmonic consists 
in th9t utiioa of d^e graceful and the magnificent 
IB both, whi<:h,«as it is the, most uncommon, is 
4nore captivating than either.:-^ Admimtion of 
Jbeauty, wh^jdier la bodies, in moirals, or in see- 
.ne.7, may be.d«i.<>miDate4 ii>8tii¥:tiv«.-.Beaut7, 
:as Xenophon h^s observed, is a quality, upon 
virhich nature has:affixed the istaq^p of ^' royalty;" 
and thetenson^it has been so tmuch admired in 
.evei^ rage,: is, because quit souls;9re esseiices from 
ihe very source of 'beauty, cbamiony, ^4 perfec- 
-.Uon^t^^^One description of :t)ieorist$ )iave main- 
.Gained, ithat beauty js nothuig but illusion, having 
no fflkore positive existence than coloi^-s. — ^As 
;weli may we doubt the reaUty of virtue aqd vice, 
•as of beauty :and defonnity. — Beauty, "bear wit- 
ness earth and heaven !" by being the result of 
association, is not the less positive on that ac- 
eeunt ; for evevy object, M^hich.awakeni^' pleasure 
in the mind, is heau^ul, since it jH]t9se9ses some 
internal or external quality^ \duch. produces ^e 
aensationofpiieasui»>?r-TWhateveiv therefore, ex- 
uotes agseeabletemotic(ii,4K)Si»s8es>ii$ome. intrinsic 
-ifufdity of'beattQr.^rrtHeiKe. arises* the connection 
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between hwity and mtue; anil as aediing pro* 
duces so many agreeable emotions, as die practice 
of virtue^ (for virtue is a medal, whose reverse is 
bappiiness^) whatever is virtue^ or conducive 
thereto,;is really and esseatiatty beantifid. 

XXIII.. In the true spirit of this doctrine, 
Wieland, tbe celebinted. German poet, t has wril- 
tm an elegant. dialogue, conceived in the man* 
neiv and executed with all the sw/Mtnesf and do* 
licacjr of Plato^rr-Jie. imagines Socrates to sur* 
prise Tinieeleay a qaptivating Athenian viqpn, at 
ber.t^et;*-T?dressed for a soknm festival in ho* 
noui^.af iDiaiia; .f^faj^d in.idl.the beauty of natore 
and aU the -.luxuriance of art-r-His auspriaing 
ber,,iin.^tb}s mwner, ^ve rise to a dialogue, in 
mrlii^.tbe.mit^t.of seal and ^parent beau^ is 
pliilQSQpbi«all2jrTdi0eaiied.r--Xbe.i|iguments are 
siiBuned,«p,ihj.TimocIea, at Ae end of the dia* 
CQiur8e> in which tAe declares herself a convert to 
ibat fine moral doctrine, which teaches, that no- 
ting is beautiful; wUdi is not good, and nodiing 
gobd'btti what is, at the same time, intrinsically 
beautiful. — ^This union of virtue, happiness, and 
beauty, is in strict c^nfor^ity to thct, ^^octriaes 
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of the ancient Platonists and the e^dence of all 
experience*. 

XXIV. The pleasure^ which is derived from 
8cenery> we may trace, in some way or other, to 
something, which has an immediate or collateral 
reference to humanity.— The conclusions of Mr. 
Alison, in his Philosophical Essay on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste, are, therefore, perfecdy 
just ; for, as he observes, unless the imagination 
be excited, the emotions of beauty or sublimity 
are unfelt ; hence, whatever increases the powers 
of that faculty, increases those emotions in like 
proportion; and no objects or qualities in objects 
being felt, either as beautiful or sublime, but such 
as are productive of some simple emotion, no 
composition of objects or qualities produces emo- 
tions of taste, in which tiiat unity is not preserv- 
ed f. — ^Hence the same elegant writer deduces the 
following important conclusions : — *^ That each 

* MazimuB Tyrius. iz. 101. Seneoa de Beneileils. t. 1. 3. 
Lucretius. lab. in. Cicero, de Off. lib. m. c. 3. — ^Lucre- 
Uus calls yirtue, a noble enikusiasniy juslhf dxrectedj-^De Nat. 
Rerum. Lib. iy. — 

f Ch. I. Sect. 3. 3. Ch. n. Sect. 2. 8. 
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of these qualities is either from natnrey from ea* 
peiience, or from accident, the sign of scmie qua- 
lity, capable of producing emotion^ or the exer- 
cise of some moral affection :--that when these 
associations are dissolved, or, in other words, 
when the material qualities cease to be significant 
of the associated qualities, they cease also to pro- 
duce the emotions either of sublimity or beauty; 
-^that the beauty and sublimity, which is felt in 
the various appearances of matter, are finally to 
be ascribed to their expression of mind; or to 
their being, either directly or indirectly, the sigm 
of those qualities of mind, which are fitted, by 
the constitution of our nature, to affect us with 
pleasure or interesting association/' — 

XXV. It is association, then, which pro- 
duces that intimate connection, which subsists 
between the beauty of landscape and the beauty 
of sensation. — Every scene, to be perfecUy beau- 
.tifiil, in the eye of man, must, in consequence, 
possess something, which refers to humanity. 
—Either horses, or sheep, or oxen; either cot- 
tages, or churches, or ruins; or something, that 
has reference to ourselves, as sentient beings, 
must meet the eye, in some part or other of 
the scene,, or the whole is incomplete.— 'Every 
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one feeb liO'^*'miich'tTeiif.'tfaeiiiMM*iiift^^ 
view acquires; if -a rilej^lidpd is seen> tending' liis 
flocks; among the precipices; or if a huntei^ wear^ 
of bouncSng -among 'dichcr^Sy 



— ^-^^ThraWi fclm oil tlie ridj^y ^teep ^ 

Of MOM loOiS iBBIglllg Irtj^k 16 liiiSli^ 

< ... . • . J . 

Hence it ariwM, that '^ «very landscupe shbold 
be observed iroiA'ftft proper poiiit>.so ev^ry sound 
must be hfttrd m its pnyper plisce.^— Wbo is liot 
displeased' widi" the hoftf^^f the' huntsiiian, if 
soutided ina glu^eten ? and vi^hoi can listen to the 
bleating Jof she^p, cotffried in a house, or to the 
lowing of cattle nettr ibe widdowiF'df a drawing- 
room i — and yet, how agreeable are our sensa- 
tions, when lambs bleat upon the mountains^ 
cows low among die meadows, and the hunts- 
man's bugl&tecbo'tfinnj^h the woods ! — 

XXVI. All our' mote ifielebrated masters, in 
the art of paintisi^, netbi' full- to animate dieir 
pictures with Irvillg objMIs; in luifaon vnth* the 
scenes, tbef relsp^litdy eihibit-^How Compara- 
tively unmbVitig 'Were thei creations of Salvator 
Rosa Mrithout^ bis gl^pes of Batntitti^i and hoW 
iar lesff interMil^ Were th^ rocks, valley^, and 
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woods of ike romantic Oande, were we to eE« 
punge his shepherds^ his flocks, and his minsl^* 
llie poets neglect not to embdlish their subjects 
in the same manner.-— Full of those aUosions and 
associations is the poem of Orongar HilLf— 

XXVII. Grrongar! — ^My imaginadon imiiie^ 
diately transports me thither! — ^This celebrated 
eminence^ ntj Lelius, is situated in the meet 
picturesque part of the vale of Towy. — No 
place do I remember, in which the combinatioM 
of water, wood, mountain^' and ruin, assone 
such exquisite variety : — sacred have been the 
moments, I have passed, on that enchanting 
ppot !— 

GTongir! in whote mony eeHt^ 

8wMtly«uiaiiif ^tttotdipsllis • 

GroBgsr! ia whoM «U«it ibadfl^ 

For the modest muaet madey 

So oft I haTe at eyening ttiU, 

At th^ foimtain of a rill, 

SatrvpoA • flofHery tdd; 

With my hand bcttwath mj head; 

While strayed my eyes o*er Towy's flood. 

Over biU and over wood ; 

Virom house to house, fix>m hill to hill, 

TiU eontemplaUon had her flll.— 
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Scenes^ like these, always induce a desire of 8oli> 
tude; beloved by the good and sought as a refuge 
by the great — By a love of solitude, far am I 
from alluding to that misanthropic dislike of so- 
ciety, which impels man to forsake his fellow, in 
order to indulge a selfish and indignant passion. — 
A desire of solitude of that nature is seldom en- 
gendered by a contemplation of scenery, which 
impels only to that description of retirement, the 
charms of which we may whisper to a friend :*— 
an idea, exquisitely realized in a fine picture, en- 
titled Solitude, painted by Gaspar Poussin, 
and now in the collection of his Majesty. 

" Nature,*' says Cicero, " abhors solitude :" — 
and many an ingenious argument has been ad- 
duced to prove, that a lover of absolute solitude 
is a being totally divested of the common sympa- 
thies of humanity. — Among my papers, however, 
I find a remarkable account of a solitaire^ that 
goes far towards invalidating this opinion. — ^It is a 
verbal abridgement of a paper, published in a pe- 
riodical work about the year 1781. — ^Thenameof 
this solitary was Angus Roy Fletcher, who lived 
all his life in a farm at Glenorchay. — He obtained 

* Nole », 
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his livelihood principallj by fishing and hunting. 
— His dog was his sole attendant, hia gun and 
his dirk his constant companions.*- At a distance 
from social life, his residence was in the wildest 
and most inaccessible parts of the lofty moun« 
tains, which separate the country of Glenorchay 
from that of Rannoch. — ^In the midst of these 
wilds he built his hut and passed the spring, the 
summer, the autumn, and the principal part of 
the winter. — He possessed a few goats, which 
browsed among the clifia. — These were his sole 
property, and he desired no more. — While his 
goats grazed among the rocks and heaths, he 
ranged the h'dls in quest of fish and game.— -In 
the evening he returned to his goats, and led them 
to his solitary hut. — lliere he milked them with 
his own hands ; and after taking his supper of the 
game or fish he had caught, and whicii he dress- 
ed after his own mianner, he laid himself down 
in the midst of his dog and his goats. — He de- 
sired to associate with neither men nor women ; 
but if a casual stranger approached his hut, he 
was generous and open, hospitable and charita- 
ble, even to his last morsel !— Whatever he pos- 
sessed he cheerfully bestowed upon his guest; at 
a time, too, when he knew not where to procure 

VOL. IT. D 
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the next meal for himself. — ^When the severity of 
the winter obliged him to descend to the village, 
be entered with evident reluctance into society, 
wher^ no one thought as h<e did, and where no 
one lived or acted after his mannerw-r-To relieve 
himself from all intercourse with his species, as 
much as possible, he went every morning before 
the dawn of day in search of game, and never 
returned till night, when he crept to bt d without 
seeing any one. — With aU this, he dressed after 
the manner of the most finished coxcomb! — His 
belt, bonnet, and dirk, fitted him virith a wild and 
affected elegance ; his hair, which was naturally 
thick, was tied with a silken and variegated cord; 
his look was lofty, his gait stately; his spirit to a 
degree hat^hty and high-minded :-^^and, were he 
starving for want, he would have asked no one 
for the slightest morsel of food !-— He was trul^f 
the solitary man: — and yet was he hospitable, 
diaritable, and humane ! — 



XXVUI. But man, animated by the com- 
aion impulses of his nature, can enjoy nothing 
to effect alone. — Some one must lean upon his 
ana, listen to his observations, pcnnt out secret 
beauties, and become, as it were, a partner in his 
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feelings, or his impressions tre comptratively 
dull and spiridess. — Were it to shower down 
gold, we should scarcely welcome the gift, bad 
we no friend to congratulate us on our good for- 
tune. — ^AU the colours and forms of the natural 
world would fade before the sight; and every 
gratification pall upon our senses.— -How beau- 
tifully is this triumph of social feeling depicted 
in that exquisite passage of the Paradise l^iost, 
where £Ye addresses Adam 91 language, worthy 
of the golden age! — 

With thee eottTeninf I forget mil time, 
AH waMMifl and their change ; all pleaae alike. — 
fihPMt is the hraatk of Mom, her rhing ivwt 
With efaium of earUeat hirda ; plciaat the lan. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
OHttering iMi deir; fragrant the fbrtfte earth 
After soft thoiran ; aftd sffvst thm oamimg op 
afgfattftaovwDgwild; theo silaat aJglM, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And tliese the gems of heairen, her starry train ; 
But nohher breath of morn, when she ascends 
With dMVSs of eariieal Miid%aor rising sua 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, ftuit, flower. 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance alter showers i 
Nor grateful eyening mild ; nor silent night, 
WIA this her sptemn bird, nor walk by noon, 
Nor glistering star-light without thee is sweet.— 

ParadiM Lut, B»ok iv. I, 639. 
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XXIX. Retirement, my Leiius, enables us to 
derive happiness from ourselves, in the same man- 
ner, as the sun, shining from its own centre, is in- 
debted to no other globe for its splendour or its 
heat.— Tracing all happiness to his own fountain, 
and living in a world of his own creating, the let- 
tered recluse, (to whom a well-furnished library 
18 a dukedom large enough,) indifferent even to 
the report of fame, ** that last infirmity of noble 
minds!" becomes almost invincible; for the world, 
as a celebrated French writer justly observes, to 
him is a prison, and solitude a paradise. — But 
solitude is only beneficial to the wise and the 
good ; since schemes of rapine may be there en- 
gendered, as well as plans of beneficence. — If 
Numa retired to one of the deepest recesses of 
Etruria, in order to digest his code of civil and 
criminal jurisprudence, Mahomet, in the silence 
and solitude of Mount Hara^, shunning all inter- 
course with men, first formed the conception of 
enslaving the bodies, deluding the imaginations, 
and corrupting the manners and morals of man- 
kind.— 

XXX. To men of weak and unenlightened 

■ . • 

« Yid. Abalfeda.Tit. Moham. p. 15. 
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minds, too, retirement is productive of fatal results. 
— ^To them retirement is but another name for ob- 
scurity: — a condition, mortifying to those, who 
have never acquainted themselves with the world, 
and grateful only to that rare order of men, who 
have early perceived, how little substantial happ^ 
ness, it is capable of affording. — But, to a certain 
class of mankind, nothing is so galling to their con- 
ceit, as the compelled necessity of remaining in 
obscurity. — To Beings, of this inferior order, the 
idea of being undistinguished is the ne plus ultra 
of mortification! — Rather than be unknown, they 
would tyrannize over — villagers ! — The natural 
cause of this compulsion is ignorance, as the na- 
tural result is personal vanity, and a purse-proud, 
or a family conceit. — ^Hence it arises, tibat diough 
nothing is more beautiful to the imagination, than 
the idea of genius, sheltering itself in retirement, 
so nothing is more offensively ridiculous, than the 
pompous dulness and the awkward consequence 
of a vain country gentleman. — ^Abject to his su- 
periors, in the same proportion as he is tyrannous 
to his inferiors, and totally unconscious of the 
nobility and capacities of his nature, he frets 
throughout a long life, to the conscious ridicule 
of a whole neighbourhood. — Sliding into etemityi 



88 be crept into existence^ he is forgotten on the 
morrow !" 



XXXI. How many Creatures of this defeicrip- 
don^ my Lelius^ are observed, residing among 
scenes, more captivating to the imagination, than 
all the creations of Titian, Salvator Rosa, or of 
Claude!— -Scenes, so fortunately neglected by the 
hand of ornament, and which disrobe every inge* 
nuous mind of all its natural vanity, and in which, 
if we remember the fanciful distinctions of pole* 
mics, and the obtuse arrogance of verbal theology, 
we do so with feelings of impatience and disgust. 
— ^And yet, though residing in such scenes as 
these, as well m^t we attempt to reconcile the 
writings of Aristotle widi die doctrines of the 
Scriptures, after the example of Trapaezund ; as 
well mi^t we endeavour to prove, with Marci- 
lius Ficinus, Aat Pkto acknowledged Ibe my»> 
tery of the Trinity, and equally futile would be 
our attempts to unite the geological systems of 
Whiston and Burnet, Bufibn, Kircher and Le 
Luc, as to infuse into the minds of such recluses 
as these, that die landscapes, around theib, are 
capable of administering to their pleasures or 
their virtues ^i-"^ 

* Note 9. 
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XXXU. In retiremeDt, however, the man of 
learning or genius, strips himself of all orna- 
ment; his dionghts bec<»ne concentrated and 
his desires moderated. — To those, devoted to 
worldly or to scientific pursuits, it gives that 
temperate rest, which is so oecessarj to recmtt 
the wearj organs of activity. — It affords the lei> 
sure to arrange the materials of thoti^hl, to ma^ 
ture the labours of art, and to polish the works 

of geiHU8«-«' 

To a life of soIitoNle has been objected a desti- 
tution of employment;— and if the accusation 
were jast, the censure were severe :— >For, with* 
oat occupation, the mind becomes listless; it 
preys upon itself, and we become mehniekoly 
even to weariness of lifew-^In nothing, Aereibrey 
does Pliiqr err mere, than when he isry s, that 
tfa^re are only two diings, by which we oaght to 
be actuated — ^ a love of immortal fame or cofl- 
tiauat inactivity.''^— But let no one be actuated 
by the <q)inioii of Pliny in this in^ortant parti- 
cldar.-^To live without labour is destructive to 
the body; to be indolent is fatal to the mind; and 
both are destined, by nature, to be tke operative 
causes of each other's misery. — ^The listless tor- 
ments of indolence are well described by Seneca, 
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in his fine Treatise on the Tranquillity of the 
Mind ; and even Pliny himself, in another part 
of his workSy observing that the mental faculties 
are raised and enlarged by tlie activity of the 
body, exemplifies his argument by drawing an 
excellent picture of an old senator, retiring into 
the country, and guarding himself from lassitude 
by continual occupation. — 

XXXIII. And does retirement ofier no ob- 
jects to engage our attention? — does it not, on 
the other hand, present a succession of amuse- 
ments and pleasures, ever changing and ever va- 
ried ? — Can he want exercise, who has a garden ? 
— Can he want mental recreation, who has a li- 
brary ?— Can he be destitute of objects to engage 
his research, who has the vast volume of nature 
always unfolded before him*? — On the contrary, 
so varied and so delightful are all these, that a 
votary to temperate solitude may triumphantly 
enquire, in the language of Cicero, ^' whether the 
gay amusements of the table, or the soft blandish- 
ments of a mistress can supply their votaries with 
enjoyments, that may fairly stand in competition 
with the calm delights of intellectual pleasures ; 

* Note 10. 
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^»— pleasures, which never fail to improve and to 
gather strength with our years*?"— Is there not a 
pleasure and a consolation in them, than which 
nothing can be more delightful — since they fade 
with no season? — Is there a melancholy, which 
they do not soothe, or a sorrow they do not re- 
lieve? — When the body, instead of acquiring new 
vigour and tasting new pleasure, begins to decline, 
and is sated with sensual gratifications, or grown 
incapable of tasting them, does not the mind 
continue to improve and to indulge itself in new 
employments? — Is not every advance ui know- 
ledge a new source of delight? — and is not the 
joy, we feel in the actual possession of one sci^ 
ence, heightened by that, which we expect to find 
in another ? — ^Yes, my dear Lelius, doubdess, re- 
tirement and a love of letters have charms to re- 
commend them, far more transcendent, than the 
vapid nonsense of a harsh, an ignorant and intem- 
perate world ! — ' 

XXXIV. No writer, ancient or modem, has 

* Id another place he sajs, hae studia adoUseeniiam aiunt, 
seneetutem obUetant, secundat res omanif adoertii tolathtm it ftr- 
fugium jnaihent; ddeeiant dondy non vnpediunt forit $ pernoc" 
tant nolnscum, peregrinaniur, nuticaniur. 
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ekown a greater relish for natural beauty, tbaH 
Horace.-^It is indicated in almost every ode, 
that he has written. — If he celebrate the powers 
of wine,— ^the pleasure of sitting under the shade 
of the vine tree is remembered too:-^If he sing, 
in Lydia^ measures, the charms of his mistresses, 
*— the rose is not more beautiful, the violet has 
no sweeter perfume^^-^One he invites to the 
woods, and another he describes, as reclining on 
beds of roses, in a cool and shady grotto*-'^]>oei 
he sing of war ?-^ be forgets not to contrast 
its pains and itd horrors with the pteasores oi a 
smiling country, peopled with rural animals^ and 
a rural population^ — ^Upon a conch, at Rome or aft 
Lucretiis, indulging in the joys of Bacchus, be 
calls to mind ibe season of the vintage, when 
gmpes faftngi in pnr^ clusters, oft the vincfs; 
and when the ba^j^y peasants dance, in various 
groupes^ upon ^ism mar^ of a river.-^'^ With a 
fountain of clear water," says he, " and a shady 
- wood, I am happier than a prince of Africa.— 

Ah ! bow am I deligh^d^ itfaeli wandering among 

. steep rocks and woods ; since the shades of fo • 

\ rests and the fhurniuring of waters inspire my 

i fancy, and will render me famous in all future 

1; ages. — Sing, oh! ye virgins, the beauties of Thes- 
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salian Tempe, and the wanderiiig isle of Ddoa ; 
celdbrate, oh ! ye youths, the charms of thai god- 
dess, who delights in flowing rivers and in the 
riiades of trees;' who lives on the mountain of 
Algidus, among die impenetrable woods of Erf-* 
manthus and on the green and fertile Cragus*.'' 
-**-How happy is he at his various villas! — and 
with what delight does he celebrate the superior 
advantages of a country life in his second epode ! 
-*^a poem, which forcibly recals to our recolkc- 
tion Viigil's Corycian swain, and Claodian's old 
man oi Verona. 

XXXV. Pliny, who was accustomed to say, 
Aat if a nMm would perpetuate his feme, he must 
do things worth recording, or write diings worth 
readmg, was never happier, than vrhen 1m was in* 
dniging himsdf at hia country aeatt^ where he 
found leisure to write to his friettds, and to ce- 
kbrate the views, which his villas afibrded.^-^ 
** Thuscam,'' says h(s, with honest and elegant 
pride, '' is ^toated in a fine, natural tunphitheatre, 
formed by the richest part of the Apeonine, whose 
toweling sumnuts ari& crowned with oak, and 

* Lib. m. ode 16. nr. 04s9^ ade 4. <»dS 8. 1, ode 21. 
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broken into a variety of shapes, with springs^ 
welling perpetually from the sides^ and inter* 
spersed with fields^ copses, and vineyards/'—* 
'* Here," he observes in another letter, " I enjoy 
the most profound retirement : — all is calm aqd 
composed ;— -circumstances, which contribute no 
less, than its clear and unclouded sky, to that 
health of body, and cheerfulness of mind, which, 
in this place, I so particularly enjoy." — Pliny had 
several country seats on the Larian Lake, two of 
which he was particularly partial to ''^.— -The man- 
ner, in which he spent his time at those villas, he 
has described con amore in a letter to Fuscus ; 
and because we have but an imperfect idea of 
Roman villas, I would have sent you a transla- 
tion of the description, he has given of his villa at 
Laurentium, had I not despaired of imitating that 
diligent negligence of style, which so much ex- 
cited the admiration of the great Erasmus. — ^In 
regard to epistolary writing, I am tempted, with 
the scholiasts, to give Cicero the preference, 
when the subjects of his letters are of a public, 
nature; but when they relate to the daily oc- 
currences, and to the private sentiments of the 

* Plin. Epift. Bomano. vn. 
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writers, I diink our favourite Pliny has but few 
competitors^ — ^There is an urbanity and an ele- 
gance, a devotedness of affection, and an undia- 
guisedness of heart irresistibly winning and agree- 
able ; which none of die modems have equalled, 
and which none of the ancients, if we except 
Cornelia*, ever surpassed^ — 

XXXVL EquaUy widi Pliny, was TibnUus a 
sincere and ardent lover of die country^— his ele- 
gies, therefore, ar^ frequendy embellished with 
allusions to natural objects, and widi descrip- 
tions of the joy, the content, and happiness of a 
country life^ — But it is not the poetry of Tlbul- 
lus only, that recommends diis amiable man so 
much to our attention and applause.— Few poets 
have had principles so fixed, and have adhered to 
them with such firmness and constancy as Tibol- 
lus; few have panegyrised so little, where flat- 
tery was so sure of reward; and diough Virgil 
.may excel him in the grandeur of his subject 
and die majesty of his numbers ; diough Horace 
bears the palm for acute satire, sprightliness of 
wit and brilliancy of intellect ; I would rather 

« Nole lU 
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weiur the bonours, arising from the consistent and 
mfinly politics of TibuUus, thim be entitled to the 
mwt vivid leurel of the poetic wreadi.— De* 
s^euded 6*001 an hononrable branch of the Al- 
Jmu faoulyy he fought the cause of the peof^e by 
the aide of Mesaala, at Philippic and though ani* 
mated with all the fervency of a grateftd friend^ 
ship towards that distinguished statesman^ he dis- 
dwed to follow his example^ in payii^ court to 
the conqueror of that fatal day, — ^The erovm of 
jLiigustus derived pone of its lustre from the 
praises of TibuUu^*-^ Weary with a hopdess 
contest, and disgusted with ike corruptions of 
the times, be retired to Pedum ;^-~there to in« 
dulge in the innocent occupations of a country 
)ife;-*-4o recruit his impaired finaiicea, and, in 
the aUemate amusem^ts of agriculture and 
poetry, to soothe the disappointments of his heart ; 
-mto invoke the fiivowm of hia mistress ;«^-and^ 
i^bo¥e aU, to retain^ noimpaired^ lliose hif^ and 
g^nine ideas of liberty, wUch he had imbibed ib 
^arly youth fr<un tbe leasons of his preceptors and 
ffom Ike ^gi&niiA exanqrfes of former ages. — 

XXXVII. *' If life w^ere not too short," says 
Sir William Jones, ^ for the complete discharge 
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of all our refpaelive duti^ public mod pfivnl^, 
and for the acquwtioB of ntoeMary kn^wMfai 
in any degree of perfeetioBy witb how amch plM^ 
Hire and improyemeBt might a great part of it be 
spent, in admiriiig the heauUea of tbia wovderfiid 
orb!"^^Thia obaeryation ia in the true spirit of 
Platow^Nothing can be more deU^tful, or more 
efaentially profitable^ than t whole life, apmt n 
much an el^aet and nnaatiatiim «ipploymeiitr^ 
The objects an9 ao mimeroua and direraifiedt 
their reapeotive propertiefl ao diftinoti their uaet 
so importaoty and their beewties lo allurii^y that 
no one, duly initiated iolo bar secrets, retiree 
from her atttdy with weaiioeaa or dMgiut*— 

XXXVIII. Cicero, who valued himself more 
upon hi» taste (or the cnltivatioe of philosophy, 
than upon Uu» telent fyf oratoiy, veems not to have 
felt the truth of an adegOj $o common in Snrope 
at tbe present day^ *^ that the master of oNuqr vum* 
slons kM no home; ''for he had no less, thane^;hleeii 
diTerent msidenfiss m Tarioua parts of Italy.**** 
They were all erected in snob heautifel aitua* 
tions, that he was induced to call them ''the eyei 
of Italy ♦.'* — His retreat at Tusculum was, how- 

^ Nots 13. 
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ever^ his favourite residence. — ^This spot was pos- 
sessed^ previous to those tumults in Italy^ which 
have robbed it of all its models of the fine arts, 
by a Basilian convent of Grecian monks, called 
Grotta Ferrata; and it was the favourite amuse- 
ment of the brothers of that monastery to exhibit, 
to learned and enlightened travellers, the remains 
of Cicero's buildings, and the small aqueducts, 
that watered his garden. — ^This retreat the orator 
embellished with every specimen of art, that his 
friend Atticus could purchase for him at Athens : 
— It was the most elegant mansion of that ele- 
gant age; and the beauty of the landscapes 
around it, adding lustre to the building, refined 
the taste of its accomplished possessor *. — 

XXXIX. Diocletian, when he selected a 
spot for his retirement, took peculiar care, that 
his palace should command every beauty, which 
Ae nature of the country would admit.^^' The 
views," says Mr. Adams t, " were no less beauti- 
ful, than the soil and climate were inviting : to- 
wards the west, lay the fertile shore, which 
stretched along the Adriatic, in which a num- 

• Note 13. 
f Antiquities of Diocletian's palace at Spalatro, p. 67. 
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ber of small islands are scattered in such a man- 
ner, as to give that part of the sea the appearance 
of a great lake. — On the north lies the bay, which 
led to the ancient city of Salona : and the country 
beyond it, appearing in sight, forms a proper con- 
trast to that more extensive prospect of water, 
which the Adriatic presents both to the south and 
to the east. — Towards the norths the view was 
terminated by high and irregular mountains, si- 
tuated at a proper distance, and in many places, 
covered with villages, woods and vineyards."— 
The example of Diocletian was, long after, r&> 
membered by Charles the Fifth of Spain, who 
in imitating his Roman prototype, derived but 
little comparative fame, and deserved less.—- It 
was the extreme beauty of the situation of the 
monastery of St. Justus^ belonging to the order 
of St. Jerome^ which first inspired that resdess 
despot with an idea of quitting a world, he had 
governed so long and so ma%nantly. — ^As he 
passed near that monastery, many years before 
his retirement, he remarked to his attendants, 
that it was a spot, to which Diocletian might have 
retired with pleasure.-— The remembrance of this 
place never deserted him; — and, at length, weaiy 
of the world, he withdrew to the melancholy of a 

VOL. II. E 
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good and estimable characters^ before the world 
is conscious to what an odious and detestable 
organ^ it has long been listening. — But his career, 
born in envy, bred in malice, and tutored by folly, 
flkiishes in contempt, abhorrence and disgrace. — 
He is despised by all honourable men, feared by 
the weak, and shunned as a pestilence : — ^his in- 
famy is unpitied — and those, who, even innocent- 
ly, have eaten of his poison, partake of his re- 
proach ;— and so detestable is the nature of this 
cowardly crime, that, wherever a nest of wasps is 
to be found, we never fail to observe, that they 
are mutually afraid and ashamed of each other! — 

XLIII. The duty of exposition performed, 
anxiety subsides. — ^The hornet, having lost its 
sting, can sting no more ; and the viper, having 
discharged its venom, pines, sickens and dies "*. 

To be envied, and therefore to be traduced, 
has long been an impost settled on die eminent, 
and shall any pigmy man, of modem date, pre- 
sume to escape that tribute, when it has been 
paid, in all ages, by the most illustrious of all 

« Note 14. 
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nations^?-— Besides— <8ome men there are, whose 
censure is applause, and whose approbation would 
sully the best established reputation in the world! 
— Wretched and a slave is he, who hangs on the 
smiles of these for happiness.-^We have spoken 
of the exposition of calumny, as applicable only 
to men;-— the idle nonsense of a whispering or of 
a flatulent female is beneath contempt: — she 
operates, as a rod of scorpions over her own sex» 
it is true, but she is the sconi, the contemptuous 
scorn and ridicule of ours. — 

XLIV. Smarting under the lash of slander, 
and dispossessed of his office of comptroller 
general by the artifices of his enemies, the il- 
lustrious Turgot retired into the bosom of philo- 
sophy, and devoted diose hours, which hitherto 
had been employed in his country's service, to 
agriculture and botany. — In those amusements, 
forgetting that he had been wrongect^ and shaking 
aspersions from his shoulders, as a lion shakes 
dew-drops from his mane, he soon ceased to gra- 
tify his enemies by bestowing one thought upon 
their baseness. 

* Note 15. 
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XLV. In the estimate of the happiness^ M^hich 
attends others^ we are too apt to judge of its ef- 
fects by the standard of our own feelings^ and to 
consider that man^ happy or miserable^ who dis- 
sents or complies with our tastes, our manners 
and our opinions. — ^To those^ whose unbounded 
desires have never been curbed by prudence or 
virtue, how vain will appear the philosophic spi- 
rit of Adrian, who calculated those years, which 
he passed at the Villa Adriana, as only belonging 
to life; or that of Corcutus, son of Bajazet the 
Second ! — ^Upon the death of Mahomet, Corcu- 
tus was, by the unanimous consent of the army 
and nobility, elected, after various struggles, in 
preference to his father. — ^Upon Bajazet^s arrival 
at Constantinople, however, he resigned the im- 
perial purple, and retired^ with a yearly pension, 
to the government of the delightful provinces of 
Lycia, Caria and Ionia, where he lived free and 
content in the quiet studies of philosophy. — '^ I 
esteemed it/' says he, in an oration to his fa- 
ther, ** unbecoming the resolution of a calm and 
settled mind, to pant for those worldly posses- 
sions, when, in the sweet meditations of heavenly 
things, my ravished mind is feasted with objects 
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of far more worth and majesty^ than all the king- 
doms and monarchies in the world.** — 

XLVI. Upon the death of her husband, Ferdi- 
nand Marquis of Pescaria, Vittoria Colonna re- 
tired to the island of Ischia, finely situated near 
the bay of Naples, and gave herself up to the 
sorrow, which the death of a man, so deservedly 
dear to her, could not fail to occasion.-~Iler 
beauty and her merits attracted many wealthy and 
noble suitors, — but she refused them all. — Capti- 
vated with the beauties of the island, she listened 
to the inspirations of the muse, — became the ad- 
miration of Italy, and celebrated by all the li- 
terati of her time. — ^In her bower, or walking on 
the sea-shore, she meditated most of those poems, 
which have entitled her to such honourable men- 
tion among the most celebrated of the Petrarchian 
school. — ^There it was, she wrote her Sonnets and 
her Canzone, poems, which with her Stanze, writ- 
ten at an earlier age, abound in lively description 
and natural pathos. — 

XLVII. Tasso, the great Italian poet, was born 
at Sorrento, the retreat of his father, situated amid 
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the finest scenery in all Italy.-— Bom in such a 
delightful spot, he never lost that exquisite relish 
of nature, which, in many of the more unfortunate 
occurrences of his life, was his chief and only con- 
solation ; and while living in the court of the Duke 
of Ferrara, he was never happier, than when he was 
invited by the duke to his retirement at Belriguardo, 
surrounded by gardens, and watered by the Po.— - 

XLVIII. Ariosto was equally an admirer of fine 
landscape — and many parts of his Orlando Fu- 
rioso are taken up with describing the wdid and 
romantic scenery, in which several of the princi- 
pal actions, he celebrates, were performed. — In 
the gardens, belonging to the house, which he 
erected for himself in the city of Ferrara, he 
added several cantos to his immortal poem, and 
rendered into verse the comedies of the Cas- 
saria and Suppositi^'^.-^-Leo the Tenth was ex- 
ceedingly partial to country diversions and rural 
scenery. — His villa at Malliana at length became 
so delightful to him, that he seldom quitted it for 
Rome, unless upon the most urgent occasions.— 

• Note 16. 
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Hb return was, at all timesy greeted by the pea- 
santry of his neighbourhood^ in the most enthu- 
siastic manner.— They met him, in bodies, upon 
the road; presented him with flowers and fruits; 
and were happy, beyond the common measure of 
felicity, when the condescending Pontiflf accepted 
any of their rustic presents.— In return, he gave 
them more substantial benefits ; the old and young 
partook alike of his bounty; upon the damsels he 
bestowed portions on the day of marriage, and 
entered into conversation with his neighbours with 
the most fascinating condescension; esteeming, 
like Titus Vespasian, nothing more becoming a 
great and magnanimous prince, than the sending 
every one from bis presence contented, cheeriiil, 
and happy.— 

XLIX. The poet Sannazarius, whose eclogues 
have been so universally admired for their ele- 
gance and beauty of sentiment, was equaUy ena- 
moured of his villa at Mergillina ; and so strong 
was his affection for it, that when, during the sub- 
sequent wars in Italy, it was demolished by the 
imperial troops, conunanded by Philliberto Au- 
rentio, the unfortunate event is said to have 
hastened his end. 



L. At his country seat^ at Borgo Taro, in th^ 
duchy of Parma^ Prospero, Marquis (rf Ma- 
nara, wrote those pastorals and sonnets, which 
established, for their author, a celebrity nearly 
equal to any poet of his age. — At a subsequent 
period, he resigned the office of premier to the 
Duke of Parma, that he might return to the 
charms of the country, and the studies of his 
youth. — At this period he completed his ad- 
mirable translation of the Georgics. — Philip the 
Fifth of Spain, too^ signalised his love of the 
beautiful and the grand, by choosing, as the 
place of occasional retirement, a deep and so- 
litary wood, embosomed in vast mountains. — 
There, about two miles from the city of Segovia, 
he erected the palace of St Ildefonso, and so 
embellished the natural beauties of the place, 
that an enthusiastic traveller^ declares, that the 
mere sight of them were alone sufficient to re- 
compence a journey into Spain. 

LI. Martial was never happier, than when en- 
joying the delights of his favourite Anxur, situated 
among craggy rocks, and celebrated for its quar- 

* Mons. Bourgoanne. 
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ries*.— Lope de Vega^ whom the Spanish writers 
celebrate, as '' admirable in lyric poetry, eloquent 
in heroic, melodious in pastoral, grave in epic, 
and ingenious and fertile in dramatic poetry," 
and whose multifarious writings procured for 
him the appellation of ** the Muse of Spain,^ 
wrote many of his best pieces amid the agreeable 
landscapes around Villa Franca and Oropeta.— 
It was in the enjoyment of scenes still more ad- 
mirable, that Claude Lorrain, while in the service 
of Augustin Tassi, first roused his genius to the 
contemplation of Nature. There, roving amid 
the fields, among the woods, up the mountains, 
and beside the Tiber, he caught that poetic relish 
for natural beauty, which enabled him to repre- 
sent, on canvass, nature in her most lovely and 
most captivating attire. — And though the biogra- 
pher of the Abate Metastasio has neglected to 
notice it, it is not to be questioned, but that the 
magnificent works of nature and art in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Naples, contributed, in 



* Martial, Lib. x. Ep. 58. In another epignram he burtU 

4>Ut, 

O NemuSy O Pontes! solidumque madentift arenas 
Littus, & aequoreis iplendidus Anxur aquis ! 
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no small degree^ to overcome the resolution of 
that elegant man^ when he had bade^ as he thought, 
an eternal adieu to poetry. — He had wasted his 
fortune at Rome in unprofitable yet uncriminal 
dissipation, and had put himself under the care 
of the celebrated advocate PagUetti of Naples, 
with the firm resolution of resuming a profes* 
sion he had long neglected. — For some time, he 
exercised the greatest tyranny over his own in- 
clinations, — till, by the entreaties of the Countess 
of Althan, he was persuaded to write an epitha- 
lamium on the marriage of the Marquis Pigna- 
telli ; to this succeeded the drama of Endymion, 
the Gardens of the Hesperides, and Angelica; 
till, captivated by this irresistible recal to poetry, 
and animated by the lovely scenes, which embel- 
lish the bay of Naples, he again neglected the 
law, and gave himself up to his favourite amuse- 
ment. 

LII. It is impossible to describe the plea- 
sure, which Petrarch enjoyed in his hermitage 
at Vaucluse*.— ^He was never truly happy when 
away from it; he was never weary of celebrating 
its beauties, and never fatigued with describing 

* Note 17. 
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them to bis friends. — ^There, as he informs us in 
a letter to the Bishop of Cavoillon^ he went when 
a child; there he returned^ when he was a youth; 
in manhood, he passed some of the choicest years 
of his life, and had he been capable of reflection, 
at so awfiil and so sudden a period, he would 
have lamented, that he was not permitted there 
to close his mortal existence*.— The manner, in 
which he passed his time in that elegant retire- 
ment, he thus describes in a letter to one of his 
intimate friends — ^'^ Nothing pleases me so much, 
as my personal freedom. — I rise at midnight ; I 
go out at tMreak of day; I study in the fields as in 
my closet; I diink, read, and even write there.— 
I combat idleness; I chase away sleep, induU 
gence and pleasures.— In the day I run over the 
craggy mountains, the humid vallies, and shelter 
myself in the profoundest caves.— Sometimes I 
walk, attended only by my reflections, along die 
banks of the Sorgia. — Meeting with no person 
to distract my mind, I become every day more 
calm; and send my cares sometimes before; 



* Petrarch died of an apoplexy at Argua. — He was found 
dead in his library, July 18, 1374; with one arm leaning on 
a book.— Life of Petrardi, v. 2. p. 391. 
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sometimes I leave them behind me. — I recal the 
past, and deliberate on the future. — Fond of the 
place I am in, every situation becomes, in turn, 
agreeable to me, except Avignon. — I find Athens, 
Rome and Florence, as my imagination desires; 
here I enjoy my friends; not only those, with 
whom I have lived, but. those, who have long been 
dead, and whom I know only by their works." — 
The celebrated Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, often 
declared, that the happiest summer, he ever en- 
joyed, was in the small island of Inarine, near 
Naples ; — which, in point of landscape, he called 
the Epitome of the whole earth*. — ^And what 
enthusiast of our nation is ignorant of the beau- 
ties, elegancies and virtues, that adorned the best 
and most lovely woman of her age? — Your ima- 
gination, my Lelius, immediately wafts you to 
the tomb of Elizabeth Rowe. — A woman, with 
whom to compare even Julia herself were the 
highest measure of panegyric! — There was 
scarcely a flower, a plant, an insect, or a bird, 
that grew, crept, or sung in her garden, which 
did not administer to her happiness f. 

LIII. In the retirement of hb bishopric, 
* Note 18. t Note 19. 
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F^nelon wrote his Telemachus. — ^The virtuous 
Sully, after the assassination of his master, amused 
himself, at his Qiateau de Villebon, during a pe- 
riod of thirty years, in cultivating his estate; and 
in a delightful retreat at Gentilly, Bensenule, the 
idol of a gay and voluptuous court, engraved upoo 
every tree in his garden, a memorial of his hap* 
piness.-^Sir Walter Raleigh adorned his seat with 
gardens and orchards, that were the admiration of 
the county of Dorset; and Sir Robert Walpole 
planted, with his own hands, many of those mag- 
nificent trees, which are now the pride of Hough- 
ton. — In a letter to General Churchill he says;— 
" This place affords no news, no subject of 
amusement and entertainment to fine men^ — ^My 
flatterers are mutes: the oaks, the beeches, the 
chesnuts, seem to contend, which shall best please 
the lord of the manor. — ^They cannot deceive, 
they will not lie. — I, in return, with sincerity ad- 
mire them, and have as many beauties about me, 
as fill up all my hours of dangling, and no dis- 
grace attends me fix)m the age of sixty-seven/ 
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LIV. Henry the Fourth of France had al- 
ways a peculiar regard for Pau, a small town in 
the province of Gascoigny, abounding in beauti- 
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ful prospects; and it is impossible to describe the 
pleasure, he received, during the siege of Laon, 
from revisiting the forest of Folambray, where, 
in his youth, he had been accustomed to regale 
himself with milk, new cheese, and various kinds 
of fruit*. 

LV. The elegant and unfortunate Earl of Essex, 
too, was a lover of nature in all her wild varieties, 
and once, when ordered to take the command of 
the army in Ireland, a commission, which he 
would most willingly have foregone, he wrote a 
letter to his mistress, Queen Elizabeth, in which 
he complained of the appointment as a species 
of banishment; and closed his letter with the fol- 
lowing lines. — 

Happy he could furnish forth his fate, 

In some unhaunted desert most obscure 
Ftom all society, fro^i love and hate 

Of worldly folk ; then should he sleep secure.— 
Then wake again, and yidd God ever praise. 

Content with kips and hawes and bramble-berry ; 
In contemplation passing out his days. 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry, 
Who, when he dies, his tomb may be a bush. 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrash. 

♦ Vid. Mem. Sully. Vol. ii. 381. 
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LVI. In the retirement of Biberach^ in the 
circle of Suabia, Wieland imbibed that ardent 
love of poetry, which afterwards distinguished 
him in so eminent a manner. — ^The celebrated 
Alonzo D'ErciUa, too, was an enthusiastic lover 
of fine landscape. — During the time, in which he 
commanded a small force in Chili| he was cd 
gaged in a war with the inhabitants of Auracauna, 
a ferocious tribe of America^— Amid the toik and 
dangers, which he encountered in this dreadAil 
warfare, he composed a poem, which has been 
considered as a subject of boast to Spain.— On 
the midnight watch, stretched on a rock, or re- 
clinii^ near an impetuous torrent, he conceived 
ideas, which astonished his countrymen and esta- 
blished, for himself, an immortal fame in the 
annals of Spanish literature. — 

LVII. The genius of Gesner was first called 
into action from reading the works of the now 
almost forgotten Brockes, who had selected for 
himself a species of poetry, which exhibited the 
various beauties of nature in the minutest detaik* 
— ^Warm from the works of that poet, the scenery 
of Berg acquired new charms, and animated Ges- 
ner with new impulses : — ^tfae town of Berg being 

VOL. II. F 
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situated in the most beautiful part of the canton 
of Zurich*. — ^To the memory of this enchanting 
poet his fellov^ citizens have erected a monument, 
in which nature and poesy are represented weep- 
ing over his nm, in a most lovely spot of a 
romantic valley, watered by the Limmat and the 
Sihl. 

LYIII. The late unfortunate Mr. Collins, 
gifted with an amiable disposition and a power- 
ful imi^nation, was peculiarly susceptible of the 
grand and beautiful in landscape.-— His ode to 
Liberty testifies his love of freedom; his ode to 
Evening the delicacy of his fedings and the ele* 
gance of his taste; and how denrous he was of 
beholding the proud and majestic scenery of 
Scotland, the following stanza will sufficiently 
demonstrate. — 



All hail ye scenes, that o'er my soul preTail ! 
Ye splendid friths and lakes, which, far away, 
Are by smooUi Annan AUed, or pastoral Tay, 
Or Don's romantic springs, at distance, haul— 
The time may come, when I, perhaps, may tread 
Your lowly glens o'erhung'with spreading broom ; 

♦ Note ao. 
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Or o'er your stretehiof heathi, by fancy led^ 

Or o'er your mouutains creep, in awful f loom.—- 

Then will I dreu once more the faded bower, 

Where Jonaon lat in Drommond't classic shade; 

Or crop, from Te^iot-dale, each lyrie flower, 

Or mourn, on Yarrow's banks, the widow'd maid!— > 

Ode on the Superstilions of the Highlands, St. xiii. 



LIX. The love of landscape and the love of 
literature held divided sway in the mind of the 
learned and accomplished GiUbon.-— In a foreq^ 
country^ vi^hich habit adft affection had made hii 
own, he enjoyed the most agreeable society, by 
which he. was highly esteemed, beloved and ho- 
noured. — rin possession of scenes, of which a 
parallel can scarcely be found in any quarter of 
the globe, Gibbon not only possessed them, but 
had the felicity to be gifted with a mind, capa«r 
ble of enjoying them. — There— at Lausanne—* 
proudly situated on the lake of Geneva, he began 
and completed that great monument of his fam^ 
his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. — ^There is a mixture of sublimity and 
true pathos in die passage,, where he describes 
the close of his vast undertaking, peculiarly im- 
pressive. — ^' I have presumed to mark," says he, 
the moment of conception, (amid the rmni of 
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Rome;) I shall now commemorate the hour of 
my final deliverance. — It was on the day^ or 
rather night of the 27th of June^ ITS?, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
last lines of the last page, in a sunmier-house m 
my garden. — After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a covered walk of Acacias, which 
cpnunands a prospect of the country, the lake and 
the mountains. — ^The air was temperate, the sky 
was serene, the silver orb of the moon was re- 
flected upon the waters, and all nature was silent. 
«— I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the 
e3tablishment of my fame. — But my pride was 
soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread 
over my mind, by the idea, that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable com- 
panion, and that whatsoever might be the future 
£ate of my history, the life of the historian might 
be short and precarious !'' — 

LX. Tlie pleasure, which Mr. Gray de- 
rived from the beauties of landscape and from 
the productions of nature in general, may be ob- 
served in many passages of his poetical works, 
and wore particularly in his letters^ describing the 
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w:enery around the lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. — The enjoyment, he received 
from wandering beneath the shades of Cam- 
bridge, and on the banks of its classic river, we 
may conceive from die following passage in his 
ode to Music. — 

Ye brown <i'er-ardiiii|p pnoTes ! — 

That eontemplation loTet, 

Where willowy Gamut llngen with deUffat, 

Oft at the blush of dawn 

I trod your lerel lawn, 

Oft would the ipleam of Cynthia's sUtm* bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haonta of folly. 
With Freedom by my side and soft-eyed Melanclioly^~> 

Ode io MuitV, St iii. 

LXI. Dr. Porteus, the late exemplary Bishop 
of London, was a lover of the more tranquil style 
of scenery, and being, in the earlier part of his 
life, presented to the rectory of Hunton by the 
excellent Archbishop Seeker, he embellished his 
parsonage with all the elegance of a refined 
taste ^. — ^To this spot he was devotedly attached, 
and even continued to reside there, for some 
months in the year, after his promotion to the 

* Note 21. 
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bishoprick of Chester.— Never was there a better 
man, than Dr. Porteus ! and for the honour of 
the age, in which he. lived, let him ever be dis- 
tinguished by the title of the *^ good bishop of 
London/* — ^To him are. the slaves of Africa, in 
so considerable a degree, indebted for the aboli- 
tion of that monstrous traffic, which continued 
so long a disgrace to this proud and happy coun- 
try: — he assisted in the formation of a society 
for their conversion to the Christian Faith; he 
was a warm encourager of Sunday schools ; and 
an early patronizer of Lancaster's system of pub- 
lic education. — ^As a master, he was so kind and 
indulgent, that his servants shed tears over his 
grave ; as a friend, he was, to excess, ardent and 
sincere ; as a preacher, so admirable in point of 
delivery, in language so elegant, in argument so 
striking, that a whole court hung with holiest 
rapture on his lips; and never, in the history of 
polished society, was a more admiring audience 
assembled, than at the lectures, which, at the 
advanced age of sixty-seven, he delivered from 
the pulpit of St. James's church, in the city of 
Westminster. — He was, in truth, the Fenelon 
of England ! — 
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LXn. And here, my Lelius, perhaps you will 
pardon a few remarks upon the comparative 
pretensions of those men, who have the power of 
acquiring for themselves a splendid immortality, 

— STATESMEN, HEROES AND LITERATI !—of 

these, the two first are dependant on the last for 
their eternity; — ^the last are dependant only on 
themselves.^— For who would have heard of Gre* 
cian or of Roman heroes and statesmen had such 
men as Herodotus and Thuc^dides never existec^ 
or if there had not been a Livy, a Polybius, or a 
Tacitus ? — When we meditate on the memories 
of Charles of Spain and Frederic of Prussia, or 
on the names of Suwarrow and Napoleon, vridi 
what disgust do we trace their routes by the 
stains of purple, which cUscolour the fields ! and 
with what horror do we recognise their effigies 
by hearts, cased with mail, eyes prominent with 
military lust, and ears, fingers and bosoms drop* 
ping with blood! — ^The outcast, vibo beheaded 
Mary of Scotland, was not so vile, so worthless 
and detestable : — even Chartres were a Deity ! — 

LXIII. Statesmen! essenced warriors. — 
Men, who gliding through an avenue of courtiers, 
palsy the energies of a whole people ; and with 
all the cowardice of security, devote provinces to 
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destitiction with a stroke of the pen^ and.depopu- 
late whole nations without drawing a sword! — ^I 
speak not of such men as Solon^ Sully, Bemstofi; 
or Chatham, — the pride of their respective na- 
tions and the glory of the whole earth ! — But of 
Talleyrand and * * and * * and * *• — 

LXIV. When we speak or think of such men 
as these, (for the weakness of nature permits us 
not to guard our thoughts against sometimes 
thinking of such men, any more than our eyes 
are privil^ed against disgusting objects in the 
streets,) our thoughts wear the character of dis- 
graceful uniformity. — ^The same moral disgust 
affects us, whether we speak of Catherine of 
Russia, or Catherine de Medicis; — of Johp of 
England or Philip of France. — ^Associating Cesar 

with Borgia and with Sejanus, who would 

not prefer the eternal silence of the most ob- 
scure hamlet of the Hebrides to the ignomini- 
ous immortality of such creatures as diese? — 
Men and women, towards whom, history operates 
as a perpetual gallow-tree !- 



LXV. Warfare of defence, my Lelius, alone 
is justifiable: — ^the rest is infamy: — ^and the 
ma% who urges it, proclaims it or assists in it. 
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be he prince, minister or counsellor, is entitled 
to the united hisses of an injured worid. — But 
why do we thus presume to satirize the age? 
— Is not Russia, and France, and Germany, and 
Turkey against our argument? — Does not all 
Europe too assbt these military polemics f — Hu« 
manity screams in our favour it is true ; but she 
screams against the wind ; she fights against the 
world in arms! — In this desperate and disgraceful 
warfare, my Lelius, shelter yourself behind the 
shields of Plato, Newton and Buffon. — 

LX VI. But who are those, niched in the eter- 
nal amphitheatre, who live from age to age, and 
who, to the utmost limits of time, will charm and 
instruct not only a nation but a world?— -Who 
are those, of whom enlightened men are speaking 
every hour? — ^Who are they, who walk with us, 
accompany us in long joumies, who advise us in 
secrecy, and reprove us without a frown? — ^Who 
are they, who dry the tears of the viridow, and 
cheer the bosoms of the wretched? — ^Whose 
birth-places do we visit with sympathy and de- 
}^t? — Over whose tombs do we bend with re* 
vereutial awe ?— Who teach us to derive happi- 
ness from ourselves, and thrill us with all those 
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deliciite emotions, of whidi our nature is sus- 
ceptible? and to whom, — ^hear it, ye military vul- 
gar ! — ^to whom do kings and warriors and states- 
men look for consolation, when they are foiled, 
defeated and disgraced ? — ^To whom, — ^but to those 
men, who glide through life, unnoticed and un- 
known, and whose merits are acknowledged 
only in the grave ; — men, whose memories live, 
not on pillars, on monuments, or on obelisks, but 
in the bosom of every amiable and enlightened 
man! — whose images are multiplied in propor- 
tion to the extension of the human race, and 
whose honourable names are echoed, with rap- 
ture, even through the universe ! — 

LXVII. The effect of natural objects upon the 
imagination of that most energetic and astonish- 
ing MTomaii, Madame Roland, may be, in a great 
degree, conceived from several passages, written 
during her imprisonment in the St Pelagic. — In 
her last thoughts, composed but a short time be- 
fore her execution, she thus addresses herself to 
her friends and relatives.*—*' Farewell, my child, 
my husband, my servants and my friends: farewell, 
thou sun! whose resplendent beams used to shed 
serenity over my soul, while they recalled it to 
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the skies: hxewdH, ye solitary fields^ which I 
have so ofteo contemplated with emotion ; and 
yoo, ye rustic inhabitants of Thez^e, who were 
wont to bless my presence ; whom I attended in 
sickness ; whose labours I alleviated^ and whose 
indigence I relieved, farewell ; — farewell, peace- 
ful retirements, where I enriched my mind with 
moral truths, and learned in the silence of medi- 
tation to govern my passions, and to despise the 
vanity of the world.'* — 

LXVm. Madame Helvetius was a woman, in 
some respects, not inferior to Madame Roland. — 
Having been the idol of her husband, whom in 
return she loved with the warmest affection, she 
became, at his death, the delight of a numerous 
circle of friends and acquaintances. — Retired at 
Auteuil, she indulged the native benevolence of 
her disposition in administering to the wants of 
animals, and in cultivating of plants. — One day, 
walking with Napoleon, then first consul of 
France, she observed to him, in answer to a 
question, he had proposed to her, '^ Ah! Mon- 
sieur grande consul ! you are littie conscious, how 
much happiness a person may enjoy upon three 
acres of ground !" — 
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^ LXIX. No one was a more enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of scenery, than Schiller.— It was his de- 
light to wander upon die banks of the Elbe, near 
Dresden, at the time, when the sun was setting 
in all his magnificence ; and often has an asto- 
nished passenger heard the poet burst into an 
ecstacy of uncontrollable delight, and call, out 
" Bravo r— 

LXX. But no writer, ancient or modem, 
ever enjoyed nature with more gusto, than the 
unfortunate Rousseau, who, in many singular in- 
stances, resembled the no less unfortunate Tasso. 
— During his residence at the Hermitage, the 
beauties of the surrounding country were a con- 
tinual source of amusement to him.—-'' Although 
the weather was cold," says he, '' and the ground 
covered lightly with snow, when I arrived there, 
the trees had begun to bud, and the evening of 
my arrival was distinguished by the song of the 
nightingale, which was heard almost under my 
window in a wood adjoining the house. — ^After. a 
light sleep, forgetting, when I awoke, my change 
of abode, I stijl thought myself in the Rue Gre^ 
nelle, when suddenly, this warbling made me give 
a start, and I exclaimed in my transport, ' At 
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length till mj wishes are accompfished!' — ^The 
first thing I did was to abandon myself to the ini« 
pression of the rural objects, with which I was 
surrounded. — Instead of beginning to set tilings 
in order in my new habitation, I began by doing 
it for my walks, and there was not a path, a copse, 
a grove, nor a comer in the environs of my place 
of residence, that I did not visit the next day. — 
The more I examined this charming retreat, the 
more I found it to my wishes. — ^Thb solitary, ra- 
ther than savage, spot, transported me, in idea, to 
the end of the world. — It had striking beauties, 
which are but seldom found near cities, and never, 
if suddenly transported thither, could any one have 
imagined hiinself within four leagues of Paris. ^'^ 
*-In this retirement Rousseau composed his ce- 
lebrated romance of the New Helobe. 

LXXI. Goldsmith, who bore the same re^ 
semblance to Rousseau, that Rousseau bore to 
Tasso, was so eager to behold whatever was 
worthy of admiration in Europe, that, almost 
without money, he travelled- over a large por^* 
tion of France, Switzerland and Germany on 
foot, and gained, as he went along, a precarious 
subsistence by playing on the flute to the pea- 

« Confetiiom, Part u. Book 9. 
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sants, to whom bis good-natute endeared him*; 
and to the monasteries, to which h^ Recommended 
himself by the vivacity of his remarks, and the 
versatility of his genius*-- -Hiid Goldsmith written 
an account of the scenes he saw, and the adven- 
tures he met with, it would h&ve been one of the 
most enteirtaining of all'books of travel — ^To the 
simplicity of Rousseau and the elegance of Albani 
would have been joikied the spirit and enthusiasm 
of Dupatyk — ' 

" To walk along the seashore/- says this ele- 
gant writer, '^ when the tide is departed, or to sit 
in the hollow of a rock, when it is coiiie in> at- 
tentive to the various sounds, that gather ion every 
side, above and below, may raise the mind to its 
highest and noblest exertions. — ^Tfae solemn roar 
of the waves, swelling into and subsiding from the 
vast caverns beneath, the piercing note of the 
gull, the frequent chatter of the guillemot, the 
loud note of the hawk, and- the scream of the he- 
ron unite to furnish out the grandeur of the scene, 
and turn the mind to Him> who is the essence of 
all sublimity*/? 

LXXU. SmoUet, whose genius was more 

* Hilt Earth. Vol. iii. p. 282. 
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adapted to the ludicrous, than the elegant de« 
partments of Kterature, even SmoUet, a3 we maj 
learn from a fine passage in his Ode to Inde- 
pendence^ had a taate for rural scenes and rural 
contemplation. — 

Nature I'U eourt in her lequettered hrnunU, 
By mountaiB, meftdow, ftretmlet, grove or oell; 

Where the poii'd lark hii evening dittj ehauntf , 
And beftlth and peaee and eenteBaplation dwell. — 

LXXIII. Pamel wished, in early life, for the 
time, when he should be at leisure to pursue the 
milder occupations of life, and to dedicate his 
genius to the observation of nature and all her 
various and contrasted beauties : — 

The nnn, that walki hii airy way, 
To light the world and five the day ; 
The moon, that shines with borrowed light; 
The stars that gild the gloomy night; 
The seas, that roll unnumbered wares; 
The wood, that spreads its shady leaves; 
The field, whose eaii eoneeal thr grain, 
The yellow treasure of the plain ; 
▲U of these, and all I see. 
Should be sung, and sung by me.— - 

LXXIV. No one was a more ardent admirer 
of the bolder features of landscape, than Dr. 
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Beattie. — ^His Hermit^ his Retirement^ and his 
Minstrel; would have immortalized his name, 
even if he had never written his Essay on Poetry 
and Music— The following passage is a gem, ex- 
tracted from a jewelled casket.-^ 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms, which nature to her Tot'ry yields ^ 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields ; 
All, that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all, that echoes to the song of even ; 
All, that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaTcn ; 
O how can'st thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ! * 

Minstrel, 

LXXV, The love of scenery, unfortunate 
that it should be so ! was one of the many causes, 
that ruined one of nature's worthiest sons. — ^Who, 
that has beheld Piercefield, does not heave a sigh, 
at the mention of Valentine Morris ? — Who, that 
sits beneath his beach-trees; — stands on his pre- 
cipice ; — ^looks down his Lover's Leap ; — surveys 
his grotto, his alcove and his giant's cave, does 
not shed a tear of regret to the memory of Va- 

4'Note32. 
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lentine Morris ? — Noble, liberal and high-minded; 
hospitable, elegant and munificent; above all, 
an enthusiastic admirer of the more noble fea- 
tures of nature, this accomplished man first dis- 
played those unrivalled beauties to the eye of 
taste. — ^With a discriminative hand, he uplifted, 
as it were, the veil from the bosom of nature, 
vrithout discovering the hand, diat lifted it« — ^Em- 
barrassed in these attempts to improve his domain ; 
his hospitalities knowing no bounds ; his ambition 
of representing the county of Monmouth in par- 
liament ungratified, and oppressed by some un- 
foreseen contingencies, he was under the melan- 
choly necessity of parting with his estate, at the 
time he was appointed governor of the island of 
St. Vincent. — Before he quitted England, he vi- 
sited Piercefield, in order to take his last fiirewell 
of their transcendent beauties. — Upon his arrival, 
the poor, who loved him as a father, crowded 
round him : — the mad with looks of sorrow ; the 
women and children with sighs and tears.-r-While 
this melancholy scene was passing, and while 
some of the poor went down upon their knees to 
implore blessings upon him, Morris stood un- 
moved : — not a sigh nor a tear escaped him. — 
When, however, he crossed Chepstow Bridge, 

VOL. II. G 
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and took a last view of the castle, nvfaicb, stand- 
ing on the edge of a h^ perpendicular rock, 
overlooks the Wye, and heard the sound of the 
mufBed bells, which announced his departure, he 
could no longer support the firmness of his cha- 
racter, but leaned back in his carriage and wept 
like an infant. — ^In the Isle of St Vincent he im- 
proved the state of the colony, and raised works 
for its defence : — but the island fell into the hands 
of the French, and government refused to reim- 
burse the governor! — ^Thus sinned against, he 
was thrown into the King's Bench prison by his 
creditors, on his return to England ; — ^and, during 
the space of seven years, endured all the hardships 
of extreme poverty. — ^Thus reduced, his wife^ who 
veas niece to Lord Peterborough, and who had 
sold her clothes to purdiase her husband bread, 
became insane ! — ^After enduring diese multiplied 
calamities for the space of seven years, he was at 
length released ; and, after loi^ years of suffer- 
ing, died in comparative ease and comfort, at the 
house of a relative in Bloomsbury Square*. 

LXXVI. So enamoured of Swiss scenery was 

* Yid. ^Irdideaoon Coxe's Hist of M onmouththire. 
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the late General Pfiffer, who resided at Lucerne, 
that; for five-and-twenty years, he made anooal 
visits to die Alps, in order to obtain correct elen^ 
dons, and a local knowledge of all the most remark* 
able places in that romandc country. — ^Upon his 
return from these excursions, he arranged his n»» 
t^als widi such accuracy, that he was at leiq;di 
enabled to form a complete topographical repr^ 
sentation of all Switzerland in mastich. — ^Thii 
model contained a perfect picture of die vegetable 
productions, and of the different strata ; with the 
relative situations and proportional elevations of 
every mountain, town, village, and lake in that 
enchantii^ country. — 

LXXVII. Even Madame de Pompadour, 
Cadierine of Medicis, and die cynic Dennis, were 
capable of receiving a sensible pleasure from the 
works of nature. — ^The first of these discordant 
characters, bold and voluptuous as she was, took 
infinite delight in forming die gardens and groves 
of Menars, which, as an instance of her peculiar 
friendship, she bequeathed to the Marquis of 
Mar^y.— -Catherine of Medicb, upon whose 
head rested many atrocious murders, prided hei^ 
self upon having made the noble avenue, which 

g2 
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still bears her name^ leading to the Chateau de 
Bloisy situated se exqubitelj, as to have remiaded 
many a traveller of the enchanted castles of Tasso^ 
Boyardo and Ariosto. — Dennis, the sour and vin- 
dictive Dennis, a critic, powerful yet tasteless, 
possessing the sting of a wasp, and the industry of 
a bee, thus describes his pleasure. — ^* I never in 
my life," says he, *' left the country without re- 
gret, and always returned to it with joy. — ^The 
sight of a mountain is more agreeable, than that 
of the most pompous edifice, and meadows and 
naturally winding streams please me before the 
most beautiful gardens, and the most costly canals. 
— ^In a journey," he continues, '* which I took 
lately into the wilds of Sussex, I passed over an 
hill, which shewed me a more transporting sight, 
than ever the country had shewn me before, 
either in England or in Italy. — ^The prospects, 
which, in Italy, pleased me most, were, that of 
the Valdamo, from the Pyrenees ; that of Rome, 
and the Mediterranean, from the mountain of 
Viterbo: — of Rome at forty, and that of the 
Mediterranean at fifty miles distance from it; 
and that of the Campagne of Rome, from Tivoli 
and Frescati: from which two places you see 
every foot of that famous Campagne, even from 
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the bottom of Tlvoli and Frescati to the foot of 
the mouDtain V iterbo, without any thmg to inter* 
cept the sight. — But from an hill in Sussex, I had 
a prospect more extensive, than any of these, and 
which surpassed them at once in rural charms, 
in pomp and in magnificence. The hill, which I 
speak of, is called Leith Hill, and is about five 
mUes southward from Dorking, about six from 
Box-hill, and near twelve from Epsom. — It juts it- 
self out about two miles beyond that range of hills, 
which terminates the north downs and the south. — 
When I saw from one of those hills, at two miles 
distance, that side of Leith Hill, which fiEu:es the 
northern downs, it appeared the most beautiful 
prospect I had ever seen; but after we con- 
quered the hill itself, I saw a sight, that would 
transport a stoic; a s^ht, that looked like en* 
chantment and vision, but vision beatific* "— 
These observations derive additional interest, 
when we consider the source, whence they pro- 
ceed; — a giant in learning, — a hornet in criticism, 
and an indignant observer of the dispensations of 
fortune I — 

LXXVIII. The castles of the Highland chiefs 
* Familiar, Moral, and Critical Letters, t. i. p. 30. 
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were situated, for the most part, in the most ro- 
mantic scenery* : — and the Dutch merchant, dull, 
cold, and phlegmatic as he is, and whom no one 
would accuse of being feelingly alive to any of the 
delights of nature, pleases his imagination, during 
his youth, with the hope of retiring to a villa, on the 
banks of a canal, and on the portico inscribing a 
sentence, indicative of his happiness. — *^ Rest and 
Pleasure:'—'' Shade and Delight."—'' Pleasure 
and Peace:' — " Rest and extensive Prospect ^ — 
" Peace and Leisure:' — ^These and similar in- 
scriptions are frequently observed on the porti- 
coes of the villas on the banks of the canak, near 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Leyden. — 

LXXIX. Herodotus visited Egypt, not only 
to obtain materials for his History, but to observe 
the face of the country, as well as the manners 
of the people.— Plato travelled with the same 
views. — Many of the more accomplished Greeks 
thought it a duty, almost imperative, to climb 
mount Atfaos, Olympus, and Parnassus, where 
the fanious temple of Apollo was situated ; and 
among whose groves the sublime Pindar, charmed 

« Note 23. 
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with the beauties of the landsdipes^ fixed his 
residence, for many of the best years of his life. 
—The Emperor Adrian traversed, with a cor- 
respondent rapture, the three regions of Etna; 
and confessed, with all the humility of philo- 
sophy, that Etna, at the rising of the sun, pre- 
sented glories, which gave him but a contempt- 
ible opinion of his own imperial condition: — 
And one of the most enlightened Naturalists of 
the present day, has often confessed to my de- 
lighted ear, that he has travelled over so many 
countries, and has taken such an exquisite plea- 
sure in investigating the several branches of na- 
tural philosophy, that there are moments, when 
he has felt, that if the greatest gifts of fortune 
were presented to him, he should, with all the 
atoicism of ingratitude, have accepted them with 
indifierence. — 

LXXX. You remember, my Leiius, the effect, 
which the district of Rhinegau had upon our 
friend La Fontaine ! — ^This district is situated in 
the electorate of Mentz, and its beauties are re- 
presented as exceeding all description. — Baron 
Reisbach has given us a most enchanting descrip- 
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tion of it*. — ^During one of those intervals of 
application, ^hich the profession of a barrister 
renders so necessary and agreeable, Mons. La Fon- 
taine, accompanied by his wife and daughter, left 
Paris with an intention of taking a tour along the 
banks of the Rhine. — ^After some weeks travelling, 
in which time they visited Dusseldorf, Coblentz, 
and Welnich, they arrived, at the close of a beau- 
tiful evening, at a small village in the district of 
Rhinegau. — ^The village was so lovely and se- 
questered, and so captivated were they with its 
beauties, that they determined to take up tiieir 
abode in a small cottage for some weeks. — ^Weeks 
lengthened into months ; and months into years ! 
— Quitting his profession, our friend erected a 
mansion on the banks of the Rhine, and there 
resided, till the iury of political opinion obliged 
him to quit it for a foreign land ! — ^Upon the set- 
tlement of a regular government in France, he 
returned to Paris — and may the blessings of his 
fiunily and his friends have awaited him there! — 

LXXXI. The influence of scenery, over the 

* Note 24. 
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mind and heart of Drummond of Hawthoniden, 
constituted one of the principal charms of hb 
life, after the death of the accomplished Miss 
Cunningham. — His retiring to Hawthomden, was 
the beginning of his happiness. — ^There, in the 
middle period of his life, Drummond tasted those 
hours of enjoyment, which were denied to his 
youth. — ^Thither Jonson travelled to enjoy the 
pleasures of his conversation, and there he per- 
used, with attention, the best Greek, Roman, and 
Italian authors ; charmed away the hours in play- 
ing favourite Italian and Scottish airs upon his 
lute, and devoted many a peaceful hour to the 
fascinating game or rather science of chess*". — 
The loss of Miss Cunningham increased, in his 
youth, that habitual melancholy, to which he was 
constitutionally disposed, and gave birth to many 
of those sonnets, the sweetness and tenderness of 
which, possessing all the Doric delicacies of 
Comus, for mellowness of feeling and tender ele- 
vation of sentiment, may vie with some of the best 
Grecian epigrams. — How beautiful is the sonnet 
to his lute, and the one, so well imitated from a 
passage b Guarini's Pastor Fido ! — 

♦ Note 25. 
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Sweet tpring ! thou eom'st with all thy goodly traiiiy 
Thy head in jQameSy thy mantle bright with jSowers, 
The zephyrs curl the green locks of the plain. 
The clouds for joy in pearls weep down the showers. — 
— Sweet spring ! — ^thou oom'st — but ah ! my pleasant hours, 
And happy days, with thee come not again ; 
The sad memorials only of my pain, 
Do with thee come, which turn my sweet to sours. 
Thou art the same, which still thou wert before, 
Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair; 
,3ut she, whose breath imbalmed thy wholesome air, 
Is gone ; nor gold, nor gems can her restore : — 
Neglected Tirtue, seasons go, and come. 
When thine forgot lie closed in a tomb ! — 



The passage of Guarini is admirably imitated 
and improved by Lord Lyttleton, in his ode on 
the approach of Springs which, in melancholy 
moments, my Leliusi you have so often sung, in 
concert with Colonna, virhile Julia has tuned it on 
her harp to a charming French air, composed by 
the elegant and amiable La Fontaine. — 

LXXXII. Milton, alive to every feeling of 
nature and the muse, honoured Guarini by adapt- 
ing his idea to the circumstance of his own mis- 
fortune ; a passage, which feelingly expresses hb 
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regret, that he could no longer enjoy the smiles 
and graces of all bounteous nature*. — 



Thus with the year. 



Seasons return, but not to me return 
Day or the sweet approach of eren or mom ; 
Or sight of Temal bloom, or summer's rote. 
Or lUKsks, or herds, or human face divinew*- 

How happy Milton was^ at those moments, 
which he was permitted, in early youth, to de- 
vote to the pleasures of rural retirement and 
contemplation, we may sufficiently perceive from 
the manner, in which he expresses his grati- 
tude to his father for having granted those pure 
and innocent indulgences. 

Nee rapis ad leges, mal^ eustoditaque gentis 
Jura, nee insulsis damnas damoribus aures ; 
Bed magis excultam cupiens ditesoere mentem. 
Me procul urbano strepitu, seoessibus altis 
Abductum Aonias jucunda per otia ripsB, 
PbcebflBO lateri comitem sinis ire beatum.— 
OAdum chari, &c. &c 

Adpairem. 

Nor did you force me, mid the bar's hoarse throng. 
To gather ridies from a nation's wrong: 

♦ Note 26. 
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To higher hopes you bade me lift my mitid^ 
And leaye the town and civic din behind ; 
Mid sweet retreats, where streams Aonian glide^ 
You placed me happy by Apollo's side.— 

LX XXIII. He resumes the melancholy 
subject of his blindness in his fine tragedy of 
Sampson Agonistes*, where he pathetically la- 
ments, in the person of Sampson, the cheerless 
and dreary void, left in his bosom, by being 
debarred the common pleasures of a fine day, 
or the milder influence of a lunar sky. — Ossian 
too, that sublime and pathetic poet ! participat- 
ing in the same calamity, with genuine feeling, 
pours out, in the richest strain of poetry, the 
tender sorrow of his heart. — ^^ O thou, that 
rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers, 
whence are thy beams ; O sun, whence thy 
everlasting light? — ^Thou comest forth in thy 
awful beauty, and the stars hide themselves 
in the sky! the moon, cold and pale, sinks in 
the western wave. — But thou thyself movest 
alone; who can be the comp^on of thy course? 
— ^The oaks of the mountains fall; the moun- 
tains themselves decay with years ; the ocean 
sinks and grows again; the moon itself is lost 

♦ L. 67-691. 
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iu heaven^ but thou art for ever the same; re- 
joicing in the brightness of thy course. — ^When 
the world is dark with tempests ; when thunder 
rolls and lightning glances through the heavens; 
thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds and 
laughest at the storm. — But to Ossian thou 
lookest in vain; for he beholds thy beams no 
more ; whether thy yellow hair flows on the 
eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of 
the west. — But thou art, perhaps, like me for 
a season ; and thy years will have an end ; thou 
shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of 
the morning. — Exult then, O sun, in the strength 
of thy youth ! age is dark and unlovely ; it is 
like the glinunering light of the moon, when it 
shines through broken clouds, and the nust is on 
the hills, the howling blast of the north is on 
the plain, the traveller sinks in the midst of his 
journey r — 

LXXXIV. In distributing rewards, and in 
conferring honours, nature is most conmionly ap- 
pealed to. — ^The poets were crowned with bays, 
and the victor with laureL — Of the ten kinds of 
bearings, into which the art of heraldry is divided, 
seven consist of signs, drawn from the natural 
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worlds— *The flower-de-lis of France was a lily, 
that of England a rose; and while the. coronets 
of earls and marquises are composed of points 
and flowers> and those of dukes are floral, the 
principal decorations of the higher descriptions 
of honour are stars, eagles and crescents. — When 
we Would welcome a hero or a monarch to his 
hom^, boughs and flowers are scattered in his 
path: — and many of our ancient festivals were 
celebrated under an oak, the young women with 
nosegays in their hands, and the young men with 
oak-leaves in their hats. 

LXXXV. In Salengy, a small village in 
Picardy, there still remains an interesting and a 
highly useful and moral custom. — It is called the 
" Festival of the Rose.'* — »On a certain day of 
every year, the young women of the village as- 
semble. — ^After a solemn trial, before competent 
judges, that young woman, who has conducted 
herself the most discreetly, and gives the most 
affecting proofs of the general innocence and 
simplicity of her character, is decorated with a 
crown, whichy thenceforward, becomes an object 
of pride to all her family. — ^This crown is a hat, 
covered with rose8.-^It frequently constitutes the 
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whole wealth of the wearer, but the instances are 
far from unfirequent, in which it has been es* 
teemed the most honourable recommendation to 
a wealthy suiton — ^This custom was instituted by 
St Medard, m the fifteenth century : — He was 
sole proprietor of the village, and his sister the 
fortunate winner of the original prize. — ^To the 
time of the revolution this festival was observed 
with all the circumstances of preparation and 
solemnity, that marked its primary institution, 
thirteen centuries before*. — 

LXXXVI. The ancient mythologists indicated 
their love of nature by their transformations^-— 
Hyacinthus was fabled to have been turned into 
a violet; Phaeton's sisters into poplars, and 
Daphne into a laurel. — Countries, too, not un- 
frequently derived their names from the pecu- 
liarity of their scenery; — and there is not a single 
Department in all France, that does not acquire 
its appellation from rivers and mountains, or 
from some distinguishing feature of the soil and 
country. — 

The ancient Britons appear to have excelled 

♦ Note 27. 
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all other nations in the appropriation of spots^ on 
which to build their towns and their villages : — 
and the names were adapted to their relative 
situations. — ^This circumstance, in some degree, 
serves to corroborate an old tradition amongst 
them, that they were originally a colony from 
Phenicia ; for it undoubtedly affords a curious 
indication of the similarity, that once subsisted 
between the old British customs and those of the 
ancient Hebrews. — Bethany stood at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives, and derived its name from 
the dates and palm-trees, which grew there in 
profusion. — Imz was so called from being si- 
tuated among extensive groves of almonds ; and 
Moses frequently calls Jericho* ^ the city of 
palm-trees, from its plain being fertile in palms 
and balsams f. — Saron derived its name from its 
vale being abundant in vines ; Nairn, a town of 
Galilee, from the agreeableness of its situation; 
and the city of Allon-Moreh, in Samaria, from 

* Deuter. ch. xxziy. v. 3. Chronicl. 11. ch. xxyiii. v. 15. 
Judges, ch. i. v. 16. — The balm of Mecca, which was for- 
merly so much culti?ated in this city, is now totally super* 
seded by a species of balsam called Zakkoun, 

t Josephus Antiq. lib. iy. c. 5. 
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its standing in ^hat St Jerome calls an ^* illus* 
trious vale/' in ^hich were large forests of ever- 
green oaks. — 

LXXXVII. In the Welch language, after the 
(Same manner, Dolgelly denotes a town, situated 
in a vale of hazels: Aber invariably means a 
confluence ; thus Aber-GlaMyn^ the ecenery of 
which is stupendous, means ^ the confluence of 
the Bluewater;" Aber^Conway, Aber^Gavenny, 
Aber-Honddy, and Aber^Tawe denote, that the 
towns so called, are situated at the confluences 
of the Tawe, the Gavenny, the Honddy, and the 
Conway. — The name of Bala, in the county of 
Merioneth, proves it to be situated at the outlet 
of a lake: — Moel^y-Don, on the banks of the 
Menai, means the " Town of the Waters ;" the 
name of Penmachno, near the falls of the Con- 
way, proves it to be a village at the head of the 
Machno; while Llan^haiadr derives its appel- 
lative from being situated near a fountain, in the 
same manner as Capernaum acquired its name 
from a clear and limpid spring. — 

LXXXVIII.Much afterthe same manner,may 
we trace the names of men and women. — Barbara 

VOL. II, H 
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from berberis, the barberry*tree ; Rosa from the 
rose; Laura* from the laurel; Lauy, from lucus^ 
a grove; Rosamond, from rosa mundi^ the flower 
of the world ; AgneSy from agnm, a lamb ; Me- 
lissa from a Greek word> signifying a bee; Au" 
relia means a cotton-weed; Margaret, a pearl; 
Cecil, a hartwort; Chloe, a gre^i herb; Deborah 
is Hebrew for a bee; Dorcas, a roe; Phillis, a 
leaf; Rachel, a sheep; and Susannah, a lily.r^ 
Galatea is milk ; Cynthia, the moon ; Jadntha, 
a hyacinth ; Saccharissa, a peculiar kind of 
honey ; Althaa, a field mallow ; and /eMf^ an 
engraft of a tree. — . 

LXXXIX. The names of men have similar 
derivations : — Valentine means a strong bay-tree ; 
Fincent, a small vnllow; Oliver, a field of olives; 
Otho, an herb^ whose leaves are full of holes; 
Rupert, a rock; Sylvester, a forest; Cyrus, in 
Persian, signifies the sun ; Neanihes, in Greek, a 
young flowery Cleanthes, the glory of flowerg; 
and Alcibiades derived his name from the Greek 
word alcibion, an herb, which operates, as an 
antidote to the bite of a serpent. — 

* Note 28. 
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But if men have derived many of their names 
from the smaller creaticms of naturei they have 
returned the obligation^ and given to moontaini, 
riverti and forests, die names of the greatest and 
wisest of their kings, heroes, and statesmen«r- 

XC. And here, my Lelius, I request your pa* 
tience, vi^hile I lead you dirouj^ the deserts of 
etymology. — ^You finovm! — and yet die subject is 
not so barren of entertainment, as you may be 
inclined to suppose; neither can I forget how 
often I have heard you ridicule, with aD the 
point and poison of your vrit^ one of the most 
distinguished orators of the age, for being totally 
Ignorant of the etymology of a single word he 
uses. — 

Thus, rill, valley, ocean, lake and harbour are 
from the Latin; river, cascade, vale^ rock, 
fores^ and fountain are from die French; lawn 
from die Daniih ; dale from the Gothic ; garden 
from the Welch; glen from the JBrse; alcove 
from the Spanish, and cataract fixim the Greek: 
— ^^hile dingle, hill, field, meadow, orchard, 
stream, flood, sea, spring, bower, and wood, are 

n2 
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from the Saxon. — Of Trees, poplar, peach, 
osier,, cherry, pear, jasmine, and lilac, are French: 
arbute, cedar, juniper, vine, saUow^ Isiurel, myr- 
tle, rose, pine, alder, acacia, larch, and cypress, 
are from the Latin : — the oak, ash, elm, beech, 
apple, plum, elder, bramble, nut, birch, box, 
broom, honeysuckle, chesnut, walnut, holly, yew, 
mulberry, aspen, lime, and ivy, are from the 
Saxon: — thorn, from the Gothic ; horn-beam, 
from the Dutch; willow and fir, from the Welch; 
while the general name of tree is derived from 
the Danish. — Of those artificial objects, which 
contribute to embellish scenery, such as bridge, 
house, cottage, and church, most of them are 
from the Saxon. — Of the colours, which con- 
tribute to adorn all those objects, blue, red, white, 
and yellow, are Saxon ; purple, French ; indigo, 
Latin ; and green, German.— rAnd it is curious 
to observe with what care the fathers of our 
language selected frx)m the various tongues, when 
we perceive, that, of the synonymies of these ob- 
jects combined, scenery and prospect we trace 
to the Ldtin, landscape to the Dutch, and view 
; to the Frend^^.^-^ 

♦ Note 29. 
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Of the days of the week, five are derived from 
the Saxoiiy one from the Danish^ and one from 
the Greek*. — ^The several periods of the day, 
morning, evening, and night, are of Saxon origin : 
— our months are from the Latin : and of our 
seasons, autumn, summer, and winter are SaxoUy 
while spring we trace to the Dutch, Week is 
also Dutch; day, month, and year are Saxon; 
hour, Latin. — Of the natural appearances of the 
heavens, moon is Greeky star Dutch, and sun 
Saxon; — as are rain, wind, snow, and hail; frost, 
lightning, and diunder. — Of the elements, earth 
and fire are of Saxon, air of Latin, and water of 
Dutch pedigree. — 

XCI. It would have been natural to have sup- 
posed, that the above subjects, as well as those ob- 
jects, which form the component parts of land- 
scape, derived their appeUations from one primary 
root, since they are all primitives, and all the na- 
tural products, if we may so express ourselves, of 
the soil. — And yet, though our organs of sensation 
are from one source, we borrow the names of 

* Monday, Greek, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday, Saxon* Thursday, Danith. 
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almost every object of nature from discordant 
tongues ! — 

XCII. If from individuals we ascend to com*^ 
miinities of men, we shall find the natural love 
of mankind for die pleasures of nature still ope-' 
rating. — It may be traced in hamlets and in vil- 
lages ; in towns and in cities. — ^There is scarcely 
a square, in any of the larger cities of Europe, 
that is not embellished widi plots of green; widi 
beds of flowers ; with shrubberies, or with rows 
of chesnut and lime trees, forming agreeable pub- 
lic walks, and shady promenades. — 

In gratifying this innate passion of the people 
consisted one of the numerous merits of the 
celebrated Kyrle.-^There viras scarcely a foot- 
path near the town of Ross> so finely situated, as 
it is, on a cliff above one of the noblest windingtf 
of the Wye, that was not, in some way or other, 
embellished by that benevolent character.^— 

Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock, whp bade the watras flow ?— 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 
Or in proud fUIs mtgnifioentiy lost, 
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But eleftr and Mrlkts, powing through the phuD» 
Health to the sick and lolace to the fwain* — 
Whole causeway parts the Tale with shady rows f 
Whose seats the weary traTeller repose ? — 
Who tevffht that heaTOD-direeted spire to rise ? 
«< The Man OF Rosa/' eaeh lisping babe replies^— 

Cesar, animated by a desire of pleasing the 
Roman people, bequeathed to them his gardens; 
a favour, for which they ever after honoured his 
memory*. — In the present day, they resort in 
crowds to the green oaks of the Borghese villa.—- 

XCIII. The walks, around the city of Smyrna 
in Asia Minor, are represented as highly pleasant 
and agreeable; particularly on the west side of 
the Frankf where there are groves of orai^e and 
lemon trees ; which, being clothed with leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit, regale three of die senses at 
the same time. — ^The public promenade, on the 
banks of the Neva, at St P^ersburg, is repre- 
sented to be as fine as any in the woild. — At 
Berlin the squares, which are the most elegant, 
are diose, in which are planted shrubs and trees ; 
the entire city is surrounded by gardens, while 

• Note 39. 
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that of. Vienna, whose dirty and narrow streets 
inspire nothing but disgust, is encircled by a wide 
field, having a singular and beautiful appearance, 
and such as no other capital can boast. — All the 
genteeler sort live, for the most part, within the 
ramparts in winter, but among the suburbs in 
summer. — 

XCIV. Nothing can be more agreeable, thian 
the terrace or Belvidere of the castle of Beziers 
in France, commanding, as we are told, a most 
enchanting prospect of the fine country, adjacent 
to the town and the valley, (through which runs 
the Orbe,) rismg gradually on each side, and form- 
ing an amphitheatre, enriched with fields, vine- 
yards and olives. — ^The city of Dijon, the ancient 
capital of the Duke of Burgundy, has most de- 
lightful walks, both within and without the town : 
the streets of Dantzic are studded with trees ; — 
and the inhabitants of Bruges have planted se- 
veral stately rows, forming as many agreeable 
walks, even in the public market-place. — Most of 
the cities, in France, are embellished with public 
walks. — ^Those at Toulouse, particularly the Es- 
planade on the banks of the Garonne ; and the 
promenade at Aix, in Provence, called the Orti- 
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belle, are represented as being exceedingly de- 
lightful. — ^The terrace, too, at MontpellieVf called 
La Place de Ptyrou, and the Esplanade, shaded 
by olive trees, are remarkably fine. — ^The latter en* 
joys a noble domestic landscape, while from the 
former, on a clear day, may be seen to the east 
the Alps, forming the frontiers of Italy ; to the 
west the Pyrenees; to the south, the magnificent 
waters of the Mediterranean sea! — 

XCV. But of all the public walks in Europe^ 
the Marina of Palermo is said to possess the 
greatest advantages. — ^The Parks of Westminster, 
the Prado at Madrid, the Elysian Fields of Paris, 
have nothing to compare with it. — ^''The Mar 
rina," says the Abate Balsamo *, ** is the fashion- 
able drive at Palermo from the Porta Felice, to- 
wards the Garden of Flora, to which all the no- 
bility, gentry, and carriages resort every eveniiq^. 
— It is a magnificent esplanade, in the centre of 
which is a band of music, which plays several 
hours after suit-set. — It extends along the sea- 
shore, in front of a range of fine palaces and ter- 
races, among which are those of the Prince of 

* Sute of Sicily. Yaufhtn, p. IL 
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Butera^ and die English ambassador. — ^Viewed 
from thence, the triple rqw of carriages, the con- 
course of people, the harbour full of shipping, 
and several English men of war: on the righ^ 
the rich countiy and mountains of the Bagaria; 
on the left, the huge and abrupt rock of Monte 
Pell^rino^ fringed at its base with fine woods, 
and die superb seat of Prince Belmonte, form^ 
altogether, a coup tPml equal, if not superior to 
any public walk m Europe."-— 

* 

XCVI. A love of effect has been, also, evinced 
by several founders of cities, in the disposition 
of their several streetB.-^BiAylon was an exact 
aquare ; Nifieoek a parallelogram ; the City of Da- 
<itd^ a circle ; whHe Cesaria, celebrated for its port 
and marble buildings*, was erectied in the form 
of an amphidieatre. — ^Two of the finest ^streets in 
die world were diose of ancient Alexandria. — 
Nodiing in modern Eurc^ can compare with 
tliem«rr-One of these streets was two thousand 
feet wide, reaching in lengdi from die gate, called 
die Canopus, to the sea: — die other, of the same 
breadth, intersected it. — ^The place, . where they 

^ Josephns Aatiq. Lib. xx. e. 13. 
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crossed each otber^ formed a square, from the 
middle of which were seen the two gates, and 
ships, sailing and resailing towards the north and 
the south. — ^These streets were decorated widi 
mansions, formed of marble and porphyry ; widi 
temples, obelisks, and public buildings*. — ^The 
city of TaidUy rising on a fine liver in the pro* 
vince of Kathay, seems in some measure to have 
resembled Babylon^ — ^It was erected by the great 
Khan of Tartary, and supplied with inhabitants 
from the opposite city of Cambalu. — ^The mode 
of building, adopted in this city, is not unworthy 
of European attention^. — Breda is built in the 
form of a triangle; Botirdeatix in that of a bow, of 
which the river Garonne forms ikie string.-— Con- 
staniinoplef standing between the Kack Sea and 
the Sea of Marmora, risesintheformof atrigon: 
— ^in the ascent, many of the houses have a view 
of the one sea, while diose, situated on die norths 
have a view of the other >— but the streets are 
narrow, filthy and mean, forming a lamentable 
ccmtrast to the splendour of the mosqoesi the 
palaoes and caravanseries^— • 

« Nole3K t Note 33. 
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XCVn. Though in the Sites of cities, a re- 
gard for beauty or even convenience has not been 
generally observed^ which would almost induce us 
to imagine that they were the results of accident, 
rather than of design*, there are some, which 
reflect considerable credit on the taste and public 
virtue of their founders. — While, therefore, we 
admire the fine situation of the city of Lisbon^ 
and the magnificent views, which are exhibited 
from many of its parts, who can reflect, without 
feelings of indignation and contempt, on the 
wickedness and wantonness of folly, which could 
prompt Peter of Russia, so far to outrage nature, 
is to raise a mighty city upon piles, in fens and 
swamps, with the loss of innumerable men, in the 
Isthmus, between the lake Ladoga and the gulph 
of Finland? — 

XCVIII. The Hebrews were remarkably proud 
of their cities. — Engeddi, seated in the deserts, 
was celebrated by Eusebius for its balm, and by 
Solomon for its vineyards •}-. — ^David calls Jerusa- 
lem ** the City of God ; — ^the mountain of his ho- 

* Note 33. f Song of Solomon, ^. i. t. 14. &e. 
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lineBs: beautiful for its situation, and the glory of 
the whole earth *." — It was built upon two hills, 
encompassed by mountains on every side, and the 
country round it was loudly celebrated, as a land, 
flowing with milk and honey; which, as the 
prophet Ezekiel exclaims, is ** the glory of all 
landsf!" — Tirxah was situated so finely, that 
Idle author of the Canticles compares his mistress 
to it : — *^ I am my beloved's, and my beloved is 
mine — ^thou art comely, oh! my love, as Jerusa- 
lem ; as beautiful as Tirzah %.*' 

XCIX. The town of Valence^ in the depart- 
ment of the Drome, was chosen by the Romans 
for the loveliness of its situation, and thence de- 
rived its name of Valentia. — ^It was the Garonne 
and the luxuriant country, on both sides of its 
banks, that first induced the Romans to build the 
city of Bourdeaux: at the present day, it has 
finely shaded walks, and, during the vintage, the 
Pays de Medoc, producing the best grapes for 
claret, presents a picture as beautiful, as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. — 



* PUtlm XLTiu. T. 1, 2. t Eiekiel, c. xx. y. 6. 
\ Canticles, ch. ti. t. 4. 
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C. The ancient Ptokmais, now called jicra, 
was veiy findy aituatedy^^-having, on Ibe east 
and the nordi^ a rich and fertile plain; <m the 
south, a spacious bay extended itself to Mount 
Garmel; on the: west, its walls were watered by 
the Mediterranean se^ij-^Nantes, standing on &e 
summit and declivity of a. hill, commands ii view 
of dl the acljacent country for matay miles round, 
while below, the Loire sweeps its graceM course, 
decorated with small islands, in which ai^ a num- 
ber of gardens and summer4iouses. — ^The scite of 
Calcutta was fixed upon by an agent of the East 
India Company, because he was chlOrqied with a 
laige umbrageous grove, that grew upofi tfae.^ot, 
on which that. great and magnificent d^ now 
atattds.-^The city of Valencia stands in one of 
tbe moat beautiful vales in- all Spain*.*— j3ri^e& 
xises on the side of a hill, and from the ramparts 
overlooks a ftcb and luxuriant country ; while the 
ancient . Palmyra^ the richest and proudest city 
of the east, stood in a vast desert, totally devoid 
of trees, uid in possession of cmly one, soli- 
tary fountainf. — Ramah viras built on two high 
hills, and to the stranger wore the appearance of 

* Note 34. t Note 35. 
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two cilie8« — Seville is bo fioely litiiat^^ that die 
Andaluflians do not hetititte to say, Aai ikoB^f 
who have never seen it^ have seen nothing ra- 
markable *.— rGfenoa, built upon a rinng hill, and 
wearing so captivating an appearance;, when be* 
held by ships sailing in its gulph, loses, however, 
much of its beauty on a nearer approach, &om 
the circumstance of its possessing scarcely a 
nngle tree. — ^It has, according to the Italian pvoi* 
verb^ ^' Men wUkaui faith,, sea wUkoui fith, and 
land without trees!* — Barcdona has a fine and 
{Mcturesque effect, in which way soever it is ap» 
proachedy whedier by sea or by land.— Ib/ifdb 
enjoys a most romantic situation) but the streets 
are mean and narrow, and so steep, diat few caiL 
rii^es are seen in them.— The inmiediate countiy 
round the city of Bassora is represented by the 
Arabs as one of the most delightful in all Asia s 
— ^beyond this region of dehght, however, stretch 
the deserts of Inkl-^Nazareth was erected in a 
concave valley, on the top of an high hill. — Ephe* 
sus, seated on a declivity, had a fine prospect of a 
fertile vale, watered by the rivar Cayster, rolling 



* ** Qaien no ha Tisto Sevilla, 
No hftTiAto maraTillm," — 
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in so many graceful and eccentric curves^ that the 
Turks have given it the appellation of the Lesser 
Meandres, — Alba was situated between a large 
lake and a mountain, the borders of the lake being 
surrounded on three sides by deep forests. — 
r 
CI* Corinth having two havens, part of the 
uty had as fine a view of the Ionian sea, as the 
other part had oi the Egean. — Jezreel stood in a 
most agreeable vaDey, and was the favourite retreat 
of the kings of Israel. — ^Delightful as the valley 
once was, it is now totally uncultivated, and used 
only as an occasional resort for Arabian shep- 
herds! — Baia was so finely situated, that the 
Roman nobility vied with each other, in erecting 
villas upon its cliffs, and, in their emulation, en- 
croached upon the borders of the ocean ^. — ^The 
present condition of this once celebrated spot is 
thus described by Thomson. — 

There Baiae sees no more the joyous throng, 
Her banks all beamings Mrith the pride of Rome: 
No generous yines now bask along the hills, 
Whefe sport the breezes of the Tyrrhene main : 
With baths and temples mixt, no villas rise : 

♦ Note 36. 
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Nor art-stt^Vb^ed ttnfd reliictant waveB, 
Draw the cool wuriuurs of the breathing deep : 
No spreading ports their sacred arms extend : 
No mighty moles the big intrusWe storm, 
From the oalm station, roll resomiding back. — 
An almost total dMolation sits, 
A dreary stillness, saddening all the coast. — 

IJberty,-^Pari i. /. 29f. 

CII. Avignon, though standing in an exten- 
sive plain^ commands^ from its more elevated 
points^ a finely variegated country; the Rhone 
rolling its fertile course through meadows, abound- 
ing in olives, while the feet of the hills are studded 
with viiieyardt.-r-21i&ur " the Proud," as Virgil 
calls it, now cUled TivoK, had so many scenerial 
accompaniments, that Julius Cesar, Caius Cafrc 
sius, Augustus, Lepidus, Catullus, Propertius, 
and many of the Roman nobility had coimtryf 
houses there. — ^Adrian erected a beautiful villa, 
and called it IHburtina* ; 2^nobia, the captive 
Palmytean queen, there ended her days; and 
there Horace vras accustomed to reside, for se« 
veral months in the year, — Agrigentum was pe- 
culiarly well situated for commerce, for comfort, 
aQdfbr defence. — High rocks, as the Abate Bal- 

* Note 37. 
VOL. II. 1 
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samo informs us^ '^ screened it from the north 
winds, and presented a strong barrier against as- 
sailants; pleasant hills sheltered the inhabitants 
on three sides without impeding the circulation of 
air ; before them a broad plain, watered by the 
Agragas, gave admittance to the sea breezes, 
and to a noble prospect of that awful element ; 
the port lay in view of the mouth of the river, 

§ 

and the plain was lined with gay and populous 
suburbs.*' — 

cm. Morocco stands in a valley, formed by 
two ranges of high mountains, and its environs 
are agreeably diversified by the shade of olives 
and palms. — ^The climate, in many parts of the 
states of Algiers, is too good for such a dege- 
nerate and rapacious race :-— the fields are in cour 
stant verdure all the year, the trees always in leaf, 
and flowers of some sort or other always in blos- 
som. — ^The city is built on the side of a hill, in 
the form of an immense amphitheatre, and the 
houses, rising over each other in regular terraces, 
almost every house has a full and distinct view of 
the Mediterranean sea. — Ldlle, on the contrary, 
in common with almost all the towns in Flanders, 
is situated in a dead flat : — so also is Amsterdam, 
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built upon piles of wood, like St. Petersburg, with 
a marshy soil and an unhealthy atmosphere.—* 
The only picturesque view, it exhibits, is from 
the Pont Neiif; but it is a picture of artf — Na- 
ture displays nothing. — Copenhagen has little of 
beauty, but the gardens of the palace of Rosen- 
berg ; while nothing in the city or neighbourhood 
of Ekmeur pleases the eye of the traveller, but 
those of Marie Lyst, (Maria's delight) in which 
the father of Hamlet is reported to have been 
murdered : — 



sleepiof in my ordiard, 



My ciutom always in the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thine uncle Ktole, 
With juice of cunied hehenon in a phial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The leperous distiiment. 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 5. 

CIV. Madrid stands in an extensive plain; 
Grand Cairo* in a sandy one :— from the top of 
its castle, however, the finest and most singular 
view in all Egypt presents itself, the different 

* Cairo, so disagreeable to those, who have seen London, 
Paris, and £dinburg, is esteemed by the natives, " the most 
magnificent spot under the canopy of heayen, the matchless 
city, and the mother of the world !" 

I2 
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aspects of which, .at the two opposite seasons of 
the year, are such as no other city caa boast"*^. — 
Seringapaiamf before the conquest, was, as we 
are informed by Major Dirom, the most beau« 
tiful spot, possessed by any native prince in India, 
r— Upon taking possession of it by the English and 
Mahratta chiefs, the magnificent gardens of the 
Sultan, and the island, in which they were si* 
tuated, became bare and desolate !-— 

CV. The lovely country, in which Spa stands, 
has contributed, in a great degree, to extend the 
fame of its mineral waters : — ^and while Palermo, 
sumamed the happy, and frequently called the 
Golden Valley, and the Garden of Sicily, is a 
complete school of landscape in itself, Aix, the 
provincial capital of Provence, stretches itself in 
a retired and romantic valley, with environs, beau* 
tiful beyond imagination! — Aleppo, the most 
commercial city of the west of Asia, and yielding 
m population oviy to Smyrna, Cairo and Con*- 
stantinople, stands in a vast plain, and can be seen 
from an immense distance. — ^From one of the 
domes of this city are observed the snowy sum- 
mits of the Bailan, the Euphrates, and the moua- 

* Yid. RoUin. 
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tains, rising over the river Orontes. — ^Those moan- 
tains abound in plantations of olives and mulber- 
ries, disposed in the order of quincunx, a mode 
of planting in frequent use among the Syrian 
Druses*. — Ancona rises upon the brow and sum- 
mit of a hill, in a luxuriant country, enriched 
with vineyards, having a fine view of the Adriatic 
on one side, and of the Appenines on the other.— 
Bologna stands in a country, resembling a gar- 
den, covered with innumerable vines, hanging in 
festoons from tree to tree. — From the city of Gf- 
9ieva, proudly rising over the Leman Lake, the 
eye, at a single glance, sweeps over the Pays de 
Vaud; gardens and vineyards without number; 
villas, castles, villages, and ruins ; the magnificent 
lake and the lovely vallies of Savoy, sleeping at 
the feet of the majestic frontiers of Italy! — 

CVI. The appearance of Venice^ from the Adri- 
atic, is inconceivably fine. — ^A vast city rises out of 
the oceati. — On approach, it appears like several 
tovms, standing upon as many islands. — It was 
with justice, that Sannazaro, who generally be- 
comes wanton, when he speaks of Venice, calls it 

* Travels in Egypt and Syria, toI. n. p. 131. 
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** Imx et Deem Ausonia/^ — Rome and LisboTi, 
are each erected upon seven adjoining hills. — The 
former ranges itself along the Tiber, about three 
leagues from the sea of Tuscany ; — ^the latter, re- 
freshed by the breezes of the Tagus and the At- 
lantic, with an admirable climate, commands one 
of the finest harbours in all Europe. — ^These two 
cities, from the natural rising and falling of their 
streets, present a continual interchange of shade 
and sunshine. — 

CVII. Few cities are more agreeable in their 
approach, than the entrance into the Hague, 
called, (like Lydda*), a village, though in po- 
pulation and extent equal to many cities in Eu- 
rope ; where, after gliding along dull and uninter- 
esting canals, with a succession of similar objects 
always before the eye, the woods, leading to the 
Maison-de-Bois, strike every one with as much 
admiration and pleasurci as Buena Vistaf affords 
to the navigator, who has long had nothing but 

* Josephus, Antiq. Lib. xx. — ^This Tillage wm alto called 
DiogpoUs, in the present day Loudd, 

f One of the Cape de Yerd islands. — ^It is so called from 
the delightful appearance, it wears to ships at sea ; — Buena 
Vis'.a meaning t^ good prospect. 
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douds and water to regale his sight. — ^W^ho can 
refrain from lamenting the policy, which directed 
the destroying all the gardens and villas of the 
beach, in order to render the city of Cadiz still 
more dilBScult of approach ? — Disagreeable sands 
now blind the eye, where gardens and shrubberies 
once delighted the senses ; and so extensive was 
this devastation, that scarcely a tree remains in the 
whole island! 

CVIII. Lima, the capital of Peru, stands in 
one of the finest plains in all the world ; abound- 
ing in orange trees and citrons, and well watered 
by rivers and rivulets. — 

Florence rises in a plain, covered with trees 
of every description. — It derives its name from 
die beauty of its environs. — Parma, watered by 
the Po, lies, as Petrarch describes, between the 
Alps and the Apennines, below the cascades 
of the one, and the thunders and torrents of the 
other : — while the inhabitants of Sion in the Val^ 
his, with pardonable vanity, inscribe over their 
gates a perverted meaning of a passage in scrip* 
lure, intimating the superior beauty of their city 
over those of the rest of the world : — ^^ The Lord 
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loveth tiie pities of Sioii^ more than, all fthe taber- 
nacles of Jacob."-^TbaB Lavkanney Europe pre- 
sents no city, moir^'Abounding in delightful land- 
scapes; than FeMjF, -nothing in the Pays de 
Vatni is so beau^ultmd so captivating :-Hand so 
abbtmdii^ in -eivcnry icomfort/of life;.- and ^evmry 
charm of scenery is iHeide/iieBrg*, that «i'^etehrated 
German exclaims^ in avein of enthusiasm, ^^ were 
some unhappy man to ask, where he ought to- 
live, in order, now and then, to steal an hour 
from sorrow, I wotild tell him " Heidelberg;*' — 
and were some happy being desirous to learn, 
which place he ought to choose, in order to 
crown every joy of life with fresh garlands, I 
would tell him '^ Heidelberg." 

GIX. SPriburg is almost ^entirely concealed 
by its hilts: it bursts nmexpeetediy on the s^ht,^ 
hanging 6n precipices^ shaded ^by tUckets, and 
vttri^gitted with 'rocks, woods, and meadows.*— • 
The public walks at ^B^fe ^extend along Ifae 
bainks of a river, ardiied with triees) and command.^ 
a ndble prospect over a longtiActetf meadows 
and fields. — ^At Berne is one of the 'finest .prome- 

* About '^Mirlesfues from Miibheiiii. 
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uades in all the world: — ^while Zurich^ the 
pital of a canton, called the epitome ofJSwitzer^ 
land, having every species of landscape, for whicfa 
that fine country is distinguished, rises upon the 
banks of a noble and expansive take.-— The pub- 
lic walk at Berne is a terrace f^nted with lime 
trees, in the neighbourhood of the great church : 
from beneath the branches is seen a most e»- 
chantingly rich and fertile country, backed by 
enormous masses of the Grison mountains, co- 
vered, even in summer, with perpetual snow, and 
finely contrasted by the vivid colour of the woods 
and meadows, diat lie stretched beneath. — *^ The 
eye, on surveying the enormous masses of the 
Alps near this canton," says Mons.Zimmernumn, 
** piled one upon the other, forming one vast and 
uninterrupted dbiain of mountains, and rearing 
their lofty summits to the skies, conveys to the 
heart the most rapturous delight! While the 
succession of soft and lively shades, which they 
throw a|!Ound the scene, tampers the impression, 
and renders the view as agreeable, as it is sub- 
lime.^-r-^n the contrary,, no feeling heart can, on 
ft close view, behold this prodigious wall of rocks 
without experiencii\g involuntary trembling. — 
The mind contemplates with affright their eternal 
snows, their stef^p ascent^, Iheir dark caverns, the 
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torrents^ \irhich precipitate themselves with deaf^ 
ening clamours from their summits^ the black 
forests of firs, that overhang their sides, and the 
enormous fragments of rock, which time and 
tempests have torn away •— How my heart thrilled/' 
continues this elegant and feeling writer, ^' when 
I first climbed through a steep and narrow track 
upon these sublime deserts, discoveriflg, every 
step I made, new mountains rising over my head, 
while upon the least stumble death menaced me 
in a thousand shapes below ! — But the imagina- 
tion immediately kindles, when you perceive 
yourself alone in the midst of this grand scene 
of nature, and reflect upon these heights on tlie 
weakness of human power, and the imbecility of 
the greatest monarchs !" — Such are the emotions 
and reflections, excited and experienced, while 
contemplating the scenery near the city of 
Berne. — 

ex. But of all cities, the most singular one 
in itself is Moscow; which, though seated in an 
extensive plain, affords greater variety for archi- 
tectural design, than any other city in £urope> or 
perhaps in the world. — Dr. Clarke's description 
of it is highly animated and picturesque. — 
** Moscow is, in every respect, extraordinary ; as 
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^ell in disappointing as in surpassing expecta* 
don; in causing wonder and derision, pleasure 
and regret. — Numerous spires, glittering with 
gold, amidst burnished domes and painted pa- 
laces, appear in the midst of an open plain for 
several versts before you reach the gate, at which 
we entered. — Having passed, you look about and 
wonder #hat is become of the city, or where you 
are ; and are ready to ask, how far is it to Mos- 
cow ? — ^They will tell you, " this is Moscow;** — 
iand you behold nothing but a wide and scatter- 
ed suburb, huts, gardens, pigsties, brick walls, 
churches, dunghills, palaces, timber yards, ware- 
houses, and a refuse, as it were, of materials, suf- 
ficient to stock an empire with miserable towns 
and miserable villages.— One might imagine aU 
the states of Europe and Asia had sent a build- 
ing by way of , representative to Moscow, and, 
under this impression, the eye is presented with 
deputies from all countries, holding congress; 
timber huts from regions beyond the Arctic ; 
plastered palaces from Sweden and Den- 
mark, not white-washed since their arrival; 
painted walls from the Tyrol; mosques from 
Constantinople; Tartar temples from Bu- 
CHARIA; pagodas, pavilions, and virandas, from 
China ; cabarets from Spain ; dungeons, prisons, 
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and public Offices, from Francs; ardiitectiml 
ruins from Kome; teriaces and tiellisses from 
Naples; ^apd wardiouses from Wapping*/* 

CXI. LONDON is admirably ritoated for 
the purposes of trade. — The most picturesque 
Tiews of this great city are from the Hampstead 
and Hi^igate hills on die north, the Surrey hills 
on the south, and from Greenwich park on the 
south-east. — ^The last of these views i^, of its 
kind, the finest in all the world. — ^There are other 
scenes in nature, far more beautiful and sublime, 
in reference to landscape; but it is impossible to 
fix upon any spot in the entire globe, where the 
r^ections, excited by a combination of objects, 
created by man,^e so varied and profound; and 
lyhere the emotions, which those reflections create, 
are so powerful and transporting. — Here — rinnu* 
merable evidences bear witness to the astonishing 
powers of man, and operate, as so many aigu- 
ments, to prove the divinity of his oiigin. — In 
gdier scenes, it is the God of Nature, that speaks 
to us; in this, it is the Genius of Man. — ^All the 
wealth, that the industry of nations has gathered 
together, seems to be extended before us; — and 

* l^jnifLtvAil March2it 1818. 
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on this spot the east, the west, the south, and 
the north, appear to concentrate. — From the 
multitiide of objects, presented to our sight, the 
i^a of infinity shoots into the mind^ — ^The .first 
feeling is the feeling of matter; the last feeling is 
the feeling of spirit:— Tired of diis diuriial sphere^ 
the soul acknowledges the divinity of its origin; 
it gravitates towards its centre; it springs for? 
ward, and rests — in the bosom of the Eternal!-— 

We have wandered from city to city, my 
Lelius, till I am weary of the journey; let us 
return to our woods and mountains again. 

CXII. Among the Jews, the Essenes* appear 
to have had the greatest relish for a rural and 
contemplative mode of life : — In the middle ages 
all taste for the sublime and beautiful was coo: 
fined to the Monks. — ^This taste did not originate 
with the earliest founders of the monastic orders, 
for Paul, the first hermit, resided in a cave, and 
Su Anthony on Mount Colzim, a dreaiy and 
pathless desert!-— Paschomius, among the niins 
of a deserted village, on an island formed by the 

« Note 38. 
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Nile^ erected the first regular cloister, and soon 
after founded eight others in the deserts of The^ 
bais; — St. Hilarion lived forty years in a desert*; 
while Simeon Stylites, the celebrated Syrian 
diepherdy on a column, sixty feet in height, un- 
moved either by the heat of summer, or the cold 
of winter, lived for a period of thirty yearst.— 
His followers, and those of all the earlier hermits, 
anchorets, and ascetics, sought, as the seats of re- 
tirement, the most uncultivated solitudes, and the 
most sterile wildernesses.*— In process of time, 
however, the taste for natural beauty improved, 
and the founders of abbeys, priories, and other 
religious houses, became remarkable for selecting 
the most delightful situations for the theatres of 
tfieir devotion ; and, having once established them* 
•elves, they were far from being deficient in the 
art of improving the natural advantages of the 
spots, they had chosen. 

CXIII. The order of Carmelites constituted 
one of the four orders of mendicants. — ^They de- 
tmrred diemselves from ever possessmg propert}'; 

♦ Yid. St. Jerom. torn. i. 241. 

t Yid. Theodoret. in Ylt F^inim. lib. xx. 854. 
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they never tasted animal food; diey habituated 
themselves to manual labour; were constantly 
engaged in oral or mental prayer ; and continued 
in religious silence from the hour of vespers to 
the third portion of the succeeding day. — ^The 
law, forbidding the use of meat, was, in some 
degree> mitigated by the popes Eugenius and 
Pius ; in consequence of which, and a few other 
regulations, this order divided into two, under 
the names of the moderate and the barefooted 
Carmelites. — ^The Benedictines always walk- 
ed two and two ; diey never conversed in the re- 
fectory; slept singly in the same dormitory; per- 
formed their devotions seven times in a day; and 
in Lent fasted till the hour of six. — ^They had but 
a slight covering to their beds; slept in their 
clothes; and their wardrobe consisted of only 
two coats, two cowls, and a handkerchief. — ^The 
Dominicans were the most mfamous, as well 
as the most celebrated and powerful of all the 
monastic orders. — ^Attentive, at all times, to their 
secular interests, there was not a crime, of whidn 
they were not guilty, nor a meanness, to which 
they would not stoop, in order to augment their 
influence, or enlarge their possessions. — Differ- 
ence of opinion they stigmatised as heresy; and 
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fraud; tredcheiTf^ and hypocrisy^ ne^r ceaaed to 
pereecutay under the assumed motives of zeal for 
tlie cause ofreligicm. — The Fran«;is€AK& pro^ 
fcssed poverty, yet/ by the boun^iof the popes^ 
they were amply couipeudated ' by. papal* mdui-» 
gencies. — ^Hies^ orders^ much as they beli^. the 
nwek sfnritr of their Master, bas^ as qMmy qI theb 
followers became in commoa wi& the Capu« 
dkinsy the Bai^ilians, and the Copdeliers, sekkuu 
failed to fix upOA the most beautiful and pio< 
tuaresque spots, on which to erect -tfaeipmoiias^ 
teries, convents, andhermih^s; — ^Iili Italy they 
neglected not to use their priyitegeof :se)ection. — 
Almost every religious house, tfaereibf e^ in ^t 
eountiry, was agreeably situated *. 

CXIV. The abbey of Vallombrosa was erected 
bj^ a Florentine enthusiast, (Giovanni Gualberto) 
who, captivated by the solemnity of a vale, in the 
heart of the Apennines, forsook the world, and 
gal^ celebrity ^d a spot, till that period-known only 
for the profound silence and soHtude, that per- 
vade ita wood* t*— The town of Salerno, which 
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^nds most deligbtfully, was full of religious 
houses. — ^* To whom/' enquired the president 
Dupaty, ^'to whom does that beautiful house, 
situated on the top of yon hill, belong?'^ — **To 
monks.''— " And that on the declivity?"— *' To 
monks." — *^ And the one at the foot of yon 
eminence?" — ** To monks." — ** The monks then 
I>ossess all Salerno?" '' There are ten convents ;^ 
five parishes; one bishoprick^ two seminaries, and 
ft chapter.— There are so many convents in the 
town, that there is not a single ship in the bar-' 
hour!"— 

CXV. To a love of scenery and retirement 
the Carthusians owe the origin of their order. — 
Two brothers, natives of Genoa, were early in 
life, wedded to the naval profession. — ^After many 
toyages, which occupied as many years, the one 
wrote from Genoa to his brodier, at Marseilles,- 
to solicit his return to his native town. — Receiv- 
ing no ansM'er to his affectionate letier, he under- 
took a journey to enquire into the motives of hb 
brother's silence. — " I am weary of commerce 

number of fkllen spirits to the leares, that fliU ii^ Yalloin* 
bro«a during the autumn. 

VOL. II. K 
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and navigatioii/* said hb brotiier, '^ I will no 
kMdger trast my safety to the mercy of the ele- 
ipents.— *-I have fixed upon the bordora of Para- 
diae, wh^re I itm resolved to spend the i^miander 
of Jiiy days in peace^ and where I shall wai|t with 
tcanquillity the period of n^ death«^'-^Upon his 
broth^s requesting him. to explain Imoself, he 
led bim to Montrieu, situated 19 a deep valley^; 
Embosomed with wood, whence issued a multi- 
tude of rivulets, — ^The charms of the surrounding, 
scenery, and the awful inl^ice of the spot^ so cal«» 
culated for retirement, induced the latter t<>:foI-» 
low the example of his brother, and having sold 
ikeir efttates^ they founded the.!oider of Carthu- 
sians, and gave themselves up to meditation and 
devotion*. 

CXVL To say nothing of the reli^ous houses 
pf Germany, situated on the banks of the Rhine 
and the Danube, who could exhibit a finer taste, 
than thci founders of the Carmelite conv^t at the 
Sattu^casf^. or of the monastery and hermitages 
of Montserrat??— the one situated in a sequestered 
valley, and the others on the most picturesque 

♦ Yid. life of Petrarch, p. 207. f Note 40. 
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elevation in all. Spain: — ^than the foundeis of the 
Capuchin convents at .Scicli and ChiaFamontie, in 
the island of Sicily?— -than the convent of Corde- 
liers at Werst^ein, and the hermitage of Jet 
Croix in Sifrits^land ?<^--or of those on the em»> 
laences^ overloolpi^ the* lioire,. between Angers 
and,Anc^niii%f. .;. 
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' Than the sitiiatioft^ of the monasteKy, near 
iUbapp, nothing ican he more admirable.-^Walk- 
ing in< t)ie; gardf5tf^> belonging: to this rdigiouy 
bouseji tbe.Ei^i^oness Stolberg was so astonished 
at the beautifi^l and sublime .scene^ which thm 
presented. itjselfy that}. her voice failed in the ex^ 
pr^ssion of .her admiration,; and she continued 
speechless several days! 

CXVII. No spot, in the neighbouriiood of Ho* 
ly well^ could have been better selected, than the 
one, on which stood the abbey of Basingwerk, 
rising among rich pastures, and having a fine view 
ofji^e Pee, the city of Chester, and ihe hills of 
Lancashire. — Nor, in Hampshire, could be found 
a site, niore suitable for religious contemplation, 
than that, where noMr stand the ruins of Netiey 

K 2 
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'Abbey, partially screened by wood, on the shores 
of the Southampton water. 

• 

The priory of flanesford, once inhabited by a 
society of black canons of St Augustine, stanch 
in a fertile vale, beneath the rocks, on which 
Goodrich proudly elevates its pointed fragments. 
— ^The Cistercian abbey of Whitland, bosomed 
in a sequestered valley, stood near the spot, which 
was once the favourite summer residence of the 
greatest, because the best, of all the Cambro-Bri- 
itish monarchs, — Howel Dha, the Solon and Justi- 
nian of Wales.—- The abbey of Cym-Hir, near 
Rhaidr-guy in the county of Radnor, sleeps, as it 
were, at the foot of a deep, woody valley, watered 
by the Clewedog, over which high mountains 
form themselves into a grand and noble amphi- 
theatre. 

. CXVIII. No spot could have been selected; 
more abounding in admirable accompaniments, 
than that, on which stood the small priory, once 
belonging to a society of Franciscans, at Uanfaes ; 
commanding a magnificent view of the north end 
of the Snowdon chain, and an admirable prospect 
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of the bay of Beaumaris; — a bay, not excelled^ in 
all the empire^ for its numerous picturesque com* 

» 

binations. — Is there a scene, more wild and ro« 
mantic, than where the walls of Llanthony rear 
themselves at the foot of the Black mountains, 
on the banks of the Honddy, in the sequestered 
vale of Ewias?— So retired is it, that, at one 
time, it was scarcely known to the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring hamlets. — In this lonely recess, 
St. David formed a hermitage, and erected a 
chapel. — 

A Utile lowly hermitage It was 

Down in a dale, hard by a foreft's tide. 
Far from reiort of people, that did pat 

In traTeil to and fro : a Uttle wyde 
There wat an holy ehapell ediffde. 

Wherein the hermit dewly wont to tay 
« Hit holy thingt each mom and erentyde ; 

Thereby a christall ttreame did gently play» 
YHiich finom a tacred fountain welled forth alway. 

Fmiy 2ii«m. 

Walter de Lacy, one day in pursuit of n. 
deer, discovered those mysterious erections, and 
being struck with the solemnity of the spot, he 
was visited by religious enthusiasm; — he disr 
claimed the world, and erected the abbey of 
Llanthony for the use of the Cistercian order. 
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CXIX. As the abbey of Tintern is the most 
beautiful and picturesque of all our Gothic mo- 
numeats, so is the situation one of the most 
sequestered and delightful. — One more abound- 
ing in that peculiar kind of scenery^ \^hich excites 
the mingled sensations of content, religion, and 
enthusiasm, it is impossible to behold.-^CoIonna 
has never wandered among the woods, surround* 
ing this venerable ruin, but he has wished himself 
a landscape painter; he has never sat upon its 
broken columns, and beheld its mutilated frag- 
ments, its waving arches and pillars, decorated 
with festoons of ivy, but he has formed the wish 
entirely to forsake the world, and give himself 
up to the quiet studies of philosophy. — Is there a 
man, my Lelius, too rich, tQQ^ great, too power- 
ful, for these emotions? — Is there one too igno- 
rant, too vain, and too presumptuous to indulge 
them? — Envy him not. — From him the pillars of 
Palmyra would not draw one sigh ; the massacre 
of Glencoe, or the Sicilian vespers would elicit 
no tear!— Know you such a man, my friend? — 
shun him — despise him — ^have no intercourse 
with him. — ^He would squander the blood of the 
villager, or erect altars of sacrifice to the avari- 
cious god of his idolatry. 
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CXX. In the year ♦♦**, a gentleman of Hoi- 
land sought permission .of the family of the De 
CorinkSy to erect a small hermitage, at Dron- 
ningaardy near the city of Copenhagen. — He had 
fought the battles of his country ; he had mingled 
in the bustle of a court; he was rich, and he was 
honoured. — One fatal step marred all his hap- 
piness. — He marriedl^-But, marrying to gratify 
his ambition, he became weary and disgusted 
with life. — ^Travellin^ into Denmark, he was 
captivated with the romantic beauties of Dron- 
ningaard, and obtained permission to erect a cell 
in a small wood, consisting only of a few pines. 
— ^Tt was built df moss and the bark of birch 
trees^ — A- few paces from this cell, he dug his 
dormitory with his own hands, and caused the 
following epitaph to be engraven on a stone, he 
designed for his monument 

• ■ 

THE hermit's EPITAPH*. 

■ * 

Her? may be reit, who, shunniof scenes of siHfe, 
Eqjoy'd at Dronninfaftrd a hemiit's life. 
The faithless splendour of a court he knew. 

And all the ardour of the tented fleU!, 
Soft passion's idler diarm, not less untrue, . 

And all, that listless luxury can yields— 

• Translated by William Hayley, Esq. 
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fie taitedy tender love! thy chtster iwtoet $ 
Thy promised happineM prov'd mere deoeit^^ 
To Hymen's hallow'd fane, by Reason led, 

He deem'd the path he trod, the path of bliss; 
Oh ! ever moum'd mistake ! from interest bred. 

Its dupe was plung 'd in misery's abyss. — 
Bat IViendship offered him, benifnant power, 
^er cheering hand, in trouble's darkest hour. — 
Beside thiashaded stream, her soothing Toiee 
Bade the disconsolate again rejoice: 

Peace in his heart revives, serenely sweet; 
The calm content so sought for as his di^ioe, 

I Quits him no more in this belov^ retreat — 



In this total seclusion the enthusiast resided 
for several years.— The Stadholder, however^ 
being upon the eve of a war, wrote him a letter, 
and desired his assistance. — ^He did not hesitate 
to obey the call.- — On the evening, previous to 
his departure, he signalised his gratitude to 
Dronningaard, by writing a farewell address to 
the spot, in which he had enjoyed so much 
repose and content. — ^The first account, that 
reached Denmark, after the departure pf the 
unf<vtunate recluse, was, that he had fallen, 
covered with glory, at the head of his regiment! 
— ^As a testimony to his virtues, his Danish 
friends erected in a grove, adjoining his hermit-* 
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^e, a smalt tablet of marble, on which was in-^ 
scribed his farewell address to the landscapes of 
Dronningaard *• 

CXXI. Scenery, among its other beneficial re« 
suits, never fails to increase the regard, which i» 
entertained by every one for his native country.—* 
Inhabitants of wild and desolate regions, of long 
extended plains, of heaths, of moors, and of the 
busy city, can transport themselves into the most 
distant regions of the globe, and still find fields 
and plains, and heaths, and moors, and streets, re* 
sembling those, they have quitted, to awaken, at 
intervals, all the agreeable associations, which are 
connected with .their native land. — ^These asso- 
ciations are ardent, but they never exalt to that 
wild and ungovernable transport, which animates 
the mountaineer and the inhabitant of a seques- 
tered valley, at the mention, or even the recoUec-t 
tion of their glens, their rocks, their rivers and 
their mountains. — Hence we find, that the natives 
of Wales, of Scotland and of Switzerland, have 
been, in every period of their history, remarkable 
£or an attachment, not only to their native country, 

* Yid. Tov fouiid the Bidtie, p. S48. 
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but to their nstti^e^age. — ^Thb paission, however^ 
i»80 geii6nd>'that no cotintry^ even if it were a de- 
sert^ but b remembered with pleasure, pfrovided 
it is our o\vn. — ^The Ethiopian imagines, that God 
made hfii sands and deserts/ while ang'els were em* 
ployed ia formii^ th^ rest of' the* globe!— Hie 
Maltese, insulated on a rock, distinguish theip 
isktidb; the appellation of '^"th^ Flower of the 
World;*' and n^le the Greenlander, wild and 
stupid as he is, has a sovereign contempt for ai 
ttrange^>' the Caiibbees esteem their country a 
paradise, and di^einselves alone entitled -'to the 
name of man ! — ^The Mandingoiss of Africa <K>ii8i- 
der their provin^ie the most delightful, and them** 
selves the happiest people in the worldl-*-The 
Norw^ans, - proud of their bto^en summits, -in- 
scribe >upon their 'ri)c-d<dhir8^ '' spirit, loyally, va- 
lour/ wad whatever is hofioiirable, let the whole 
vrarld teani unong the rocks of Norway*.*--*— 
Much nubre pardonable ift'the pride i>f a Neapo^ 
Kt&H, when heexckims^ ^f See the Bay of Naj^es, 
ainddiefl**— -* * = .; . 

CXXII. It is an ingenious remark of a writer 

«Not«4l. tNote42. 
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upon the Adaiitis of Plato^ that the golden agie 
is nothing but the remembrance of a country, 
abandoned, but still the oliject of fond affection. 
— ^The African, torn from his country, from aH 
the endearments of social life, in a cHme far over 
the western otean, never ceases to sigh for the 
shore, he has beeh compelled to quit'; aniil his a£- 
fectfon induces' him to believe, that, after death, 
he w3I return to his native scenes, the delights of 
his famify, and the theatre of his former occupi^ 
tions. — Actuated by the same bdief, a Greenland 
boy on board one of our English ships, after pro^ 
ceedin^ sbme way on tne voyage, was seized with 
a violent desire to return to his native snows.-— 
Animated by this hope, he leaped into die sea and 
was droWned, — frilly persuaded, that he should, 
after death, be conveyed to the haunts of his in- 
fancy, and the arms of his parents. — 

CXXIU. The 'Portuguese Jews have an ai^ 
dent affedtion for the kingdom of Portugal.— ^For 
lisbon they sigh, when called hy business or ne- 
cessity into other countries, and when setded far 
from their dear Portugal, they order a qutotity of 
earth to b^ sent over,* that, when ^ they die, tfaqr 
ntiay be buried in their native sbil.^-lie late 
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liord fjfe entertained a similar regard for Scot* 
.land. — ^The house, in which his Lordship residec^ 
at Westminster, was built by himself^ — ^The earth, 
^ stone, the timber and the shrubs^ were all 
brought from Scotland. — So though his Lordship 
resided in England, his house stood ou Scottish 
ground! — Equally lively was the love of General 
Fraser for the country of his nativity. — ^This officer, 
who was killed at Sarratoga, in die memorable ex^ 
pedition of General Burgoyne, was so warmly at* 
tached to his native village, Glendoe, situated two 
miles from Fort Augustus, in one of die most 
beautiful parts of the Highlands, that, some little 
lime previous to his fall, he declared to a friend, 
that he would rather be buried in one of the 
groves of the mountain, looking towards Loch 
Kess, than in Westminster Abbey ! — 

CXXIV. Has any one succeeded in the world 
of commerce, upon the ocean, or in a distant coun- 
try? — with what pleasure does he retire to his 
native village, the landscapes of which have never 
been forgotten, to spend the remainder of his 
days in peaceful retirement! — ^Are we miserable? 
— ^with what melancholy delight do we recal to. 
mind the few short and happy moments, we haye^ 
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spent, by the side of a cataract^ on the batiks of 
a torrent, or beneath the shade of a gigantic ruin, 
in the society of those, we have loved, esteemed, 
or admired ! — How grateful is it, too, in diose 
moments of comparative sorrow, when weariness 
has superseded curiosity, and travelling become 
irksome or dangerous, to charm away the hours 
of disgust by recalling, with pensive enthusiasm*, 
the favourite haunts of our youth, or those scenes; 
to which we are by association peculiarly at^ 
tached ^— and how delightful is it, when, journey- 
ing in a foreign country, we come unexpectedly to 
a spot, resembling those, which are so indelibly 
impressed upon the mind, as never to be forg6^ 
ten ! — ^With what rapture did die army of Agri- 
cola behold the plain of Perth, and the Tay, 
winding through the midst of it! — ^AU those as- 
sociations, which are so agreeable in a fore^it 
land, instantly rising to their memories, they ex-^ 
claimed with transport, Ecce Tyber! Ecce Cam^ 
imsMnf^m/— ''Behold the Tyber! Behold the 
Campus Martius !" — 

CXXV. That book of the Pharsalia, where 
Cesar, in the, palace of the Ptolemies, inquires of 
Achoreus, the High Priest, the source, direction/ 
increase and decrease of the Nile, widi dieir re- 
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^pectiye>^a<i8es, is> a^suredly^ one of. die moot in- 
t^re9tiilg m all Lucan. — ^Replying to the enquiries 
pfC^uac, Achoreus enumerates the Tarious opa«- 
nionoii ^hioh th^ most enlightened travdkrs and 
philosopbe^iB had entertained of the source^ and 
CMHis^s of the overflow of that great river *^^r-rS(mie 
attributed them to the pressure. of the. pbmet 
Mercury upon the fountains ; some to the piiier 
yalence of the Etesian winds f;. others.ooncdvcd 
the waters to run. from die mountains of/Ediio^ 
pia;*8ome imagined, tbKt spacious channels of 
water rolled imder the soil; that the sea insi* 
nuated its waves through the pores of the^eartfai; 
or tha^ the river was fed .by die exhalations^ which 
were returned to the ocean,* through the medium 
<^f the Nile;— / 
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• CXXVI, These were die causes, assigned for 
the increase and diminution of a river, to disco-r 
ver the.foi)ntains of which, Sesostris and Cam-^ 
byses sacrificed innumerable >men. — ^What.diD8€( 

- — ... ».*.'.. .'-■ 

A 

* Lib. X. — ^Vid« Diodonu Siculus, Lib. zi. — Consult also 
D'Herbelot's Bibliotheque Orientale— i^r<. NiU, wad Nie- 
buhr Voyage en Arabic, torn. i. p. 100. 

f Liieretius, Lib. ti. 1. 712.— Nothing can be more ablbrd^ 
than this opinion of Lucretiosy if the obsenrations of Pliny 
on these winds are oorreet. Yid. Lib. xvui. c. 28. 3L 
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mo^chsi with Alexander* and Cesar and Oer- 
ipanicusy so long and so ardently desired, was at 
lemgdi accomplished bj a single man!^-~After:en-' 
countering innumerable difficulties and dangers, 
Mr. Bruce stood upon the spot, which had,, for 
thirty centuries, been considered beyond the reach 
of enterprize.— At the source of the poiost. cele« 
brated.of livers, the thoughts of thei traveller, by, 
virtue of. that association, .which ggverpif ^i. de- 
lights us.^ll^ reverted to .^le laudsciyies of , hisk 
native county !— -'' J was no\f /' s^ys h^ /' in, po»<f 
session of what had, fornumyyeara^ beifatfai^ priiir, 
qpal.pbject of my ambidpn and lyishes; .|ndifr 
fierenoe, which, from the iisu^l infinnity of humaa 
nature,: follows^ at least for a time, complete en- 
joyment, had taken plao^ pf. it.-^The marsl^ and 
the fountains, upon companspn lyith the rise of 
many of our rivers, became a trifling object in my 
sight. — ^I remembered that maginficent scene, in 
my own country, where the Tweed, Clyde, and 
Annan rise in one hill; three rivers I now thought 
not inferior to the Nile in bdauty; preferable to 
it in the cultivation of those countries, through 

* Vid. MaximusTyriuB, Disiert. xxv.— Arriioi and Jiutia 
ttlribute his journey into Africa to other eauses. Yid.' Ar- 
rian, Lib. iii. c. 3. — Justin^ LHi. xi. e. 11. 
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which they flow; superior, vastly superior to it; 
in the virtues and qualities of the inhabitants, and 
in the beauties of its j9ocks, crowding its pastures 
in peace, without fear of violence from man or 
beast. — I had seen the rise of the Rhone and die 
Rhine, and die more magnificent source? of the 
Soane; — and I began, in my sorrow, to treat the 
enquiry about the source of the Nile, as a violent 
effort of a distempered fancy* !" — Such were the 
diougfats and feelings of this enterprising traveller; 
feelings, the natural consequence of our organiza- 
tfon, and exhibiting, in a striking manner, the 
tanity of all earthy wishes, and the comparative 
canity of all earthly pursuits ! And yet viras the cir^ 
Cumstance of having succeeded in the object of 
his adventurous journey the pride, the glory and 
elevation of his life. — 

With what felicity has Thomson described the 
rise and progress of this " king of floods!" — 

From his two springs, in Gcjam's sunny realm, 
Pore welling out, he Uirough the lucid lake 
Of fair Damhea rolls his infant stream. 
There, by the Naiads nurs'd, he sports away 
His playful youth, amid the firagrant isles, 

♦ Note43. 
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That with unftding Terdure imile aroiind^ 

Ambitious, thence the manly riyer breaks ; 

And f atheriof many a flood, and oopioui fed 

With all the mellowed treasoret of the iky. 

Winds in progiessiTe mi^esty along : 

Through splendid kingdoms now derolyet his maie. 

Now wanders wild o'er solitary tracts 

Of life-deserted sand; till, glad to quit 

The Joyless desert, down the Nubian rocks, 

From thundering steep to steep, he pours his urn, 

And Egypt joys beneath the spreading wate. — 

Summer, 



CXXVn. In the bosom of the unfortunate 
Burn^ that splendid but eccentric meteor! the love 
of country burned with a force, equal to that of a 
Cicero or a Chatham. — ** The appellation of a 
Scotch bard/' says he, in a letter to Mrs. Dun- 
lop, '' is by for my highest pride. — ^To continue 
to deserve it my most exalted ambition. — Scottish 
scenes and Scottish story are the themes I should 
yfish to sii^.— -I have no dearer wish, than to have 
it in my power, unptagued by routine of business 
(for which Heaven knows I am unfit enough), to 
make leisurely pilgrimages through Caledoma, to 
sit on the fields of her battles, to wander on the 
romantic banks of her rivers, and to muse by the 
stately, towers or venerable nuns, once the ho- 

VOL. II. L 
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noared abodes of her heroes." — This was denied ! 
— Oh ! my Lelins, if jou have {deasure in shed- 
ding tears over die tombs of die good, die brave, 
or the exalted in intellect^ spare a few to die me- 
mory of diis ill-treated and nnfiortnnate ynctim to 
strong, indignant and eneigetic fedn^; to the 
memory of a genius, resembling the wild and 
magnificent landscapes of his native land; — a 
man, as much superior to the common herd of 
reptiles, that robbed him of his flashes of merri- 
ment in a petty country tov^n, as he was to those 
more dignified associates, who drew Um firom his 
native wilds by their applauses, chained him to 
dienr tables in an expennve dty, and having satis- 
fied dieir love of notoriety, ^ cast him, like a 
loalfasome weed, away." — Oh! Scotland, Scot- 
land! the £Eite of Bums sits heavy on thy con- 
science!— 

CXXVin. Equally enamoured of Scottish 
scenery was the elegant and unfortunate Michael 
Bruce. — ^The lake of Loch-Leven will be ever dear 
to our imagination, as being an object of attach- 
ment to that amiable poet.— -This lake abounds 
in the most Ipvely scenery — on the side next Kin- 
ross^ it is bounded by a plain, in which are some 
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open groves ; on die other are mountains ; in the 
centre of the hke is the island of St. Serfs, in 
Vfbidk formerly stood an ancient priory, dedicated 
to St. Servannsy and another, on which are the ruins 
of Douglas castlCi^ — ** A qpot so beautiful,'' as a 
modem writer elegantly says, ^ and rendered 
still more attractive by the associations of child- 
hood and early youth, would necessarily impress 
on the susceptible heart of our young poet, the 
most lively and endearii^ sensations, and when 
£ur distant from, his humble shed and tender pa- 
rents, when sufferiiq; under sickness and sorrow, 
it was a consolation of no vulgar kind to recollect 
the pleasures of his native vale, to punt in glow- 
ing colours its delicious landscapes, and ere the 
fairy tintings faded from his view, to give them 
local habitation and a name in strains, which 
should immortalize his memory and his genius." 
— ^To these impressions are we indebted for the 
beautifully descriptive poem of Loch-Leven : — a 
poem, which does equal honour to the heart of 
the poet, and the muse of Scotland.— 

CXXIX. The name of our country, heard in a 
foreign land, gives rise to feelings and associa- 
^ns of pleasure and regret! — St. Pierre, when 

l2 
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in tlie Isle of France^ often amid the sighs, which 
issued from the breast of a Frenchman/ sitting 
under the shade of a banana, has heard him ex- 
ckim — ^^ If I could but see one violet, I should 
be happy :'' — but in that ill-starred island, there 
was neither a flower in the meadows, nor a plant 
of an agreeable odour in the fields^r— 

CXXX. In the gay, as well as in the gloomy 
scenes of life, these associations are indulged by 
elegant and accomplished minds, — ^The enlight- 
ened Akoiside, amid the luxury of London, re- 
membered die romantic scenery of Northumber- 
land with the liveliest pleasure. — 

• 

ye Northumbrian shades, whieh overlook 
The rocky pavement, and the mossy Iklls 
Of soUtary Wansbeck's limpid stream j 
How gladly do I recal your weU-known seats, 
Beloved of old, and that delightful time, 
When all alone, for many a summer's day, 

1 wandered through your ealm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerftil hand unseen.— 

But if, in peaceful moments, these associations 
are indulged with pleasure, in moments of sor- 
•row and despair, they are, not unfrequently, the 
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only nepenthes to a wounded heart. — Luis de Ca- 
mdens, that great pride and reproach of Portu- 
gal, whose genius was equalled only by his mis- 
fortunes, had few other consolations for a long 
series of years :-— for when tortured, in a distant 
land, by fatigue and discipline, wretched with po^ 
▼erty, and sinking under innumerable misfortunes, 
the only throbs of rapture, he enjoyed, were, in- 
those moments, when his fancy painted the 
towers of Lisbon, the groves of Cintra, or the 
rocks of Coimbra!*-- 

* ■ 

CXXXI» If a native of Switzerland, the inha- 
bitants of which, as Lord Boliagbroke observes, 
appear to have been made for their mountains, 
hear the vnld and simple notes of the Rans de 
Vaches, which had charmed him in his infancy, 
an ardent and- ungovemablje passion is roused,, 
once more to climb the cliffs and navigate die 
lakes of his native canton*. — 



The intrepid Swiss, that fitiods * foreign shore, 
Condemned to elimb his mountain eli£^ no mom ; 
If chanee he hears thai song, so sweeUy wild, 
Which, on his hills his infant hours beguiled, 

« Note 44. 
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Melta at the long-lott toenfii tiiftt rovad him riwy 
And unks a martyr to repentant lighs. — 

Pktuum qf Memory* 

Ab, lingering along thebatdements of. a foreign 
fortress, the moon, rising from behind a cloud, or 
a mountain in the east, on which side liis beloved 
Switzerland lies, his eyes are filled with tears, bis 
breast heaves with sighs, and he turns from the 
impressive landscape in silence and in agony. — 
He quits the ramparts, and wandering along the 
fosse, that little stream recalling to his recollec- 
tion the beautiful lakes of Constance, Zurich, or 
of Lucerne, he flies to his companions to drown 
his sorrow in dieir wild and boisterous revelry. — 
A fellow countryman, who has heard the same 
air, and felt the same emotion, meets hinu— 'They 
know, by each other's looks, the nature of their 
mutual feelings ; they grasp each other's hands 
and burst into tears."— The air, which had at first 
thrilled their souls, is again heard at a distance ; 
no word is spoken ; they point towards the east ; 
they quit the duties of their post ; and the thought 
of their country alone occupying their hearts, they 
escape die guard, and the next morning surprises 
them on the road to Switzerland * !— 

• Not9 45. 
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CXXXII. An effect, in some measure similar 
to that, which a Swiss experiences on hearing the 
Rans de Vaches, is recorded of an air, sung by 
the Moors. — ^In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a proUbition was made in Grenada, relative 
to the fine ballad, written by a Moorish poet, on 
the conquest of Alhama. — It still exists in Spa- 
nish| and begins thuir. — 

PMS^ATMe el Rey Mofo 
. For la dudad de Ghnenada 
Deide Imi puertM de Elyiim 
Hatta las de BiTarambla, 
Ay de mi, AUtama.— • 

When this ballad was sung, as we are told by a 
French writer, whether in Arabic or in the Moor- 
ish language, it caused such inunoderate floods of 
tears, that it seemed, as if each person, who heard 
it, had lost that, which was the most dear to him 
in the world. — In consequence of this effect, it 
was forbidden to be played by any one on pun of 
death ; for the same reason, the Rans de Vaches 
was interdicted, under the most heavy penalties, 
in all countries where the Swiss were engaged as 
auxiliaries in war. — 
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CXXXni. In those, who are alive to mterest- 
ing associations, and who are travelling in a pic- 
turesque country, how glowing are the emotions, 
produced by those reflections, which, in such scenes, 
naturally arise ! — ^When Dr.Moore beheldtiie rocks 
of Meillerie, he was visited by the most agreeable 
associations. — As he gazed, he fended he disco- 
vered the very spot, on vdiich St. Prieux looked 
through his telescope to catch a glimpse of the 
house, which contained his idolized Julia. — ^In 
imi^nation, he traced the route, where he sprung 
from rock to rock, after one of her letters, which 
the wind had snatched from his hands. — ^With the 
same delight, he observed the point, where they 
embarked to return to Clarens, when St. Prieux, 
in a fit of distraction, was tempted to seize the 
lovely Julia, (then the wife of another,) and pre- 
cipitate both her and himself into the midst of 
the lake! — 

CXXXIV. Numerous are the resemblances, 
we mentally draw, between those spots, which fas- 
cinate us, as we travel on, and those, that we have 
heard described, or seen delineated. — ^In a tour, 
which La Rochefortmade in the summer of *i^*^*. 
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dinoDg the most delightful scenes, of which this 
island can boast, many were the ideal resem-. 
blances, he fancied. — ^This river reminded him of 
the Amo or the Brenta ; thb mountain appeared 
to exhibit all the beauties of the Pyrenees, or the 
Apennines ; and that wood recalled to his me- 
mory the groves, which decorate the classic shores 
of the Po and the Mincio. — ^This hamlet resem- 
bled that, of which Pliny gives so beautiful a de- 
scription, and that villa, Scipio's seat on the banks 
of the Tiber. — ^Thus was it with Mr. Coxe, the 
celebrated traveller, at the junction of the two 
Ebwys. — ^The scenery there is wild, beautiful and 
romantic. — ^* Leaning on the parapet of the 
bridge," says he, in the historical Tour through 
Monmouthshire, '' I remained, a considerable 
time, absorbed in the contemplation of the pic- 
turesque objects before me ; objects, which re- 
called to my recollection the milder cast of moun- 
tain scenery, which I formerly so much admired 
in the Alps of Switzerland, and drew a tear of 
sympathy and r^et, for the fate of that once 
happy and delightful country/' — ^These associa- 
tions are peculiarly awakened on those spots, 
which have been the theatres of great events, or 
the abodes of eminent men. — Something analo- 
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gous to this, Milton has embodied in the lanr 
guage of Adam, when the angel informs him, that 
the leaving the garden of Eden shall be the pe- 
nalty of his disobedience: — Adam anticipates, 
with melancholy feeling, the pleasure he should 
have enjoyed in pointing out to his children the 
places, which had been sanctified by the pre- 
sence of their great Creator. — 



This mogt affllete me, that, departini^ henee 

As from his face, I shaU be hid, depriv'd 

His blessed eountenanoe; here I coald frequent 

With worship, place by plaoe, where he yoachsafed 

Presence divine, and to my sons relate. 

On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 

Stood Tisible : — among these pines his voice 

I heard ;— here with him at this fountain talked !— 

ParadiM Lostf Bock xi. 



How far more delightful is it, my Lelius, to con« 
template the beneficence, than the cruelty of man! 
«-^How much more interesting are those scenes, 
on the banks of the Clyde, and on the Grampian 
mountains, now that they are the mbddes of the 
shepherd and the husbandman, than when the 
horn of the huntsman and the trumpet of the 
warrior were equal heralds of a bloody battle !-— - 
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Sweet Tevioi ! on th j silfer tide 
The glarinf bale fires blaie no more ; 

No longer iteel-eled heroei ride 
AloDf thy wfld and willbwed-ihore ; 

Where'er than wilid'gt, hy dale or hill, 

AU— all U peaoeftil,— aU U lUlL* 

CXXXV. The effects of associationi awakened 
by external objects, are well described by Mr. Gib- 
bon. — ^^ At die distance of five and twenty years,** 
says be, ** I can neither forget nor express the 
strong emotions, which agitated my breast, as I 
first approached the btebnal city. — ^After a 
sleepless night, I trod, with a lofty step, the ruins 
of the Forum ; each spot where Romulus stood or 
TuUy spoke, was present to my sight.*' — ^Poggio 
Bracciolini, amid the same ruins, took pleasure in 
revolving the various occurrences each ruin had 
eeen, or given birth to, and such was his profici- 
ency, that he could trace the history of every p^ 
lace and of every temple. — ^Among the ruins of the 
Tarpeian rock, he contrasted the state of Rome^ 
proud and imperious Rome! when Tully graced 
the bar, and Cato the senate, with those ruins, 
which, at the moment he viewed die city, lay scat- 
tered on every side around him*. — ** The hill of 

* CanaedimuB in ipsii TarpeuB arcii ruimtf pom injtmpofUf 
cu^utdam^ «f futo^ templi, marmormm Umen, pUmmoi^e ptL$iim 
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die Capitol; on which we sit/^ said he to his friend, 
'' was formerly the head of the Roman empire; the 
citadel of the earth, the terror of kings, illustrated 
by the footsteps of so many triumphs, enriched by 
the spoils and tributes of so many nations. — ^This 
spectacle of the world, how is it fallen! how 
changed! how defaced! The path of victory is 
obliterated by vines, and the benches of the se- 
nators are concealed by a dunghill. — Cast your 
eyes on the Palatine hill, and seek, among the 
shapeless and enormous fiagments, the marble 
theatre, the obelisks, the colossal statues, the 
porticoes of Nero's pakce. — Survey the other 
hills of the city ; the vacant space is interrupted 
only by ruins and garfens—The public and pri- 
yate edifices, that were founded for eternity, lie 
prostrate, naked amd broken, like the limbs of a 
mighty giant: and the ruin is the more visible 
' from the stupendous relics, that have survived 
the injuries of time and fortune ^.'^ — ^The melan- 
choly appearance of these ruins was the remote 
cause of Rienzi's attempt to re-establish the an- 
cient commonwealth of Rome; and with what 
genuine feeling did Petrarch lament, that the 

tetifiraetn coUimimu^ wnie magtiiL ex parte prospecha urhis patet : 
— ^c. ^c. 6^e, 

* Gibbon. 
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marble columns and fragments of antiquity, which 
had formed the glory of that once mighty city, 
should be transported from their native soil to 
adorn the palaces of Naples! — ^Alas! how much 
more fallen now has become the city of the 
world; — ^raising its melancholy ruins among fields, 
which appear, by their utterly abandoned stat^ 
to have suffered from a conflagration, a famine, 
or a pestilence! 

CXXXVI. Robbed, insulted and ruined by the 
modem Vandals and the modem Tamerlane, how 
many an awful event has transformed Italy into 
barbarism, and left the finest country in the world 
desolate and weeping ! — Violence and rapine have' 
stalked upon her mountains; fire and slaughter 
depopulated her vallies : — Her palaces have been 
despoiled of their treasures, and the master-pieces 
of Caracci, Raphael and Guido, Titian, Angelo, 
and Corregio, doomed to adorn the galleries of an 
exotic soil. — ^Had the Colosseum and St Peter's 
been capable of removal, those eternal monu^^ 
ments, also, had contributed to the embellishment 
of a foreign capital ! — ^Where once stood Nineveh, 
wandering tribes slake their thirst at a solitiM7 
fountain! — 
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CXXXVn. .These reflections are produced by 
diat powerof association, which alone prodaces all 
our ideas of beauty, and sublimity**— The 'secluded 
Vaucluse>- rich in a grand asisemblage of sublime 
objects^ becomes more endeared to the eye of 
tastey when we reflect^ tiiat among those wbods, 
those rocks, upon the banks of Aose torrents, the 
elegant and accomplidied Petrarch composed Ins 
celebrated sonnets: — ^for, ^' enamoured of the 
muses," as Professor Richardson remarks, in his 
obsenrations on Shakespeare's dramatic charac- 
ters, ^we traverse the regions, they freqilent^d, 
explore every faffl, and seek their fbotsteps in 
every valley«— The groves of Mantua, tiie cas- 
cades of Amo, are not lovelier than other groves 
and cascades, yet we view tiiem with peculiar 
rapture^ we tread as on consecrated grounid, 
we regard those objects wift veneration, which 
yielded ideas to the minds of Virgil and Horace ; 
and we seem to enjoy a sort of ineffiible inter- 
course with those el^aiit and enlighteneid spi- 
rits.''— These ideas are not only awakened by 
landseapes^ but even objects the most simple, 
MriO> not unfrequentiy, give rise to a whole string 
of recollections*, which occasionally become the 

# Note 46. 
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causes of important consequences*— The sight 
of an old maUi playing upon a harp, recalled to 
die recollection of Mr. Gray the massacre of the 
minstrels by Edward the First*: — ^to this inci- 
dental circumstance are we indebted for one of 
die finest odes in the EngUsh language^ — ^The 
view of a picturesque cottage at Ch^neviere, 
also, by producing many delightful associations 
in the nund of Marmontel, was the origin of his 
writing die tale of die Shepherdess of die Alps.-^ 

CXXXVIII. No Csculty of the mind produces 
more delight, dian a memory well stored and well 
r^ulatedd — ^He, who derives die most enjoyment 
from its exercise may be said to enjoy the longest 
life-|-; since^ as Seneca finely observes, he may 
properly be said to have lived long, who draws 
all ages into one ; and he a short one, who for- 
gets the past, neglects the present, and is only 
solicitous about the future. — ^How delightful is it 
to remember diose we esteem, and admire^ during 



* Mem. of Gray, Sect. it. Let. SS. 
f He liies twioe, says Martial :*- 

H ocett 
VUere bis,^ Tit& posse priore flrtii — 
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a concert! — how captivating is the thought of 
tbem^ in the midi t of sublime or beautifiil scenery ! 
— ^Enjoying the exquisite landscapes of Tivoli, 
Dupaty remembered his friends, his wife, and his 
children with enthusiasm. — ^^Why/' exclumed 
he with all the energy of genius, *^ why are ye 
not here i — ^you, who are so dear to me ! It were 
impossible, my Adela, my Adrian, and my Eleo- 
nora, to pluck one half of these beautiful flowers. 
—-Adieu! thou valley, ye waterfalls, and rocks; 
ye flowers, ye shrubs and moss ! in vain do ye 
•frive to detain me. — ^I am a stranger ! — I do not 
inhabit your beautiful Italy — and when I go hence, 
I shall see ye no more. — But — ^perhaps, my child- 
ren ! ye will one day witness these delightful ob- 
jects i and you, ye objects, do you appear as beaur 
tifttl to them, as you are now to their father*.'' — 
When in the gardens of the Borghese villa, charm- 
ed with their shade and their flowers, he bursts 
out, '^ why cannot I see all my children before 
me at this momentf — see them all running vnth 
dieir aniiable mother, beautiful in her virtues 
and in her children, and filling all my heart with 
their cheerful shouts of happiness and joy ! — How 

* Iieiters on luly, Lat. 56. 
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delighted should I be to see Emanuel^ Augustus, 
Adrian, Adela, and Eleonora, dispersing them- 
selves among these groves, striving to trample 
down these grass-plots, hiding themselves in all 
Aese shades of the evening, and in their wanton 
sports, on the moss and flowers, supplying the 
place of the zephyrs and the butterflies * !" — 

CXXXIX. Few can estimate the rapture, with 
which Rousseau wrote the first part of his Con- 
fessions, at the castle of £ri. — Every thing, as 
he acknowledges, he had to recollect was a new 
source of enjoyment ; — the beautiful scenes he had 
beheld ; the mountains he had traversed ; the lakes 
he had navigated; the rivers he had crossed; and 
the remembrance of the finest portion of his years, 
passed with so much tranquillity and innocence, 
left in his heart a thousand charming impressions, 
which he loved incessantly to recal to his recol- 
lection. — ^The Abb6 Olivet always remembered 
vnth pleasure the sensations, with which he used, 
in his infancy, to wander in the gardens of Bense- 
rade, at Gentilly, where every tree and every spot 
possessed a relic of his genius. — ^The recollec* 

• Lett. 87. 
VOL. H. M 
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bons of Marmontely also, were sources of real 
comfort and alleviation to him, at die period 
when the Demon of license passed over the ho- 
rizon of France: for in the hour of nckness or 
misfortune, memory, by that magic power, with 
^ich it is gifted, suspends, for a time, the acutest 
torments; while old age, if life has been well 
spent, receives as great a consolation from its 
properties, as youth enjoys from the flattering 
whispers of hope. — 



credula Titain 



8pes fovet, et melius erms ibre semper ait 

TilmUus. 



CXL. St. Paul styles hope, that dear prero- 
gative of youth! *'an early immortality:" — and 
so delightful are its impressions, that Dante and 
Milton, when they would give the most vivid idea 
of the horrors, that surrounded the Fallen Spirits^ 
diought they could do so, in no manner so strong- 
ly, as by excluding them totally from all the in- 
fluence of hope. — ^Are we laid upon a bed of sick- 
ness? — ^Are not our groans, at intervals, inter- 
rupted by the anticipation of the enjoyment, we 
shall experience, when we shall again rise with 
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the lark, and imbibe the sweet scent of the fields ) 
— With what rapture does a Swiss soldier, en* 
gaged in a dangerous campaign, anticipate the 
comforts of his cottage, the convulsive joy of his 
wife, and the smiles of his children! — His gardei^ 
which he left so neat; his cottage, mantled with 
roses; his friends, who lamented his departurei 
and who will celebrate his return, all pass in mem 
tal review before him. — He enjoys, in perspec^ 
tive, the hour, when he shall repose under the 
vine, he planted when a boy ; he already clasps 
his children to his breast ; he beholds, with rap- 
ture, his wife, lifting up her eyes to heaven in gra- 
titude for his preservation, and exhorting him with 
all the eloquence of affection, 

To think of nought but rural quiet. 

Rural pleasures, rural ploys. 
Far from battles, blood and riot, 

War and all its murdering joys. — 

Macneil. 

■ 

But what hope, for years, animated thy broken 
spirit, unfortunate Genevieve! — Formed by tht 
finger of Nature in one of her happiest moments-, 
this elegant and accomplished creature was va^ 

M 2 
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duced, by a long series of vicbsitudes, to bury 
her emotions in the silent and melancholy cloister. 
— -A convent at Bruges was the theatre of her im- 
molation. — ^When monasteries and nunneries were 
suppressed by an order of the French legblature, 
in company with her adopted sisters, she sought 
a refuge from the fury of the revolution in the 
paternal mansion of the Gages, at Hei^rave, in 
die county of Suffolk. — During the peace, in the 
year ISOl, her order returned to Bruges, and in 
that city she died. — It is probable, my friend, 
that the history of this truly unfortunate lady may 
be one day given to the world. — At present, it is 
sufficient to observe, that she has, more than once, 
confessed to a conmion friend of our own, that for 
five-and-twenty years she never indulged the pas- 
ision of hope, in reference to any thing, connected 
with the world ! — Secluded from all the natural 
sympathies of life, and knowing no greater en- 
joyment, than that of walking in the gardens of 
her convent, the principal part of her existence 
was lost in an uninterrupted course of involuntary 
prayer, a victim to hopeless misery! — ^Unpitied 
and unknown to all' the world, save the few sis- 
ters of her convent, she was debarred from every 
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earthly bliss, and the grave was the only resource, 
to which she looked for consolation and free- 
dom : — there at length, 

Fff fiur r«iio¥ed from e?«ry etrthly iU, 
Her woei are buried, and her bosom still !— 

CXLI. To association, as we have before ob* 
served, may be traced those agreeable emotioni| 
which, when viewing noble and magnificent scenes^ 
are the natural results of recalling and comparing 
other scenes, equally picturesque, and equally sub* 
lime. — Hence a celebrated poet, when directing 
his course for the abbey of Engelberg (a. name 
signifying the mountain of angels), recalled, with 
enthusiasm, a portion of the ode, written in the 
Album of the Grand Chartreuse*'; which, as he 
observes, describes similar scenes with a subli- 
mity and a truth, which every person of taste must 
feel and admire. — 

Per inyias rupes, ferm peijaga, 
Clivosque prsBruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem. — 

♦ Note 47. 
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CXLIL From the same source sprites the sa* 
tisfactioiiy we derive, in reading many of the an* 
cient ballads and legends of the Scottish^ Spanish, 
and Provencal poets. — We assimilate our age with 
theirs, and by oompuriag their langoage and cus- 
toms, their sentiments and misfortunes with our 
own, we draw resemblances as we please ; colla- 
teral emotions of pleasure are elicited -from the 
ittiplicity of their manners and sentiments ; and our 
v^fortunes are tempered by the artificial magni* 
tude of theirs. — It is this divine faculty of asso- 
ciation, that enables those, whose natural percep- 
tion of beauty has been improved by a cultivation 
of the imagination, to derive so much more plea- 
sure from scenes of nature, than the ignorant or the 
unfeeling ; the man of the world or the pedant ; 
'the soldier or the statesman. — ^Walking in his gar- 
den, the man of taste almost fancies he sees Ver- 
tumnus and= Pomona hiding themselves among 
the fruit trees : — ^The vale he peoples with flocks 
and shepherds, resembling those, which have so 
often delighted him in the Bucolics of Virgil, the 
Idyllia of Theocritus, the pastorals of Drayton, 
or the Idylls of Gesner. — If he rise to the moun- 
tain, he compares its towering summit to that of 
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Pelion, Hymettus or Cithaeron ; and if he wander 
among rough and misshapen rocks^ his imagina- 
tion renders them more wild and savi^e by 
groupes of Salvatorial images, — ^When he de« 
scends to the glen, the dingle or the forest, fawns, 
dryads*, and hamadryads, peeping from their 
green vistas, appear to attend him at every step. 
— If he rove on the banks of a river, near a foun- 
tain, or on the shores of a lake, he hears the lao* 
guage of the Naiads in the murmuring of waters ; 
— ^if he repose on the edge of a femtastic crag, 
jutting over the sea, bis illusion pictures fine- 
formed Nereids, in their robes of green, floatii^ 
on the waves, or reclining on the rocks.— 

CflBruleos habet unda Deoi ; Tritona canomm, 
Proteaque ambiguum, balsnarumque prementem 
^geona suis immania terga laoeitii, 
Doridaque, et natas ; quarum pars nare videntur. 
Pan in mole sedens Yirides iiocare capiUog ; 
Pigee ¥ehi qiuedain.— — * 

CXLIII. Thus the imagination gives to land- 
scape a charm, which converts every thing, it 
touches, into vegetable gold. — Nature draws the 

* Dryades formosissimas, aut natiyas fontium nympbas, 
de quibus fobulatur antiquitas, se Tidiise arbitrati sunt.— 
P. Martyr, dec. i. lib. 5. 
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otttliae, and arranges the groupes, but it is the ima^ 
ginatioQy which tints them with those colours, 
which administer, in so delightful a manner, to 
our perception. — Nature produces the instru- 
m^ts, but it is the imagination, that touches 
the chords and produces the euphony. — Nature 
showers down objects for our selection, and rea- 
son combines them, but it is the imagination, 
which we are justified in styling the synonyma of 
inspiration*. — 

CXLI V. And what is imagination, but the con- 
comitant result of a refined power of association? 
— For no objects, as we have so often observed, 
are elegant, beautiful, or grand, (to our eyes), in 
themselves : — and they partake of those qualities 
Only in proportion, as they create in the mind re- 
ferences and allusions to animate and sentient 
beings : — ^when, therefore, objects meet the eye, 
which do not refer to earthly associations, they 
point to heavenly ones. — It is impossible for Co- 
lonna ever to forget those moments, in which, 
near a cottage, rising half way up one of the 
smaller mountains, in the neighbourhood of Ca- 
pel Curig, he has, for a time, lost all traces of 
earthly resemblances! — ^The morning had been 

* Note 48. 
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devoted to the investigation of the admirable spe^ 
cimens of mountain scenery, vi^hich present them- 
selves along the road^ leading from the pic-^ 
turesque bridge at Rhyland-var to the ivied arches 
of Pont-y-Pair ; from the falls of the Conway ta 
the tremendous cataract of Hhaiadr-y-Wenol.--^ 
The grand mountain of Moelshiabod, rearing his 
enormous head, frowned upon all below^ while 
rocks of every size and every shape, now jutting 
bleak and bare from the woods^ and now de- 
corated with shrubs^ here triangular, there 
ragged and pointed, met him at every step ; till, 
passing the bridge, stretching over the Lugwy, 
Snowdon burst forth in all the majesty of a Pe- 
ruvian mountain! — ^Upon the point of a rock, 
overlooking two lakes, near Capel Curig, Colonna 
had leisure to recal to mind the various asto- 
nishing scenes, which had elevated his imagina- 
tion in the early part of the day, and to conteitn- 
plate the magnificence of nature, in one of the 
finest scenes in all the globe! — ^When he had 
reached the spot, on which he sate, the sun was 
shooting its last rays upon the peak of Snowdon, 
while, along his gigantic sides, dark grey clouds 
were rolling in various sombre columns. — Scarce- 
ly had the sun ceased to illumine the west, when 
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ihe mooD^ linng from behind a long line of dark 
Uae clooda, irradiated all the east! — ^The sun 
sinks and the moon rises in other countries, and 
on odier mountains ; — but on Snowdon ! ^I de- 
sist^ my Lelius, for I have neither the pen of Rat- 
diffe nor the pencil of Lorrain.-:— Unmindful of 
the past, every thought was given to the future ; 
and, lost in a delirium of enthusiastic rapture, 
Colonna wished for no other description of hap- 
piness, in a state of immortal existence, than that, 
arising from an enlarged faculty of receiving de- 
light from whatever may be still more magnifi- 
cent among the labours of the eternal Architect, 
in other scenes, on other summits, and on other 
globes !— 

CXLV. By die charm of combination, scen^, 
in a variety of ways, appears to partake of our de- 
lights, or to sympathize in our misfortunes.— ^As 
are our feelings, so does all nature seem to ac- 
cord. — Are we cheerful and gay?— every bird, 
every field, every flower are objects of delight. — 
Are our spirits worn down with sorrow? — Me- 
lancholy 



round us throws 



A death-like silence and a dread repose; 
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Her gloomy presence laddeni all the leene, 
Shades erery flower and darkens all the green^ 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods^ 
And breathes a browner horror o'er the woods. — 

Inanimate objects thus become, as it were^ asso- 
ciates in our grief; and, not unfrequently, by the 
lessons they prefer, administering angels of con-' 
solation. — ^When Cicero lamented the death of 
his daughter, Tullia, Servius Sulpitius, in order to 
console his afflicted friend, wrote him a letter. — 
" Once,** said he, " when I was in distress, I re- 
ceived a sensible alleviation of my sorrow from a 
circumstance, which, in the hope of its having the 
same influence upon you, I will take this oppor- 
tunity of relating. — ^I was returning from Asia;— - 
and, as I was steering my course, I began to con- 
template the surrounding country. — Behind me 
was Egina ; Megara in the front ; the Piraeus oc- 
cupied my right hand, and Corinth my left.— 
These cities, once most flourishing, were now 
reduced to irretrievable fuin.— ' Alas!' said I^ 
somewhat indignantly, ' shall man presume to 
complain of the shortness and the ills of life^ 
whose being in this world is necessarily short, 
when I see so many cities, at one view, totally 
destroyed ?' — ^This reflection, my friend, relieved 
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my sorrow.'' — Such was the mfluence of scenerial 
accompanhneiits on the mind of the elegant Sul- 
pitiusy and such, it may be presumed, was the con- 
solation, derived even by the sanguinary Marius, 
among the ruins of Carthage ; — ^where, as Livy 
finely observes, Carthage seeing Marius, and Ma- 
rius Carthage, the one might serve as a consola- 
tion to the other*'. 

CXLVI. The answer of Marius to the praetor 
of Africa is one of the sublimest indications of a 
great mind, recorded in history, and is well suited 
to our argument. — ^Oppressed with every species 
of deserved misfortune, Marius, after escaping 
many dangers, arrived at length in Africa, where 
he hoped to have received some mark of favour 
froin the governor » — ^He was scarcely landed, when 
an officer came to him, and addressed him af- 
ter the following manner: — ^^ Marius — I am di- 
rected by the prastor to inform you, that he 
forbids your landing in Africa. — Should you per- 
sist in doing so, he will treat you as a public 
enemy." — Struck with astonishment and indig- 

* Inopemque viiam m tugurio Carthaginiensium toieravitf cum 
Murius inspiciens Carthaginetiif ilia intuefis Marivm^ alter tdleri 
posset esse solatia. 
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nation at this unexpected intelligencei Marius^ 
without making anj reply, fixed his eyes in a, 
stern and menacing manner upon the officer. — ^In 
this posiUon he stood for some time. — ^At length 
the officer desiring to know, whether he chose to 
return any answer ; — ^^ Yea/^ replied Marius, " go 
to the praetor, and tell him, that thou hast seen 
the exiled Marius, sitting among the ruins of 
Carthage •." — 

CXLVII. From the sympathy to which we 
have alluded arises the awe, which pervades every 
one, while contemplating the ruins of a once great 
and mighty city, and which renders them more 
attractive to all the best feelings of our nature, 
than if, by a magic wand, those ruins could be 
gathered together, and once more display them« 
selves, in all the method of the Doric rule, the sym- 
metry of Ionic form, or all the splendour of Co- 
rinthian architraves. — For, to the eye of taste, the 
ivied tower, the fragments of an embattled castle 
and the ruins of a triumphal arch, are more con- 

* Plut. ip Vit. Mar. The picture of Beliiariuy, by Sal- 
Tktor Rosa, in the coUection of the late Marquis Townsheud, 
is supposed, by some, to be a Murius: — ^but it has' not suflft* 
dent ferocity in the character of its expression. — 
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genial, than all the palaces of Moscow, or all the 
verandas of Venice. — 

CXLVIII. As patience is the greatest of friends 
to the unfortunate, so is time the greatest of 
friends to the lover of landscape. — It resolves the 
noblest works of art into the most affecting orna- 
ments of created things. — 



Where mouldering columns mark the lingering wreck 

Of Thebes, FkhnyrtLf Babylon, Balbec ; 

The prostrate obelisk, or shattered dome, 

The unroofed pedestal and yawning tomb. 

On loitering stq^, reflective taste .surveys 

With folded arms and sympathetic gaxe, 

Charm'd with poetic melancholy treads 

O'er ruined towns and desolated meads ; 

Or rides sublime on time's expanded wings, 

And views the face of ever-changing things ! — 

Darwin, I. 231. 

How often, my dear Lelius, have I heard you 
descant, with melancholy pleasure, on the ruins 
of Melrose Abbey, and of Cadzow Castle*: — 
and how often have we surveyed, with kindred 
rapture, the remnants of what once constituted 

♦ Note 49. 
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the castles of Carisbrooke, Chepstow and Tenby | 
the towers of Ragland, Pembroke and Caerphili; 
the picturesque fragments of Gnisljn and Dine- 
vawr, in the vale of Towey ; the waUs of Oyster- 
mouth, rising over the bay of Swansea; and those, 
belonging to the Earl of Bulkeley, near the un- 
equalled bay of Beaumaris ! — Equally solemn and 
affecting have been our emotions, at bdiolding 
the sacred walls of Glastonbury and Strata Flo* 
rida : — ^ruins, which have so strongly reminded ui 
of Ossian's description of those of Balclutha*. 

CXLIX. In contemplating these awful remains 
of former ages, how much more solenm and 
affecting are our emotions, when we view them 
with reference to the events, which they have 
witnessed ! — ^When we behold the grand towers, 

* Temora. — The author of that most elegant and classical 
poem, '* The Pleasures of Memory,'* ha)B an exquisitely 
graphic simile : — 

As the stern fprandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes us less deeply in its morning hour, 
Than when the shades of time serenely fall 
Qn erery broken arch and ivied wall ; 
The tender images we love to trace, 
Steftl^from each year a melandioly grace. — 
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rising over the Conway, is it possible, not to be 
struck with admiration f — But when we recal to 
mind the many midnight murders, they have \>een 
witness to, how is our admiration tempered with 
sensations, partaking of terror ! 

How different are our feelings, when we sur- 
vey the consecrated ruins of Netley and Llan* 
tony, the unrivalled abbey of Tintern, or the 
Cistercian arches of Valle Crucis. — the first, si- 
tuated near the Southampton water; the second 
in a sombre and sequestered valley; the third, 
surrounded by woods and mountains, on the banks 
of the Wye ; the fourth, in a deep, romantic vale, 
encompassed, on all sides, by towering rocks and 
mountains, which render it worthy the pen of 
Dyer, the harp of Taliesin and the touch of 
Wouvermanns — 

Reclined upon those scattered fragments, how 
interesting, how powerful, how captivating are 
the associations, which arise in the mind, when 
we reflect upon the storms, each of those ruins 
has weathered; and on the vast numbers, who, 
from year to year, have experienced the same 
emotions, and made the same reflectious with 
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ourselves! — While surveying those awful charac- 
ters of ruined faith, who does not hear the solemn 
dirge, the sacred requiem, chaunted over the grave 
of a lovely, an unfortunate and lamented sister i — 

Departed soul, whose poor remains 
This hallowed lowly grave contains; 
Whose passing storm of life is o'er, 
Whose pains and sorrows are no mor« ! — 



Departed soul, who in this earthly scene 

— Hast our loTely sister been-- 

Swift be thy way to where the blessed dwell ; 

— Until we meet thee there— farewell ! — ^fareweU I — 

BaUey. 

Musing on this slumber ef forgetfulness, with 
what solemn awe do we contrast its silence and 
its solitude with the sacred time, when the peal- 
ing anthem and the choral hymn have echoed 
through the woods, and, ascending in sympho- 
nious columns, the silent and devout have listened, 
till the sounds, dying away in undulating murmurs, 
have appeared, not as if they had ceased to echo^ 
but as if the form of humanity alone prevented 
the listener from gliding with them, even to the 
gates of heaven. 

VOL. II. N 
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CL. Perpetual changes glide on in eternal 
continuity ; valleys rise to mountains ; mountains 
sink to valleys*; the ending of sununer is the be- 
ginning of autumn^ and in the lap of winter are 
concealed the embryos of spring. — Flowers ac- 
quire new colours, as they expand ; red changes 
to blue, blue to yellow, yellow to white, and white 
to purple. — Shells, from a slimy liquid, harden 
into pearls ; from pearls they crumble into dust. 
— ^The chrysalis, as some one has elegantly ob- 
served, is the cradle of the butterfly, at the very 
moment that it becomes the tomb of the caterpil- 
lar. — Such is the fate of the animal world, such the 
fate of vegetables, and such the fortune of towns, 
cities and empires! — Where is Gazna, once the 
capital of a mighty empire ? — ^In vain do we search 
for it in the map of Asia. — Who can trace the 
power and splendour of ancient Carthage, once, as 
Strabo informs us, forty miles in circumference, in 
the small village of Melcha ? — Syracuse, atone time 
manning powerful fleets, and raising large armies 
widiin its walls, is little more, than an extensive 
heap of ruins and rubbish. — Capernaum, in 
former times the metropolis of Galilee, now con- 
sists of only six fishermen's huts ; and "where now 

• N«te 50. 
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flow the waters of the lake Asphaltites once flou* 
rished more than thirteen cities*. — Where, too, 
is the city of Memphis? — Etiamperiere ruina.-^ 
No three travellers agree as to the actual place, 
on which it stood! — Ephesus, in ancient timet 
so famous, has become the habitation of a few 
herdsmen and shepherds, who find a shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather, beneath its mighty 
masses of crumbling walls* — 

CLI. The territory of Campania, producing 
a double spring of flowers f, and once so fruit- 
ful, that Pliny called it, '^ the work of Nature 
in the height of her felicity," is now desolate. 
— The Leontine fields, so highly extolled by Ci- 

* Strabo. Lib. xn. — ^In the rei^n of Tiberius; lays Sueto-' 
iiius, twelve cities of Asia were destroyed by an earthquake. 
— Suet, in Yit. Tib. yi. T^is was the ^reat oonyulsion of 
nature, which is recorded in*the Gospel of St. Matthew, as 
occurring at the time of the crucifixion. — ^Yid. St. Mat ch. 
37. T. 51. — ^The fact is confirmed by Tacitus. — ^An. Ub. ii. 
c 37, and by Pliny, lAb. ii. cap. 86. 

f Thus Lucius Florus : — Omnium, non modo Italia, sed 
toto urbe terrarum pulcherrima Campaniae plaga est : nihil 
mollius cobIo: denique bis floribus vemat: nihil uberiut 
solo: ideo Liberi Cererisque certamen didtur. — Jj. Fler. 
Lib. I. c. 16. 
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cerOy anil now called the plains of Catania, are 
little frequented, less cultivated, and present a cu- 
rious and melancboly medley of every description 
of flowers, growing among miniature forests of 
weeds and diistles. — 

In what condition is the city of Delos, and 
die island, on which it was situated ? — an island, 
once the richest in all die ancient world: — 
The city is a confused mass of rubbish, and 
the island totally destitute and abandoned — 
widiout a temple and widiout a hut! — Babylon 
and Nineveh* retain not even a stone to tell the 
melancholy history of their fete ; — and the hun- 
dred cities of Crete excite a question, whether 
their exbtences belong to history, to oblivion, or 
to fable. . 

CLII. Where is the island of Chryses, once 
existing near Lemnos, and where the Atlantis of 
Platof?— 

* This city, built by Ashur (Genesis, cb. x. r. 11.), was 
so large, as to be to the extent of three days journey in cir- 
eomferenoe. — (Yid. Jonah, eh. i. t. 2. ch. iii. ▼. 4.). For a 
propheey of its ruin, see Nahum, ch. iii. — ^It was taken by 
Nebuchodonosor and Ahasuerus. — Tobit, ch. xz¥. V. 15. — 

t Note 51. 
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Herculaneum and Pompeii^ once so populous^ 
now lie concealed beneath beds of lava*: — a 
multitude of palaces are still to be seen at the 
bottom of die sea^ in the neighbourhood of Bai» 
and Puteoli ; and Mount Gaurus^ once the most 
fruitful in all Italy^ now smokes with sulphur. — 
Balbec has long been employed, as a miserable 
receptacle for a few poor, who cultivate maize, 
water-melons and cotton. — ^The hundred gates of 
Thebes f — awful and magnificent are they in their 
ruins. — Persepolis ? — Its majestic pillars attest its 
pristine splendour; its fragments afford innu- 
merable nests and dens for beasts and birds of prey, 
for toads and serpents, and other noxious reptiles! 
— Palmyra, once a paradise in the centre of in- 
hospitable deserts, the pride of Solomon, and the 
capital of Zenobia, the wonder and admiration 
of all the east, now lies stretched in one inter- 
minable ruin : — History, by its silence, mourns its 
melancholy destiny, while stupendous columns 
and immense masses denote the spot, where once 
the splendid city of the desert reared her proud 
and matchless towers f. — 

♦ Note 62. f Note 53. 
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Of cfaanee or cfaan^, oh ! let not man romplauiy 
Else shmll he neTer, nerer oeaie to wail ; 
For from fhe imperial dome, to where the awain 
Bears the lone cottage in the silent dale. 
All feel the foree of fortune's fickle ^e ; 
Arty empire^ earth itself, to ehange are dnom'd : 
Earthquakes have raised to heayen the humble Tale, 
And fulphs the mountain's mighty mass entombed, 
And where the Atlantic* rolls wide eontinents have 
bloom*d.— 

Ew*« MinslreL 



CLIII. The Pythagoreans derived the great- 
est consolation from this everchanging aspect of 
material objects. — ^There is not a finer passage in 
all Ovid, than that, wherein he makes his cele- 
brated digression from Numa, to give a history of 
tiie natural and moral philosophy of Pythagoras, 
the founder of the Copemican system of astro- 
nomy, and the greatest man, if yre except Homer, 
Aristotle, Newton, Shakspeare, Milton and Plato, 
that ever graced the annals of the human mind ! 
—The following passage was, doubtless. Beat- 
tie's prototype. — 



♦ Plato's Timasus. 
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Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam golidiuima tellus, 

Esse fretum. — Vidi factas ex squore terras; 

Et procul k pela; o oonchae jaeuere marinie ; 

£t vetus inyenta est in montibus anchora summifti — 

Quodque fuit campus, vallem decursus aquarum 

Fecit; et eluyie mons est deductus in aequor: 

Eque paludosa siccis humus aret arenis ; 

Quaeque sitim tulerant, stagnata paludibus hument. 

Lib. XY. 1. 2G9. 

CLIV. Nature^ the soul of the world, which 
is an animal of the highest class, is not only 
changing the shapes and properties of objects 
herself, but she has delegated to man a power of 
operating in a similar, though in a limited degree. 
By observing the properties of vegetables, the 
qualities and affinities of minerals, and, having 
gained a knowledge of the effects of fire, water 
and fermentation, he produces, at will, the most 
curious transformations in bodies; determines 
the limits of quantities, and decides the nature of 
qualities, by all the different methods of solu- 
tion, deliquation and depuration ; by precipitating, 
distilling, and evaporating; by the arts of chrystal* 
lization, sublimation, and exsiccation; and by 
pressure, by pulverizing, by fusion, and cal- 
cination. — ^And though he possesses not the art 
of dissolving the ruby, the emerald, the hyacinth, 
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and the amethyst^ nor any of the harder crystal- 
Ime^ nor many of the softer earths^ he has never- 
theless a power of effecting their separation ; — 
while, by the uniting of bodies, he is capable of 
combining the most volatile of all fluids ; and, by 
the application of acids and salts, of dissolving the 
most obstinate of all minerals. — 

' CLV. The Stoics, (who were ignorant of the 
power which electricity possesses of giving life, as 
it were, to the four elements of matter,) resolved 
air, earth, fire and water into each other; and as 
magnetism is said to have the faculty of suspend- 
ii^ gravitation, so they imagined, that there ex- 
isted, in nature, a quality, which had the power 
of suspending the progress of events, and which; 
after a certain era, caused them to revert into their 
respective original channels. — So that every acci- 
dent and event is bound perpetually to recur ; the 
same number and description of plants, insects, 
birds, and animals, again to animate and adorn 
the earth ; and the same beings, feeling their prior 
passions, again to exercise the same virtues and 
vices, and to be liable to the same calamities and 
disorders, to which they were subject in their 
state of antecedence. — It is certain, that no new 
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plants or flower^ fish, animal or mineral his 
been mtroduced into the world's economy, since 
its first creation, though it has subsisted for such 
a multitude of ages. — ^This is sufficient to prove, 
that the world is perfect in its kind; — and, as the 
whole system of nature is formed upon the prin« 
ciple of motion, it is not absolutely absurd to sup- 
pose (though from such a state of immortality may 
righteous Heaven defend us!) that there may be 
a circle for the movement of events and passions, 
as well as for bodies ; and as they are drawn to 
one end of the circle's diameter by an attractive 
force, they may be thrown back by a repulsive 
one ; — ^in the same manner as globes ascend and 
descend by a centripetal and centrifugal neces- 
sity. — 

CLVI. But though nature appears to suffer 
some of her works to decay, she is only varying 
her attitudes. — Nothing is permitted actually to 
decay — ^matter, as well as spirit, existing to eter- 
nity ; for in the dunghill of putrefaction are se- 
creted the germs of future reproduction. — ^Ever 
attentive to her interests. Nature replaces in one 
spot, what she has displaced in another: — ever 
attentive to beauty, and desirous of resolving all 
things into their original dependence oo herself 
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2she permits moss to creep over the fallen column^ 
and ivy to wave upon the useless battlement. — 
Time, with his gradual but incessant touch, 
withers the ivy and pulverizes the monument; 
bat nature, who conceives and executes at one 
and the same moment, whose every thought is 
a system, operating in an unlimited orbit, jealous 
of prerogative, and studious of her creations, ex- 
pands with one hand what she compresses with 
another. — Always diligent, she loses nothing ; — 
she condenses only what she appears to lose *. — 
From the beginning of time, no one object, so 
created, has evaporated — ^not one atom, in the 
infinite divbibility of matter, has been lost : — not 
the minutest particle of what we denominate ele- 
ment, nor one deed, word, or thought of any of 
his creations have ever once escaped the know- 
ledge, nor will ever escape the memory of the 
Eternal Mind ! — 

Quitting the region of metaphysics, my Lelius, 
let us return to tiieonaterial world. — 

CLVII. Respect for antiquity, vidthout in- 
dulging those associations, to which we have re- 

* Note 54. 
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ferred so often^ were an unfortunate malady of 
the mindy since it would appear to have its pro- 
bable origin in the desire of undervaluing all, that 
is modem : — but by virtue of that noble quality, 
which constitutes one of the surest indications of 
the divinity of mind, even those places and ruins, 
which, in themselves, present little to excite ad- 
miration or sympathy, possess a power of in- 
teresting our hearts, provided any remarkable 
deed has been transacted in their walls, or any 
iUustrious person been connected Mith their his- 
tory*. — ^There was nothing in the promontory of 
Actium, worthy of any particular observation, 
yet Germanicus travelled many miles to see it, 
because the famous battle of Actium was fought 
in the bay below. — ^He visited also Anthony's 
camp, and was, as Tacitus informs us, highly af- 
fected at the images, which there presented them- 
selves, of the success of one ancestor, and of the 
misfortunes of another f. — 

CLVUI. The ruins of Dinas Bran stand upon 
a conic mountain. — ^The eminence, on which they 

* Vid. Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind, 8to. p. 279. 
f Gtermanicus was descended from both the families of 
Odanus and Anthony. — ^Vid. Tacitus^ Ann. lib. ii. c. lid* 
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ue situated, is not so high, as to render every ob- 
ject inferior to it, nor so low, as to lose any con- 
siderable portion of grandeur. — ^If it want the sub- 
limity of Arran Fowddy or of Camedd Llewellyn, 
it more than compensates the loss, by being far 
more beautiful dian eidier. — ^More than fifty 
mountains rise around it; forming partial screens 
to each odier, and exhibitii^ a variety of amphi- 
theatres, all increasing in heif^t and in width, till 
Ae more dbtant lose themsdves in the clouds. — 
Below — lies the celebrated Vale of LangoUen. — 
Seated on an toiinence, commanding a range so 
failed, so beautiful, and so magnificent, the small 
TUnsof Dinas would entirely lose their effect, did 
iveaot racal to inind, that the castle, of which they 
are die fragments, was once the residence of the 
byvdy Myfanway Vechan, celebrated and beloved 
by Hoel ap Eynion. 

CLIX* A few mounds of earth and a few so- 
litary walls are all, that remain of the ancient city 
of Verulam. — ^Who, that stands upon those earth- 
works, semg little immediately around him, but a 
fewinclosures and a few dry ditches, feels the slight- 
est emotion of pleasure or curiosity ? — Connect diis 
dull and uninteresting scene with its history : — how 
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solemn are our reflections! — Near dus spot. Boa- 
dicea defeated a Roman army, and massacred 
seventy thousand inhabitants! On this mound 
of earth St. Alban received the honours of mar- 
tyrdom ; to the north is seen the abbey and mo- 
nastery of St. Albans, erected by Offit; a little 
farther, stands the cross built by Edward the First, 
in honour of Eleonora ; on the hills not hr di- 
stant stood the camp of Ostorius; and in the 
plain below, Cassibelan was defeated by the irre- 
sistible Cesar! — 

CLX. What sensation moves us, when we, 
walk in the fields of the small village of K^d- 
chester, in the county of Hereford ? — ^When we. 
visit the foundations of what is supposed to 
have been a Roman temple, and survey the spot^ 
on which were found a tessellated pavement and 
a Roman bath, our ideas diverge from the mere 
circumstance of property and the nature of soil, 
to contrast its present comparative insignificance, 
with the more splendid era, when it far exceeded 
the city of Hereford, in the magnitude of its 
buildings, and in the number of its inhabitants'^. 

* Kenchester, anciently called Ariamium, was destroyed 
by an earthquake* and scareely a Testige remains of any of 
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In furveying the noble estuary of Milford Ha- 
fen> expandii^ into one of the finest harbours in 
all Europe, and wearing the appearance of an 
immense lake, sufficiently large to contain the 
entire navy of the British crown secure from 
winds and tempests, and where a fleet might ma- 
noeuvre with the greatest safety, what ideas of 
power and magnificence are awakened in the 
mind! — Then, by a magic glance, we traverse 
the tempestuous channel to the Irish coast, and 
call to mind the various crimes and injuries, which 
that ill-fated country has committed and received. 
*— Returning to the spot, whence we had travelled, 
beholding the creeks and bays, the woods and va- 
rious agreeable accompaniments, which embellish 
diis majestic estuary, who is there, that does not 
derive the highest satisfaction in recalling to me- 
mory the beautiful' scene in Cymbeline, where 
Imogen, in the character of Fidele, has flowers 
sprinkled over her grave, and a solemn dirge per- 
formed in honour of her memoiy !— 

CLXL When we arrive at the miserable vil- 
lage of Cerig-Druidian, in the county of Den- 

its bathg, temples or palaces. — This circumstance is finely 
aUuded to, and described in PhiUps's poem of Qfc^r. 
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bighy standing in the midst of naked and barrert 
mountains^ without one object of an agreeable 
character, on which the eye may repose, what a 
shivering idea of poverty and desolation presents 
itself! — an idea, heightened by a recollection of 
the magnificent scenery of Pont-y-Glyn, where 
an arch, of considerable spiEin> bestrides a vast and 
horrific chasm, through which the Glyn rushes 
with unceasing roar! — ^After taking a survey of 
the wide heaths on every side^ turn to a neigh- 
bouring farm, and view with attention the various 
fragments, which lie scattered around. — Vaens 
and cromlechs are before you ! — From age to 
age, those sacred relics have remained, in tliiff 
wTetched village, monuments of the superstition 
of our Druidical ancestors. — ^This spot was once 
the favourite centre for the rendezvous of the 
British Druids! — Here they sacrificed — to this 
village the sacred misletoe was brou^t — from 
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this mountain die barbarous pontiff delivered his 
anathemas! — ^A little way farther on, upon the 
top of an hiU, which commands a view of the sur- 
rounding country, bleak, extensive and barren, are 
a few remains of walls and ramparts. — ^The scene 
is altogether wild and desolate. — ^In the midst of 
summer the veins of youth are chilled n in the 
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midst of whiter, the nerves of age warm ^ith pity 
and bum with indignation, when it is recollected, 
that these walls and ramparts once contained the 
patriot king, Caractacus ; — ^here he made his last 
stand, after the fatal battle of Caer-Caradoc ; — 
from these walls he was betrayed; — from this 
spot, ceasing to be a king, he was conveyed pri- 
soner to Rome ! — 

CLXII. When we visit the sepulchres of the 
good, or the monuments of the great, the same 
causes produce the same emotions. — Plutarch^ 
visiting the tombs of Plato and Socrates, cele- 
brated their anniversaries. — Silius Italicus, whom 
we may style the Drayton of Italy, and who, in 
his latter years, retired into the country, and de- 
voted himself to the study of philosophy and the 
cultivation of the muses, and who possessed se- 
veral villas, one of which had belonged to Virgil 
and another to Cicero, took a sensible pleasure in 
annually visiting the tomb of the former *, that 
Plato of poets ! as Lampridius calls him, and in 
performing funeral rites in honour of his me- 
mory f. — Statius performed the same annual 

♦ Not€ 55. t Note 56. 
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ceremoBj. — At the same tomb, after the expifa* 
tion of several centaries, Giovamii Boccacio re^ 
solved to quit the profession of a merchant, and 
to dedicate his future life to poetry and litera- 
ture. — 

.CLXIII. There is no object in the city of Paris 
more gratifying to the heart, no institution more 
conducive to good morals, than the Museum of 
Monuments. — It is situated on the site of the ci- 
devant convent of Augustine monks, and was 
established by Mons. Alexander Le Noir, whose 
name it will inunortalize. — ^Who, that has not lost 
all the best feelings of his nature, would not take 
pleasure in musing among the monuments of so 
many illustrious dead; where, surrounded by cy- 
press, roses and myrtles, stand the cenotaph of 
Moliere, the busts of SuUy, Fenelon and Bossuet; 
Montesquieu, Fontenelle and Malesherbes ; where 
a sarcophagus contains the ashes of La Fontaine; 
and a medallion perpetuates the memory of 
Chevert! — 

C(iXIV. As I was writmg the name of 
*^ Chevert,'^ the letter in which you tell me^ 
that you are become a prey to the profoundest 

VOL. II. o 
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melancholy was brought to me. — ^Alas * my friend, 
the foody wise, and great of every age have been 
die sport of fortune ! 



•o nuuiy s^^at, 



Dluitrloiii i^iriU haie eoiiTened with woe» 
Haie in her school been tauf ht, m are enough 
To eonieerale distroM, and make ambition 
E'en wish the firown, beyond the tmile of finrtone. — 

Those are the men, against whom Fortune takes 
an unerrii^ aim, and sharpens her most fiital 
arrow — ** Fortuna immtritos auget hanoribus,*^ 
says a celebrated writer, ^fortuna innocUos clor 
dibus qfflcit, justos ilia vifos pauperie gravat, in- 
dignos eadem divitiii beat: — inc&nstanSffragiliSf 
perfida et lubriear'^yf hzt more ought to con- 
vince you, that Fortune is not of etherial origin ? 
— ^What argument is required farther, than the 
knowledge, that, appearing to disdain virtue, she 
wrings the bosom of wisdom? — ^To be revenged 
of her, my Lelius, (for in a case like this, revenge 
assiunes the character of excellence,) let me ex- 
hort you to draw solace from her frowns. — Since 
you cannot woo her to be your mistress, exert all 
die energies of your nature, and resolve to be- 
come her master. — The enemy, we have not die 
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power to concfliate^ must be subdued. — ^In the 
ftruggle, she will wound you, but the wound will 
be healed by the touch of resolution; and as die 
swan subdues die eagle, when he ventures to sU 
tack her upon her own element, so will you, my 
Leiius, master Fortune, since she attacks you un* 
deservedly; and when you have mastered her^ 
from that moment she becomes your friend.—* 
Fortune, wild and fickle and indiscriminate as 
she is> has stUl die virtue to admire, when she 
finds she has no power to conquer. — 

CLXV. But has melancholy no resources i — 
has she no charms?-— Had the daughter of genius, 
as Milton calls her, no captivadons, when she 
wooed Numa andTuUy; Petrarch and Ariosto; 
Dante and Tasso; Milton and Euripides; Gray, 
Spenser and Collins f-^Believe me, my friend, 
those Were men, not to be captivated by mere* 
tricious blandishments. — 

Melancholy, which implies a dispontion for 
the indulgence of contemplation, softens the 
heart, tunes every fibre wiUi the nicest touch, 
and disposes die mind to derive an elevated satis^ 

o2 
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faictioiiy from every grand and beautiful feature of 
nature ; from every virtuous exertion ; and from 
all die secret sources of associsttion and sym- 
pathy. — ^Indulging in this infatuating propensity, 
the intrusion of mirth is grating to the feelings and 
offensive to the soul; it unhinges, by its turbu- 
^nce and intoxication, the faculty of thought ; it 
deranges the charm by which 'we are bound, and 
dispels the luxury of ineditation.-^-In wild and 
uncultivated scenes. Melancholy loves principally 
to reside. — Magnificent buildings, splendid equi- 
pages, and crowded streets, associate but ill with 
that delicacy of taste, which prompts the mind to 
seek the shade of some favourite grove, or the 
cool banks of some murmuring rivulet. — ^These, 
and the cloud-capt mountain, the deep and se- 
questered glen, the ivied ruin, and the setting sun, 
are objects, which she most delights to contem- 
plate ; and sounds, most grateful to her ear, are 
the soft and melting accents of the flute, the aerial 
warblings of an Eolian lyre; the howling of the 
midnight storm ; the distant voice of thunder; the 
foaming cataract, and an angry ocean. — Milton 
loved to indulge in scenes, which conspired to 
awake emotions, arising from philosophic inelaii- 
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choly, — a passion, so exquisitely personified in 
diat noblest of all descriptive poems, the Seasons * ! 
— *^ I sat me down/' says he in a beautiful pas- 
sage of Comus, 

I Mt me down to waldi upon a bank 
WiUi iyy canopied, and interwoiTe 
With flauntinif honey-sudde, and b^f^, 
Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melaneholy. 
To meditate my rural minstreliy, 
TiU fSmcy had her fill.— 

From the agreeable nature of this elegant feeling 
arises the paradox, which asserts, that no obliga^ 
tion, a friend can bestow, endears him so much to 
our memory, as the afflicting circumstance of his 
death. — While he lives, we feel, as if it were pos- 
sible, that his station could be occupied by an- 
other. He dies! — ^The thou^t appears to as- 
sume the nature of constructive treason, and we 
weep the more, because we begin to fear, that we 
had never estimated his friendship at its proper 
value. — 

CLXVI. In a calm evening of summer, when 

♦ Noted?. 
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we are seated on the decayed trunk of an oak^ or 
on a rustic monumenti how does the mind love to 
recal the memory of those friends, who are gone 
to that mysterious country, " where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest!" — 
At those moments, our memory, like a magic mir- 
ror, improves their features to those of manly 
beauty, dieir manners to a bland and amiable 
elegance, and dieir language to a persuasive and 
bewitching oratory. — ^Virtues, which we loved, 
while exchanging the mutual offices of friend- 
ahipi are heightened to endiusiasm, and even their 
foibles give an additional splendour to their por- 
traits. — 

CLXVII. In a. retired spot of his domun, the 
survivor rais^ a coluniD, at once expressive of his 
grief and fnendship^^-^To this hallowed.spot he re- 
tires^ at close of day, and exemplifies the motto 
of Shenstone, on the urn of the elegant and beau- 
t^iil Maria*. — Such was the conduct of Mason. 
— Widi what mournful pleasure did he embellish 
his alcove vnth an urn and medallion of his friend, 
tho; melancholy Gray! — A lyre was suspended 

• Mote 58. 
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ov«r the entrancey inscribed with a motto from 
Pindar^ and wktemeath was written oa a tablet 
the followii^ stanza from his friend's celebrated 
elegy. — 

Hera MAUerad oft, tlie loYelktt of the year, 
By hands unieen are ihowen of Tioleta found. 
The red-hreait loTet to build and warble here, 
And Uttlt foototepg lightly print the ground. 



Aristotle was accustomed to say, that melan- 
cfaoly was ever attendant on superior genius; 
and^ the more to confirm the truth of his 
observation, he instances the examples of Her- 
cules, Plato, and Lysander. — ^It was this gentle 
affection, diat soothed the soul of Drummond 
among the rocks and cascades of Hawthomden; 
of Dyer, when wandering among the mountains 
of Cwm-Dyr; and of Petrarch, wheUf among die 
solitudes of Valchiusa, he fcmned the wish, that 
there his friends should raise his funeral urn. 

CLXVIII. The same emotion soodies us in 
those appeals to the heart, which a well-written in- 
scription never fails to excite. — ** Whatever plea- 
sure a man enjoys in his travek," says an elegant 
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French writer ^^ ^ in contemplating a statne or a 
moniUnent of antiquity, I have enjoyed sdll more 
in perusing a well-conceived inscription. — ^It 
seems to me, as if a human voice issued out of the 
stone, made itself audible through the mighty 
void of ages, and addressing itself to man, in the 
midst of deserts, told him he was not alone ; and 
that other men, in those very places, had felt and 
thought and suffered like himself! — Should it 
happen to be the inscription of some ancient 
nation, which subsists no longer, it conveys the 
mind into the regions of infinity, by shewing, 
that a thought had outlived the ruins of an 
empire." — Our friend Philotes, to whom we are 
bound by the strictest ties of fiiendship, and who 
has recently succeeded to his paternal estate, in 

the county of * * , has erected a monument, 

in one of the most retired recesses of a glen, to 
the virtues of Washington and Epaminondas. — It 
consists of a small pillar of white marble, stand- 
ing on a pedestal of black granite. — A wide- 
spreading oak secures it from the sun, and ivy^ 
and moss screen it from the winds. — On the east 
side of this column is simply inscribed the name 

♦ St. Pierre. 
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of the Grecian hero ; on the west, that of thef 
American; round the pedestal is written " The 
best of men, Man has declared them; — the bettet* 
of the two let Heaven decide *. — Some little way 
farther on, is a tablet, commemorating the friend- 
ship of Tacitus and Pliny; Ovid and Propertiusf ; 
Rucellai and Trissiiio; Petrarch and Colonna; 
Sannazaro and Pietro Bembo; Boileau and 
Racine. 

CLXIX. A temple, erected on a small moun- 
tain, which overlooks the vale, and which can 
be seen from the summits of all the larger ones, 
has been dedicated to liberty. — In the niches are 
the busts of Alfred, Edgar, and Howel-Dha; 
Hambden and Sidney; Somers and Camden; 
Wallace and Chatham. — ^The names of a few 
others are inscribed on the ceiling; they are not 

* Note d9. 
f Ovid de Tristftm, lib.nr. el. 10.— Yaleriun Maximal 
giyeg sereral remarkable instances of aneient friendshipg.— 
Sempronius Gracchus and Cains Blosias ; Lucius Rhe([^nui 
and Senrilius CaBpio; Yolumnius and LucuUus; Petroniuf 
and Caslius ; Senrius Terentius and D. Brutus ; LbbHus and 
Scipio ; Agrippa and Augustus ; Damon and Pythias ; Alex- 
ander and Hephestion ; Orestes and Py lades^r— Yaler. Max. 
lib. IV. c 7. 



wmmacmB, for Fhilotes has long doubted die evi* 
deuce of kistoriaiiSy and haa learnt the art of dia* 
ffwgwMJiing between patrioto and demagogaea. — In 
die library are anspended portraita of our beat hia- 
torians, and philoaoplierB: — ^Bede, the fieither of 
English hiatorj; Robertson, die Livy of Scotland; 
Gibbon, who traced die decline and jGdl, not only 
of an empire, but of phik>sophy and taste; and Ros. 
coe, who illumines the annals of mankind by a his- 
tory of the restoration of literature and the arts. — 
There also are the busts of Locke, Bacon, Boyle, 
and Paley. — In the saloon hang, as large as life, 
^hole length portraits.. of Gainsborough and 
Wright, of. Derby; Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Bany i Fuseli and Westrt-In the dcnsters, which 
lead to the chapel, are small marble monuments, 
commemorating die ▼irtuea of Tillotson, Sber^ 
locke, and Hoadley; Blair, Lowtfa, and Porteus. 
— ^Near the fountain, which waters the garden, 
stands die statue of Hygeia, holding in her hand 
a tablet, on which are inscribed the names of 
Harvey, Sydenham, and Hunter. — ^Health^ in the 
character of a Fawn, supports, the bust of Arm- 
-fltrong. 

CLXX. On an obelisk, at the farther end of 
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ike sbhibberfy Imu^ two medallioiu ; one of 
Nelson^ die other of Moore; these are the only 
warriors, to whom Philotes has been anxious to 
paj the homage of admiration and gratitude.— 
Beneath that Of Nelson is inscribed — 

stranger! 
this medallion exhibits the portrait 

OF 

THAT GREAT AND GOOD MAN, 

WHOSE DEATH, 

THE ENEMIES OF HIS COUNTRY, 

AFTER SUSTAINING A DECISIVE DEFEAT, 

HAILED, 

as the proudest of their 
victories! 

Under die medallion of General Moore b in- 
scribfBd die following stanza, written by his coun« 
tryman. Bums. — 

" Nae could fnni'hearted doMngf tease hm: 
Death comet; letfeaHeu eife he teet kmj 
Wf hioot^ hand a wekome fp^i Van; 

And mhen hefa*t, 
Hif latest draught qf breathing leaoet Mm^ 

In faint huzzaet," 

CLX XI. A column, erected on the highest peak 
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Df the mountains, celebrates the virtues imd genius 
of Newton and Halley, Ferguson and Herschell. — 
Embosomed in trees, through which are formed 
four shady vistas, exhibiting so many resemblances 
of fretted aisles, stands a temple of Gothic 
architecture. — Eolian harps, concealed among 
mosses and liUes of the valley, decorate the 
windows, near which stand the statues of Haydn 
and Handel, Pleyel and Mozart. — Paintings, 
by some of our best modem artists, cover the 
walls and ceilings of the temple. — ^The subjects 
of these pictures are represented as indulging 
in various amusements. — ^Taliesin is listening, 
with rapture, to the sounds of his own harp; 
Chaucer is occupied in writii^ his Romance of 
the Rose; Spenser is reading the Orlando Furioso 
of Airiosto; Shakespeare is dipping his pen in the 
overflowings of a human heart; Milton appears 
wrapt in silent ecstasyi contemplating with awful 
devotion the opening of a cloud, which progres- 
sively unfolds to his astonished eye the wonders 
of the Empyrean. — Otway b represented, as 
melting into tears, at the sorrows of his own 
Monimia. — Pope is receiving a crown of laurel 
from his master, Homer ; Akenside is refreshing 
his intellectual thirst, at the fountain of the Naiads ; 
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.miomson and Dy&j and Beattie and Ossian/are 
standing in view of the four vistas^ appearing to 
contemplate the beauties of the surrounding 
sceneiy; while Bums is wandering among ht» 
native mountains, and making their vast solitudep 
resound with the name of liberty. 

CLXXIL Leaving this temple, we walk to the 
farther end of the western vista, where we come 
to an alpine bridge; and after making a few turn^ 
we arrive, unexpectedly, at a small lake, shaded 
by trees of every description, at the north end of 
which, we observe a portico of the Tuscan order. 
— On approaching it, we read, on the entablature, 
the following inscription. 



'IBepotemiiti 



hxtutqwe deget, ad Scet m diem 
otn. 



** Ah ! he is indeed happy,'' has Colonha often 
repeated, as he has passed this beautiAil spot; 
— ^' he is, of all men happy, who has the power of 
saying at the close of every day, ' I have lived.'-^ 
Neither Homer, nor Horace, nor Shakespeare, 
nor Tasso, ever uttered a greater truth than 
this!'' 
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In an alcove; immediately behmd thiiKportico, 

stands a statue, leaning over a circniar marble 

barin. — ^The statue is that of a female, in whose 

^countenance we immediately recognise the 

HTMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN OF TEABS^— -At 

die foot of the pedestal is inscribed an degaat 
Alcaic fragment, from die pen of Mr. Gray*. 

CLXXni. A few yards farther on, stands an 
old sycamore, planted by die father of Philotes, 
when a boy; on a tablet is inscribed the follow- 
ing invitation. 

INSCRIPTION. 

Oh thou! who hither oom'it flnom fkr. 
From pe«eeful Tales or fleldi of war. 
From Wolf a's flereely roUing tide. 
Or Arar't banki, whose mossy side 
With thyme and moss is covered o'er. 
Here rest and try the world no more ! 
Here, where flowers, of yarious hue. 
In mod6si pride attnust thy Tiew^ 
Wbmv rills from mountain heights d«icend^ 
In gurgling streams, and wildly bend 
Thdr murmuring course adown .the Tale, 
Wheve peace and lore and health prevail ; 
And when the birds their notes prolong, 
Aad dMm-the woods with warbling song.— 

* O Lachrymarum Funs ! &c. 
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— Oht pilgrim ily tnm every earflily woe, 
And tmite thoie nptnrei, which these icenes bettow ; 
Fly from the world, beiet wi^ pmnioiii rude. 
And fix thy home in peaeeftil wlitiide.^ 

CLXXrV. Higher up the mountaiiii in a din- 
gle, near an openii^, which lets in an almost unli- 
mited view of the surrounding country, the follow- 
ing inscription addresses itself to the stranger. 

INSCEIPTION. 

Dost thou, oh! ttfwiger, ftonh the world's tnnnoil. 
Seek in these awfhl seenes, a stfe letresA 
From all the ills of life?— Ere thou dost haild 
Thine humble eottage on the rocky banks 
Of this wild torrent, read these simple lines, 
Carr'd on this bailL by one, who knew the world. — 
♦ ♦ • ♦ 

^ Seek'st thon eontentment in Uiis lonely spot?— 

^Examine first the secrets of thine heart-'- - 

** Hast thou ftaillled the duties of thy station?— 

*' If not — return thee to the world again, 

** And in its busy scenes reclaim those hours, 

^ Whidi flee inning from thee ; for, fai solitude, 

*' No happiness awaits that wretched man, 

** Who leaves the world, because the world leaves hinkp- 

** No ! — ^He, who'd And enjoyment when alone, 

^ Must first be wise, be innocent and good.— 

«< ::.Bul if, oh! «trang«r1 tftwu art hither driTon, 

'^ By wrongs of fortune, or the wrongs of man, 

^ Charmed with the rude and awftd duuracter 

<* Of these wild rodu and mountain8^-<-4ook around--' 
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" Scad every object with a eurioui eye, 
* Let Dot a ipot be loity— sinoe Solitude 
" Hai built her temple here. — ^Theie towering roeks, 
'* These woods and mountains and this winding stream 
" Welcome thy coming: — erery object round 
** Tells thee, that here, from patsing year to year, 
** No bold intruder will disturb thy rest. — 
- '* Contentment reigns within the glen below, 
" And Freedom dances on tlie mountain's top : 
*' At early mom, the hunter's call is heard, 
" At close of day the shepherd's simple pipe 
*' Charms the lone yalley with its rustic note. — 
" — Pause, wanderer, here then — go no fkrther on * — 
** And near this spot, whidi OTerlooks the glen, 
" Erect thy home : — for iieie, in happy hour, 
** What time the sun had shed his evening ray 
** O'er all the prospect rude, a gentle maid, 
'* (Fomi'd in kind nature's best and happiest mood) 
" In all the sweet simplicity of lieart, 
" Call'd this, * the tweetesi 410I, that she hml ever teeni*** 

CLXXV. The following lines were written 
under an old yew tree in the church-yard of your 
favourite village. — ^The church, as you may re- 
member, stands in a valley, down which a rivulet 
murmurs, unseen, during the summer: in winter it 
assumes all the importance of a torrent. — Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of thb retired spot, which 
combines all die wild graces of the valley, with 
some of the finest specimens of mountain scenery. 
— *' Were I a bishop," said Colouna^ one day, to 
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our lovely fnend^ Juliet, ^' and resided in ttiiB 
rectory, the only translation, I should Mrish for, 
would be to Heaven!*'—" And were you buried 
here,'' returned our amiable friend, pointing to 
the flowers, which adorned the graVes, " I would 
decorate your tomb with flowers, as lovely and as 
odorous as these." — "Then," replied he, " I wish, 

that I could die to-morrow.^—- 

. .' ' . • < ■ i . . .A. 

. OCCASIONAL. 

Here letme>reBt-*'lD this sequestered tfles 
Far from the tumults of a giddy world. 
The joys, the hopes, the energies of life, 

Pleas'd 1 resign. ■■ 

Those mountains nide, irfaich rehr their heads so high, 
And those dark woods, that screen their giant sides^ 
Should shield my monument from northern snows < 
And that wild stream, which rolls unseen below, 
should murmur music near my humble graye. — 
As in oblivious silence I reposed. 
Ah ! how delighted, were my peaeeAtl spirit, 
Should sosie sweet maid^ at midnight's solemn homv 
(Led by the radipmce of th' approving moon,) 
Approach that spot, where long, in soft repose, 
Pleas'd I hare slejpt, and water with her tears 
The rose and woodbine^ that around my tomb. 
In chaste, in genei;ousi cireling dusters grow ; 
While from her lap she scattered flowers around, 
Cqll'd, in the evening, from the cottage door 
or some good peasant : — ^All around would smile :-» ' 
VOL. II. t 
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And efery wood and erery mouBtain wild 
Would sigh to knoWy what dear, endiantiiig maidj 
Could be lo ehaste, bo Ikithful, and so good ; 
While from my tomb, with pleasure and iegfet» 
My heart would whisper it was Juliet. — 



CLXXVI. When we have been annoyed by 
the defects of imbecility^ the conceit of ignorance, 
the dulness of pedantry, the arrogance of un- 
lettered pride, or die offensive impertinence of 
a fool : — ^when we observe men, gifted with fine 
talents, more solicitous to gain a wide, than an ho- 
nourable reputation, and eager to prostitute their 
integrity by flattering the vices, and becoming 
panders to all the base passions of die rich: — 
when we are disgusted with the malice of man 
to man, and irritated in beholding the baseness of 
woman to woman :— -when, in our intercourse with 
the world, we perceive societies, in love widi their 
own deficiencies, forming conspiracies against 
taste, learning, and genius, and becoming, as it 
were, scavengers to the very lowest dependents of 
foUy: — when, among the high, the intermediate, 
or idle abject orders of vulgarity, we observe men, 
(whose information extends no farther, than to 
the reputed follies of their associates, and whose 
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Industry is exerted only in the propiigation of 
their errors,) when we observe men of this con- 
temptible proportion actively employed in a vain 
endeavour to reduce the consequence of others to 
the disgraceful standard of their own littleness,—* 
let us turn to the vale, the valley or the glen, and 
listen to their echoes! 

CLXXVII. When you behold genius and vir- 
tue destitute of bread; and ignorance and vice rol- 
ling in chariots and honoured by the world; — when 
you see men sliding into an indecient old age, 
without having derived one pitictical maxim from 
experience, and without enjoying one solid com- 
fort from a retrospect of the past : — ^when you ob- 
jserve characters, to whom the world has long 
looked up for consistency of conduct, barterii^ 
an honest independence for the meretricious 
splendour of a dishonourable title: — when men, 
the greatest libels on whose lives and characters 
are the ironical mottoes on their escutcheons, 
catch a fugitive importance from a dignified em* 
ployment : — when the Rector, filling an honour- 
able and a sacred station, and belonging to that 
highly respectable order, who are the ministers 
of that admirable master, who said, '' Take my 

p 2 
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joke npaa jooy and kftm of me; for I.am meek 
and lo^7<^ heart*;'* when the Rector, offmstvelj 
inflated widi imaginary consequence, ^ plays such 
pranks before high heaven, diat e*en die angels 
weep:" — ^whcn you see envy, inv<»rting the order 
of nature, by wee|Hng whoi others rejoice, and 
n^di^ when othons weep: when you see fcJIy 
smilii^ with rapture, at the occasional weaknesses 
of genius, or the unconscious misconceptions of 
ezcdlence: — when mea, whose only qualifica- 
ticms aiise from wealdi, from influence or from 
rank, usurp the chair of magistracy, and stretch- 
ii^ or relaxing the laws, as best accords with 
passion or convenience, induce you to regret there 
is no collie for ma^strates: — In diose moments 
of pity, disgust, and mortification, my Lelius, 
desceiid to the margin of the riv^, which washes 
your domain, and, catching impressions from the 
emblem of eternity before you, resign your thoughts 
to meditation; — and, in the day dreams of your 
fancy, anticipate exemption from all reccJlection 
of the past, and increased enjoyment from a con- 
templation of the future!— 

CLXXVIII. As the soul of taste weeps grate^ 

* Mat. ch. XI. ▼. 29. 
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ful tears at the representation of a well-written tra- 
gedy, and thrills in every nerve, when listenii^ to 
the concertos of Pleyel^ Haydn, and Mozart, so 
when gazing on die transparent azure of autum- 
nal skies, or when reclined upon a rock, which 
overlooks that element, which has the alternate 
power of striking us vnth awe, and of lulling us 
into mental slumber, our feelings, in some mea- 
sure, partake of that holy wad ambrosial charac- 
ter, which so highly distinguish those more exalted 
Beings, who, having laboured to reform and to 
enlighten mankind, rest from their agreeable toils, 
in order to colour the severity of their judgment, 
with all the fairy tintings of a brilliant fancy. 

CLXXIX. The e£fect is the same, only dif- 
ferent in degree, with the most uninformed, as with 
the most accomplished minds. — In die former, it 
is the rude simplicity of nature only; in the latter^ 
the natural impulse is chastened and improved 
by a cultivated imagination. — ^When the Bedouia 
Arabs arrive at any of the Syrian ports, they 
never fail to express their rapture and astonish- 
ment, at beholding the sea for the first time; anc^ 
with all the eagerness of admiration, they enquire, 
what diat desert of water, as they call it, means: 
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— Aad never will Colonom forget die tetitmgff 
w bi iding inlo an agreeaUe meiancholj, widi 
which the beantifiil JaBet bdidd, for die first 
time^ die broad expanse of waten, opening into 
die Atlantic ocean, from the tofp of a mom- 
tatn, which commanded a long and almost un- 
limited prospect of the coasts of Deron, Somer- 
set, and Cornwall; the isles of Hdbnes, Caldjr, 
and of Londy, with the bays of Oxwich and Inon, 
Carmarthen and RosiUy: — where, with a sii^le 
glance of the eye, could be observed the iriiole 
line of coast, stretching from ftie point near 
Aberthaw, along the shores of Glamoigan and 
Carmarthen, even to St Gowen's, in the coutf 
of Pembroke: and while, from east to west, in- 
numerable mountains, of various heights, pre- 
sented themselves, in the northern extremity of 
the horizon, the black mountains of Brecknock- 
shire appeared to mingle themselves with the 
clouds. — After observing this prospect, till the 
eye, rather than the mind, was wearied, Colonna 
requested his companion to describe her sensa- 
tions^r^^ I cannot define them," she replied, after 
a pause, '^ but I feel astonishment and awe, par- 
taking of fear; — a rapture, which I cannot ex- 
press, but which, in some n^easure, resembles 
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iirhat I felt, when I first heard an anthem^ chaunted 
in Hereford cathedral. — ^This sensation I cannot 
describe, but it appears, as if it emanated from 
a mind superior to my own ; while a soft, pensive 
stillness steals over my senses and inclines me ta 
sleep/' — ^After indulging the luxury of meditation 
for some time, the fair Enthusiast enquired of Co- 
lonna, whether the following lines were original, 
for she had never felt a poetical inclination so 
fttrongly as that moment — 

As from thi« rock, at erening's purple time, 

I Tiew yon wareR im^estically roll. 
What awfbl wonder, and what dread sublime 

Steals on the pensWe stillness of my soul I-— 

^ The lines are so good, my dear Juliet,** said Co- 
lonna, '* that I will not enquire, whether they 
are stnctly original or not: I know you think that 
they are so, and it is sufficient. — ^He does not 
steal, who is unconscious of a tiieft^." 

* Flonis, in describing the effect, which the sea, and the 
sun, sinking into it, had upon the minds of the soldiers of 
Decimus Brutus, aiming at the sublime, degenerates into 
bombast. — Decimus Brutus aliquanto latius GalUeoos, atque 
omnes GftllaBciaB populos, formidatumque militibus flumen 
oblivionis peragratoque yictor ooeani littore non prius si qua 
conyertit quam cadentem in maria solem, obrutumque aquis 
ignem non sine quodam sacrilegii metu et horrore deprehe^^n 
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CLXXX. Recurring, my Lelius, to the cir- 
cumstance of your melancholy, let me recal to 
your recollection, that, as Melancholy is the 
daughter of Genius, and Sorrow the o£fspring of 
Misfortune, both the one and the other may be 
productive of long and lasting happiness. — No 
one will ven^e to assert, that vicissitude is an 
object of desire, but few will be hardy enough to 
4eny, that vicissitude may be productive of essen- 
tial good : — 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Which, like the toad, ngly and Tenemous, 
Bears yet a precious jewel in its head.-* 

Plato gives it as his decided opinion, that all 
mbfortunes, which befal a virtuous man, will ul- 
timately redound to bis advantage, either in the 
present or in a future state of existence ; — and so 
assured am I of the truth and justice of this con- 
solatory doctrine, that I esteem it a duty, impe- 
rative on polemics, to wave every disputed point 

dit. — Quintus Curtius ffiTes an account of the awe and ap- 
prehension of Alexander's soldiers at the sight of the ocean, 
near the opening of the Indus : — ^they were surprised and 
alarmed, when they observed the tide to rise so high, as 
thirty feet in height! — They, who had only been accustomed 
to the tranquil waters of the Mediterranean ! — 
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in theology, in order to unite all men in the per- 
suasion, that every misfortune, occurring to the 
just, is a root, which will produce a harvest, tax 
more dian a thousand times commensurate with 
the evil previously inflicted. — 



Explorant adTena Tiroi, perque aspera daro 
Nittitur ad laudem yirtus interrita cHto.— • 

&Hus lialictu. 



CLXXXL As conscience, sooner or later, re* 
venges herself upon those, who have had the folly 
to wound her, so does happiness revenge herself 
upon all those, who have presumed to confound 
her name and her qualities with the name and the 
qualities of pleasure. — Pleasure and happiness, 
my Lelius, are as distinct from each other, as pe- 
dantry is from learning, and oratory from logic ; 
between all of which, though by the vulgar they 
are so often confounded, there is as wide a dif* 
ference, as between earths and plants, insects and 
animals. — Pleasure consists in the indulgence of 
the senses ; happiness in the cultivation of the 
mind, and in the right direction of our passions. 
— While the one soothes us into content, the 
other, as was finely observed by TertuUian, stings 
us to death. — Philosophy, teaching ^e know- 
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ledge of tfaingSy as Language teaches the know ' 
ledge of words^ like an argument ending in a just 
corollary^ never fails to reward her followers with 
a commensurate measure of happiness : — and as 
one philosopher, as the Duke de la Rochefoucanlt 
truly remarks, is worth a thousand grammarians, 
so one moment of real happiness is to be preferred 
to a thousand of pleasure. — 

CLXXXII. He can never be esteemed an 
honest w U-wisher of society, who would take, 
fear from the eyes of the base, or rob unmerited 
misfortune of its best and cheapest consolation. 
— ^Who robs us of our purse, steals that, which 
is of little value ; — ^who robs us of our reputation, 
steals that, which may be again recovered ; but he, 
who weakens and undermines our faith for the jus- 
tice and the love of Heaven, takes from us all con- 
solation for the past, all happiness for the present, 
and all hope for the future. — Were I a Maho- 
metan, I should wish to believe in Mahomet, till 
the man, who told me he was an impostor, gave 
me a better and a nobler creed than his. — ^Why 
will our sceptics rob us of our diamonds, and give 
us pebbles in return ? — 

CLXXXni. True philosophy, despbing those 
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dogmas, which would undermine the happiness 
of millions, without leaving an adequate value 
in return, is as grateful to the soul, as it is one of 
the highest enjoyments of life to meet with ob- 
jects, worthy of our esteem, and capable of ex- 
citing an honourable admiration. — ^In the culti- 
vation of it, my Lelius, you will find enjoyments, 
which no wealth can purchase ; of which neither 
treachery nor envy can deprive you ; and which 
has this peculiar excellence, that the more the 
world seeks to render you miserable, the more 
will she struggle to render you happy. — It was a 
knowledge of this, that enabled Colonna to reply 
to a waspish kind of neighbour, who was fre- 
quently annoying him, '^ Nature has endowed me, 
sir, with such a disposition for happiness, that I 
should be in danger of losing all appetite for en- 
joyment, had she not kindly blest me with such 
an enemy as you, to act as an occasional pungent 
to my palate.*^ — Philosophy, my friend, like other 
great and good characters, has been highly mis- 
taken by the weak and wantonly injiu-ed by the 
subtle. — As the wolf was fabled to have bor- 
rowed the fleece of the sheep, so have the artful 
and designing, of every age, assum^ the robe of 
philosophy, and sparkling with factitious splendour, 
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imposed upon the credulity and insulted the fiuth 
of the ignorant and imbecile; — and to such an 
extent has this imposture been carried, and with 
such success has. the empiricism been attended, 
that Philosophy herself, pure and inmiaculate as 
she is, having so loi^ been associated with »ich 
dishonourable companions, has been in urgent 
danger of a total dissolution. — 

CLXXXIV. But, proudly elevating herself 
above every difficulty, she rises like the phoenix 
from her own ashes.— Deceived by the gravity of 
the Pedant, the world, undervaluing precision of 
(bought, and a consequent perspicuity of style, 
conceives philosophy to be dull, obscure and mys- 
Sterious. — ^Totally ignorant, that real science is 
simplicity personified, they mistake mystery for 
depth, and an affectation of knowledge for the 
quintessence of learning; not being sufficiently 
advanced in the grand school of nature to know, 
that mystery and pedantry are nothing but despi. 
cable hiding-cloaks for the concealment of igno- 
rance and nonsense. — ^Hence arises the spurious 
association of real vnth fictitious philosophy.— 
The latter, always at war with truth, like an in- 
verted pyramid stands upon a slender basis, and 
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must, of necessity, he difficnlt of comprdieosioii i 
while the former never becomes obscure, till^ 
ceasing to be solid, it degenerates into the latter, 
which, in all ages, has been active in the propae- 
gationof error, and in the composition of fools.-*— 

CLXXXV. There is no one, who has not 
heard of thd clown, that was lost in astonisln 
ment, when he discovered his sovereign to be a 
man like himself :—4n the same manner, those, 
who conceive phHosophj to be abstruse, would 
be equally astonished to find how elegantly sim^ 
pie she is. — ^To find her so, however, it is, of 
course, necessary to seek her in the proper road; 
and after a proper manner.— ^The man, desirous 
of learning Greek, consults his granmiar, before 
he turns the pages of his lexicon; and a mechanic^ 
before he presumes to erect a steam engiiie, the* 
roughly acquaints himself with the nature and pro- 
peities of heat. — No one must a^ire to entel' the 
temple of philosophy by the cupola; there is but 
one entrance, and that entrance is the vestibulew^ 

CLXXXVI. Well was it observed by Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, (whose practice was an em* 
blem of his motto, Ua regas Inqferator^ ut pri* 
vatuM regi vdis;) '^ that thonj^ a mwanaij not 
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be a lo^cian, or a naturalist^ yet is he not the less 
sOy for being either liberal, modest, or charitable :" 
—For his mind is not the less philosophic, who, 
making allowances for the natural imbecility of 
human nature, and knowing the influence of opi* 
nion, cultivates the respect and the admiration of 
die world at large. — ^In this experiment, however, 
never will he be anxiously solicitous. — An over* 
weaning desire of obtaining the esteem of every 
man, we meet, is a sure indication of mental im- 
becility. — He is not, at all times, the best of men, 
of whom the generality of the world speaks well : 
— for, in its estimate of character, the world too 
often overlooks motive, and too frequently, asso- 
ciating fortune with virtue, mistakes ostentation 
for charity, in the same manner, as it mistakes 
license for liberty, and freedom of morals for li- 
"Wality of sentiment. 

CLXXXVII. Neither is he to be esteemed the 
worst of men, of whom a certain description of 
persons speak ill. — ^Vice and virtue, being oppo- 
sites, will no more associate with each other, than 
exotics will naturalize in Egypt. — ^The votaries of 
the one, therefore, are, of iiecessity, enemies to the 
other, — with this remarkable distinction,— that 
virtue (from the excellence of its own nature,) U 
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not capable of hating vice to the excess^ that vice 
is capable of hating virtue.-^To minds of a com- 
mon' stamp, talents and genius are unpardonable 
provocations; — for, speaking by a synecdoche, the 
world makes war upon excellence, and almost in- 
duces us to call those unfortunate, who dare be 
eminent in any thing. — Reputation, therefore, 
which is sometimes gained without merit, is as 
frequently lost by the exercise of our virtues as of 
our vices ; our good qualities, as one of the first 
moralists of the age has truly observed, often 
exposing us to more hatred and persecution, than 
all the ills we do. — To be universally well spoken 
of, we must either possess a vast fund of good 
nature, be inordinately weak, or inordinately vi<^ 
cious: — for, as Sir Roger L'Estrange was ac- 
customed to say, " an universal applause is seldom 
less than two-thirds of a scandal." — ^We must 
crawl to the great, stoop to the rich, flatter the 
weak, and listen to the calumnies, which every 
unworthy knave, if he has not the baseness to in- 
vent, has the constructive baseness to circulate^ 
lyithout a look of abhorrence, or a smile of con- 
tempt ! — ^We must be rich ! — and, above all, we 
must not aspire to independence of character ! — 

CLXXXVIII. Three of the principal reasons, 
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\vhy men of enlarged and liberal minds are beloved ' 
so little by the world in general^ arise from a cer- * 
tain degree of fear, with which they are regarded 
by the vulgar ; an unacknowledged sensation of 
awe^ with which the great observe them ; and from 
the circumstance of their being so difficult to be 
played upon by ordinary minds. — ^They require a 
master's hand to draw from them either harmony, 
melody^ or even euphony. — The touch of vulgar 
fingers elicits nothing but the discord of sincerity : 
for^ measuring every object by its proper standard, 
it is with difficulty they conceal their ntter con- 
tempt of pride and vanity, vulgarity and igno- 
rance. — ^Independence of character is a quality, 
dierefore, which few have the magnanimityio for- 
give, though few are so base, but they are capable 
of admiring. — ^In this wilderness, whither shall 
men of such superior order turn for comfort ? — 
For they have virtues, which prompt them to love 
mankind ; sympathies, which need only to be 
awakened, to draw most exquisite music; and 
though they respect, admire and love but few, 
those they do respect, admire and love, may play 
upon their nerves just what stop they please. — 

CLXXXIX. In this wilderness of selfishness 
and error, where all the homage of a general 



respect is usurped by the rich and die dignified, 
vhither shall they turn for comfort i — ^Is any com- 
fort to be found, my Lelius? — ^yon pause ! — ^Yes I 
— Even in this vioM comfort, — excellent comfort 
can be found : — ^for though, for die most part, men 
of limited capacities hate genius with as much cor- 
diality as the ugly and deformed hate beauty *, 
there are, n^ertheless, a few, a noble and dis- 
criminating few, scattered through the world, to 
cultivate whose esteem, to deserve whose love, 
and to excite whose admiration, who would not 
climb Mount Etna, even in the midst of winter, 
or toil through all the sands of Ethiopia even in 
the midst of sununer i — ^The esteem of such men 
as these— one friendr— one mistress — and one 
God!— Oh! this world, this vain and anxious 
world, my Lelius, is a paradise after all ! — . 

CXC. Riches and rank, grandeur and power, 

* We may eompare the oondaet of peftoni of thii descrip- 
tion to that of an Ourang Outaag, a ipedei of beingt, who 
Rhew no mercy, when they unfortunately get a Mam into th«ir 
power. — While they are kept in awe and inlgoction, they are 
tame and lubmissive ; but the moment an opp<»lunity ar- 
riTet, their maUce ii inTeierate, and their Yenfeanoe is oom- 
plete.— 

VOL. II. Q 
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it is trae, command the gaz^ and admiratjenof 
the vulgar, be that vulgar clothed in rugs or ia 
lawn, in ermine or in purple ^-rbut what giTes 
their posessors a goikt to enjoyment J-^-^wfaat^ but 
that '^ felix infdicitas/' which ia mingled widi our 
fate, ao4 which operates. as a hitter on a weary 
palate. — Does any one recline upon die bosom of 
love, and fin^ji not his delight hei^^^ened,, when 
he recals to mind the difficulties of his early, pas* 
sion? — ^Thus sings the elegant and accomplished 
Sadi:— 

How ofly wben far from her I IotM, 
Vre wept my gleeptett niglit sway! — 

The angiiiih, Sadi, thoti hatflproT'd, 
Aofneiitt the fai^raa of to-di^l— 

As well may we expect to gath^. the fruit of the 
vine before the tree has blossomed, as to expect 
happiness without first tastmg of vicissitude. — ^It 
is a cavern, my Lelius, through which all must pass 
before they enter the Elysian fields. — ^Had Fla- 
vins Boethius never been imprisoned by Theo- 
deric, he had never written his Consolation of 
Philosophy; had Grotius never visited the Hagu^ 
he had never composed his Treatise on the Truth 
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of the ChristiAn Religion. — In the plenitude of 
abiolnte authority the haughtiest despot, thiat ever 
disgraced a throne^ has no power to imprison or 
enthrall the mind^— Tlie captive, dead to all the 
woild but himself^ if possessed^of virtue add -a 
cultivated imagidatio% if once delightibg-in the 
noble and more beautiful scenes in die material 
worlds or gratified in gadiering food for medita^ 
tion in the ioft^lleetiiidy still :is free^ — ^His^inind, 
wl^ich is a quarryy iniwhich hegatheni riches, far 
more valuable^ thneitber' silver or gold, rqves 
round, the frontiersf of the creationr, while me^ 
mory pamts to hismental eye fields, rocks, mourn 
tains and forests. — ^Those objects, ever 'beheld 
with lively pleasure, and now remembered with 
melancholy satis&ction, charm- and lull his an^ 
guish to-reposeir^From, tiatlEir^lite lddk» -^p to 
nature's God :-^^eatlifes with a'l^ and solemft 
voice the history, of'his Wrongs, and^sts securely 
satisfied, that no prayer, springing from a source 
so pure, is ever- frowned upon.-^AU his powers 
of association are brought into ilction ; passages 
of his favourite poets are recited widi energy; the 
principles of those sciences, to which he had been 
attached in his youth, are analysed and confirmed; 
he hears those airs in music, which once had 

92 
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power to chann him, again titillate his ear ; those 
domestic landscapes, which once delated him^ 
are drawn with strict fidelity on his menial can- 
▼ass ; while die paintii^s of Corregio, of Chmde, 
of Poussm, and of Bassano appear to decorate the 
walls and niches of his prison. — ^Agam, in fancy, he 
treads die abode of the great and the good ; he 
beholds the marble columns of the rich, and the 
woodbine cottage of the indigent ; he sighs at the 
music of the torrent; treads, with solemn foot- 
steps, the mansions of the dead ; or^ with happy 
transition, reclines beneath the oak, that shehefs 
his paternal dwelling. — Ijov/ he becomes sensible 
of what he has lost by imprudence, or gained by 
experience; truth is seen in all its sober hue; 
prejudice is dissolved; every motive of human 
action is observed throt^h the medium of a clear 
and faithful mirror, and the mind is purged of 
errors, by which it has been long abused. — 

CXCI. Such are the advantages of a brilliant 
imagination and corrected judgment under cir- 
cumstances, which would almost annihilate the 
fiaculties of inferior minds ; — circumstances, which 
begin by deadening, but finish in stimulatii^ an 
exalted and heroic spirit-— 
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Those evils, which, for a time, may have cast 
a sombre hue on all our prospects, when be- 
held in a retrospective mirror, not only lose half 
of their keenness, but are converted into sources 
of present comfort. — ^How soothing is it to the 
inind to reflect upon a danger escaped, or on the 
miseries we have endured! and* when undergoing 
those miseries, or escaping those dangers, let us, 
my friend, remember, how near a companion 
pleasure is to pain; let us recollect that roses 
bloom in profusion on the banks of the Tenglio* ; 
that one of the most beautifully coloured flowers 
and one of the most splendid of v^etables grow 
near Mount Heclaf ; that coral, ambergrise, 
agates, and crystals are found upon a northern 
coast; that the most beautiful verdure adorns the 
bottom and sides of die bumii^ mountain of 
Guadaloupe ; that porphyry hardens the more it 
is exposed to the elements; that the most bitter 
of all vegetables has a sweet and aromatic root j;; 

* A HwtK In Lftpland. 

Tcqnt niatiferat botes, eAdflmqus aowntofy 

Nutrit ; et urticB proziiiui stepe fOM est— 

Ovii. 

f Andromeda Hypnoides, and the Chamenerion haHmi*' 
folium. 

I Abuntbium. 
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tbat viperi, so hideous And so tioxious tojour aight, 
act aa j^tojratives. to ao emaciated habi^ while 
merciuy, so ineffectiTe in its primitive state, when 
separated ioto particles and combined with mi- 
neral acidsy becdmeS) as it is administered, die 
most violent of poisons or the most admirable of 
remedies*; — and while we recal all this to our 
recollection, let us riot forget the fine moral, in* 
culcated on a chinmey-piece of an inn at Brisack, 
in the canton of Friburg : — 

Antidotum TiUe patientut ; lola mmkHrum 
Violrix. — Si bene vig Tinoere, diioe p*ti. — 

CXCII. Do we ever taste the pleasure; of bur 
fire^side so highly, as when we have been exposed, 
for the greater part of the day, to the frost and 
snow without? — ^With what joy does an old pilots 
whose youth has been spent upon a rough and 
boisterous element, retire to the place of his n^* 
tivity, to enjoy the rewards of a meritorious in- 
dustry! — What comfort does he derive in his little 
hut, reared upon one of the cliffs, that t>verlook 
the ocean ! Seated by his cheerful fire, and sur- 
rounded by his femily, how does he delight, as 

• 

* Yid.^Art. Arf entuoi Tivum. 




he feels a few rettiaining impulses of a once acU 
ventorous spirit, to recount the nmnerous harct* 
riiips, he has endared upon a distant main! — 
Those winds and storms, that' howl at midnight, 
and whidi once were accustomed to fill his mmd 
with apprehension, now "lull him to repose! — 
E^en a diipwreck is not unattended by a sympa- 
thetic pleasiire * ! — 

CXCin. Have we been tost upon a bed of 
sickness? — ^how is our frame re-animated, when, 
escaping Ifrom our chamber, we inhale the breath 
of momii^!— All nature, at that period, renders 
us satisfaction; die song of birds, the bleating 
of sheep, the lowing of cattle, the bubbling of 
waters, are music to our ears. — Nature, dispensing 
as it were for us, the most agreeable perfumes, 
expands all her beauties, while every object we 
see, and every sound we hear, are so many in- 
spirers of that ardent ^titudie, which distends 
our breast. — 

When the mind has been weakened by severe 
application; whep the heart, lacerated by acute 
sorrow, refuses even to be charmed by a changing 

* Note 60. 
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fortune*; and when we would not hesitite to 
giv» the price of a village for that vegetable*!-, 
which has the power of healii^ debilitieay arifliii|^ 
from those powerful causes, what can more am^> 
liorate the influence of the one, or give a decided 
tone to the other, than the view of fidds and 
meadows, peopled with rund animals, or ad<Hiied 
with the assemblages of nural industry I. — ^The ef- 
fects of all these are equal to that of the Lydian or 
Eolian modes of music : they pacify die stoims 
of ill fortune, and soothe the sallies of passion. — 

CXCIV. Have we lost a dear and affectionate 
friend? — When shall our grief allow us a respite 
for consolation? — Has the world wheeled oiir 

* PectoTAy longii hmbeUta mmlisy 
Non lollieitM ponunt eons ; 
Fropiiiini hoe mUerot leqiiHiir vittina, 
Nanqiiaai rebus eredere Ustii.— 
Sedeat felix Fortana Ueel, 
Tamen allUetoi faudere pifet— 
Nulla lurfeiii dolor ex eaoti 
Hoe Sere jubet, led Tafot intra— 
Terror oberrat, lubitoe fundoiil 
OeuU fletui ; nee cauia subeit, 
Imber tuRu nolente eaditA> 

Seneca, Thyestis, 
t Note 61. 
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merits, or inBulted our virtues ?— What sight diall 
delight our eyes, what sounds euchant our elirs, 
and what odours 'charm our senses, like the per- 
fumes of ike fields, the music of torrents, and the 
gay and animated visions of nature i — For, in the 
hour of despair, no scenes, like those, can alle- 
viate our melancholy.-'— Risii^ from the couch of 
disease, nothing re-animates our frame, like the 
sundiine of a vernal morning : corroded by dis- 
appointed affection, or at those times, when the 
worM presumes too much upon our misfortunes, 
and anticipates too little firom our courage, where 
shall we«look for consolation, but in the cultiva- 
ti<m of our better feelii^ ; in the conscious in- 
tegrity of our hearts, and in those awful and sub- 
lime scenes of nature, which, in so powerful a 
manner, elevate the fancy ? — ^while nothing points 
by stronger or more undeceptive association to 
ETERNAL 6LORT, than the tranquil splendour 
of an evening sun, — ^blushing in purple f — 

CXCV. If at any time, my friend, the distress 
of die moment makes days of past affliction ap- 
pear days of comparative hapjmiess, and the sor- 
row of the present is too much for human in- 
firmitv to bear with resolutiou and with con- 
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stancy, range with me among the rooks of St. Ca- 
therine, the groves of Dynevaur, or the towers of 
Careg-ceonon, while the one echo with die dadi- 
ing of the waves^ the other sigh with responsive 
whisperings, and the last ring widi portentous 
sounds. — Climb to the summit of the mountain ; 
rove on the banks of wSd and n{nd rivers, or 
among the solitudes of a wild and sequestered 
glen, and let .their melancholy consonance "irtiis- 
per peace to your heart.*— One hoiir, so past, is 
worth an age of common existence! and eveiy 
step, so taken^ is one step towards heaycai.-*— Ah! 
n^y friend, how much are the feelings <^ somow 
subdued, and those of > admiratioif excited in 
scenes so .grand and so impressive ^—Scenes in 
which» while- inducing, we lose in meditative 
silence all ^ense of the past, while the most 0&^ 
rious (^uses of isorrow melt into insignificance.-^ 
The mind, .elevated above diose little cares, which 
agitate the ambitious, -the malignant and the 
proud, looks up with awe, while the breast heaves 
with conscious gratitude, as we reflect, that the 
God, we contemplate in those magnificent mo- 
numents of etamity, is a father to the fatherless, 
and a friend to the unfortunate. — * 
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OXCYl* But from the beauties of a fine 
country, )ie :^'ill be found to derive the most 
perfect coai9pU(ioB, whose soul, not poisoned by 
meretriciouf TiffiiiemeBtSi is untainted by pro- 
miscupMS intercourse with common -society. — 
For in tb^^sauie manneri 3eis a poet is more esti- 
mated by thosf) who dm .boast a kindred spirit^ 
and whose minds ate capable of rising or falling 
in unison ,^ith his*, so does he derive; the most en- 

« 

joyment from sqenery, who. possesses an elevated 
fancy, and a corrected judgnient 

. In youth, the love of scenery, which ever attends 
a cultivMl^d imagination, is attended by the most 
beneficial results. — ^It contributes to inspire de- 
licacy, and to eneoun^e a taste for whatever is 
beaiitiful in nature, amiable in morals or capti- 
vating in art^ — ^In manhood, when realities too. 
much occupy the <mind, were it not for the ex- 
quisite enjoyments, which ^e ^palate of a polite 
taste, is enabled to relish^ the journey- j(>f life would 
appear a weary pilgrimage*-^WheB .Ibe ignorant 
and unfeding, the avaricious and the envious 

* Quorum onmiam interpretes, ut fprMnmatici poetaruDi, 
proxime ad eoram, qiios interpretantur, diTmationem video- 
tur accedere— Ctrero de Divin. 
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possess so many opportunities to cfisplaj their 
ptssions, and so much inclination to palsy die 
exertions of industry, tortured by anxiety^ we 
should be ready to exclaim widi the highly qua- 
lified Cicero, that were the Qoda to offier to 
repose us once more in the cradle of infiuicy, 
we would renounce the boon. — But, captivated 
by the sweet allurements of the imagination, die 
misfortunes of the world are counterbal^c^ by 
the enjoyments of taste. — When active life b 
superseded by the imbecilities of age, and die 
old are no longer flattered by the credulities of 
hope; if they no longer derive health and com- 
fort from exercise, nor perceive the brillianciesi 
of colour; if they extract no satis&ction from 
novelty, nor melt with the tendernesses of love, 
conscious that the storms of ill-fortune have sub- 
sided, and being unreproved by conscience, diey 
enjoy a rich consolation in the approving whis- 
pers of an honest heart. — ^The fidry visions of 
hope are succeeded by agreeable recollections, 
sympadiy diffuses its spells, and anticipations of a 
better world lull them to profound repose. 

CXCVII. Gifted with an exalted fancy, the 
admirer of landscape feels all the raptures of a 
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poet, even though ungifted with his inspiration^ 
and without die talent for poetry, possesses at 
intervals something of die vatticinatio furentis 
animi, which, in all moments, elevated die genius 
of Plato and of Cicero. — ^Those elegant men 
were lovers qf die sublime and beautiful to an 
unlimited extent. — But Cicero, diough he com- 
bined the most, refined taste with die noblest 
genius, and though he was one, who, as Quin- 
tilian observes, received not die waters of hea* 
ven, but whose waters flowed from himself, as 
from a living fountain, was ungifted with poetic 
fire*. — Plato, whose writii^ formed two of die 
finest of poets, arrived at no ^ninence as a poet 
himself; and Burke, diat splendid but eccentric 
genius, who, in many of his works, displayed a 
mind superlatively gifted, and who joined to die 
nicest sensibility an imagination at once grand, 
vigorous, and creative, confessed his inabili^ to 
aspire to die soft and delicate touches, of the 
muse. — 

CXCVIIL But diough all admirers of scenery. 

*Yirfiliom iUa felidtM ingenii in omtioiieiolatftreli. 
quit: Cioeronem eloqueatU »ua la earmiaibus destituil.-* 
Seneca^ Qmtrov. Hb, 3. 
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are not poets^ all poets are admirers of scenery. 
They people every grove, deck every object, 
whether animate, or inauimate, in glowii^ /co- 
lours; andy haying formed a captivating picture, 
become like Pigmaliony the sculptor , enmioared 
of their own creations. — For this faculty, ;Aey 
are indebted to the powers of a brilliant' inM- 
gbation, that noble quality of the mind^ which 
exalts its possessor far above the .common stnnd- 
ard of humanity ! — In personifying the imagina- 
tion, the powers and pleasures of which, as 
Plato said of the soul, are like die hanaoiiy of a 
harp, invisible, immaterial, and. divine, Apellea 
would have selected Urania for his model; in 
describing her, Ariosto and Spenser would. luive 
employed die utmost power of- their genius:; imd 
Palladio, in erectmg to her a temple, woidd hanre 
laid the foundations on a rock, coBunaading, gn 
one side, the Ionian islands, while die. shades of 
Adieus, the ruins of: Corinth, and die plains of 
Aigolis decorated the other. — ^In delineating 
her character, Maximus Tyrius would have 
dwell with, enthusiasm, on the brilliancy, of her 
fancy, the intensity of her feelings, the beauty 
of her sentiments, and the. nobleness of her de- 
signs. 
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CXCIX. Aa a foil to . these: heaiitiea,' ^nd 
to these virtuea, Jjocke iwould BOmetimes have 
doubted her representations^ aiUpeeted thatbet 
charms were mei'etricioua, her plans visionary^ 
and her briUittit promiaea ao many harbialgers of 
disa{^ointment.r^Not insensible to the objec- 
tions, which may be;raisod:to:tfae.dilidvation of 
the faiK^y, the deferencei whicli:We:p|iy.lo.the 
judgment of Locke, we will not extend to his* 
taste.; and since the imaginatiody wdUgovemed^ 
ameliorates inquidude^. edivens retirement^ and 
expands the affections; ainoe it mell6wa love^ 
dignifiea . fiienddiip, and aublimea virtue, who 
would not be proud of possessing so admiiaUe a 
quality f — *^ The high enjoyments,, which thci 
heart feels in retirement," as b jusdy and beau- 
tifully observed by a celebrated Swiss philoso- 
pher, are ''derived fnMn-die iikiaginaltio&-!-*The 
touching aspect of nature, the vanegaled^terdiir^r 
of the forests, the. resounding ech0earo|Ljan;ifiK 
petuous torrent, the soft agitation of fdiee^folaage^' 
the.melodioufl^ warblings of the tenanlsof the 
groves, the scenery of a rich and extensive coun* 
try, and aU those objects, which compose an 
agreeable landscape, take such complete posses- 
sion of the soul, and so entirely absorb our fa- 
culties, that the sentiments of the mind 'are by 
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the cbarmB of the imagination iiurtuitly con- 
▼erted into sensatioiM of the heart, and the softest 
emotions give birth to the most virtuous and 
worthy sentiments.*' — In youth the imaginatioii 
arrays hope in fairy forms and brilliant cdoura. 
At that period, when every joy is in perspective, 
no bound is fixed to our projects or our wis he s^ ■ 
One height, climbed, presents others, yet more 
high, to overcome; and one desire, gratified, bo- 
comes a means, by which youth expects to indulge 
another more expahded and more promising.— 
Present difficulties fly before the resoluticm of aa 
ardent mind; it rushes boldly on; it climbs the 
mountain, nor stops to enjoy the landscape, it 
has left behind: — the horse of Statins is not 
more eager and impetuous*. 

CC. Such are the aspirations of those youth, in 
whom the God of Nature has implanted a faculty 
of perceptive elegance, or an innate sense of har- 
monic feeling; for, in the same manner, as the 
wind, fluttering upon the wires pf an Eolian 
harpt, produces the most tender and bewitching 



* Stare looo neicit, pereunt vestif ia mille 
Ante Aigam, absentemque ferit sraYis aDguIa campma. 

t Note 62. 
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music^ so has nature's hand 

To certain species of external things, 
Attun'd the finer organs of the mind.— 

When youth has lost somewhat of its eksticity, 
the effects of joy and of sorrow, upon minds so 
tuned, are far different from those, which affect 
men of ordinary feeling and of common capacity. 
— ^Joy produces a soft, mellow, pathetic solem- 
nity of thought; sorrow a chastened dignity of 
manner, which raises man to the rank of a 
Petrarch and woman to the elevation of a Ma^ 
domuu-r-With nature for their friend, her flow* 
ers, her perfumes, her real and aerial landscapes 
have power to charm, when the world has wound* 
ed their feelings, and fortune divested them of 
her favours.— Stretched upon a rock, lulled to 
iSeries beside the fall of a foimtain, beholding 
nature, here rough and untutored, wild and ma- 
jestic, thiere ^bft or gay, elegant or enchantii^; 
feeling her separate and contrasted charms whim- 
per peace to their hearts, they resemble travel- 
lers, who, having for a long time wanderied over 
dreary and pathless deserts, find themselves, on a 
sudden, in a nairrow, winding defile, where thie 
perfumes of aromatics, wholesome fruits and clear 
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springs invite to enjoyment, to adnuratioii and 
repose. 



CCI. But, I think, I hear you, my 
whisper in my ear, that the imiqpnaticm must he 
chastised by the sober dictates of judgmoit, aod 
that those pleasures, which itundoubtedfy uSorda, 
lead only to disapp<mitment, if, in givmg unlimit- 
ed sway to our fancy, we indulge in all the wild 
varieties of its nature, and wanton, free and un- 
fettered, m all the enjoyments it promises.--^ 
Doubtless, my friend, your argomoit is comet. 
—I promise you indie cultivation of die imagiMb- 
tion no solid satiaCKtion, unless it be co n e ct ed 
by reason, good sense, order, and propriety.-*-So 
corrected, the imagination is ever pointing to 
somediing beyond die limits of our present state 
of imperfecdonw"-'' Nature,^' as Longinns ad^ 
mirably observes, '^ never designed man to be a 
grovelling and ungenerous animal, but bcoo|^ 
him into life, and {daced him in the woriii^ as in 
a crowded dieatve, not to be an idle qpectetor, 
but spurred on by an eager thirst of exoellia|^ 
ardently to ccmtend in the prise of gloiy.-^-iFor 
diis purpose she implanted in his sonl aninvMiai- 
blelove of grandeur, and a constant emulation of 
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whatever seems to approach nearer to divinity than 
himself. — ^Hence it is, that the whole universe is 
not sufficient for the extensive reach and piercing 
speculation of the human understanding. — It 
passes the bounds of the material worlds and 
launches forth at pleasure into endless space. — 
Let any one take an exact survey of a life, which 
in its every scene is conspicuous on account of 
excellence^ grandeur, and beauty, and he virill 
soon discern for what noble ends we were bom. 
— ^Thus the impulse of nature inclines us to ad- 
mire^ not a little, clear and transparent rivulet, 
diat ministers to our necessities, but the Nile, the 
Isther, the Rhine, and still more the ocean*/' — 

ecu. It is this love of grandeur, which prompts 
th^ mind to the contemplation of those objects, 
which raise our thoughts in gratitude and ad- 
miration ; and which, even from the beginning of 
time, are supposed to have had the love of the 
Deity himself. — For, as the philosophic Akenside 
observes in the true spirit of Plato, and with all 
die sublimity of Milton and Lucretius, 

Ere the radiant tan 

Sprung from the eMt, or micUt the nudl of ni|^t 

* LoDfiniif, feet. 96, —'Smiih. 
r2 
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The moon suspendfed her lereiier Uap; 

Ere mountaini, woods, or ftresmt, adorsed Ike globe. 

Or wiidoai taught the wnt of mem her lore. 

Then lived the alm ightt omb ; then de^, retifed 

In hit unfiiUhomed enenee, Tiew'd the formiy 

The forms external of created things ; 

The radiant sun, the moon's noetiimal lamp. 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the roUiafglobef 

And wisdom's mien eelestial. — From the flrti 

Of days, on them his lore dirine he flz'd. 

His admiration ; till in time eomplele. 

What he adnuied and lored, his Tital smQe 

Unfolded into being. — ^Henee the breath 

Of life, informing eadi organic fhune; 

Hence the green earth and wild resounding waves ; 

Hence light and shade, alternate ; warmth and cold ; 

And clear autumnal skies, and Temal showen. 

And all the fair varieties of things. ^» 

CCm. And yet, agreeable as are die visions 
of nature, the imagination has the power of form- 
ing scenes more captivating to our fimcy, than 



* There is a singular coincidence of thought between this 
line passage and a beautlAil one in an Hindoo hymn to Mv- 
myno, << The spirit of God," translated by Sir William 
Jones.— It is curious and delightful to remark resemblances 
in poeta so fkr removed in age, and climate, and of sacb wide 
diibfmice in manners and educaUon.— 
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any she unfolds to us. — Not that scenes/ so 
drawn^ are in reality more beautiful^ but they 
are more adapted to our peculiar ideas : — Every 
person having the power of comparing and asso- 
ciating for himself, in a manner, most conform- 
able to the justness or viciousness of his taste, 
and in a measure proportioned to the width and 
compass of his own mind. — '' A man of imaginar 
tion,'' as Mr. Addison observes, ^' is not obliged 
to attend nature in the slow advances, which she 
makes from one season to another, or to observe 
her conduct in the successive production of plants 
and flowers. — ^He may draw into his description 
all the beauties of the spring and autumn, and 
make the whole year .contribute something to 
render it the more agreeable. — His rose-trees, 
woodbines and jessamines may flower together, 
and his beds be covered, at the same time, with 
lilies, violets and amaranths. — ^His soil is not 
restrained to any particular set of plants, but is 
proper either for oaks or myrtles, and adapts it- 
self to the products of every climate. — Oranges 
may grow wild in it ; myrrh may be met with in 
every hedge, and if he thinks it proper to have 
a grove of spices, he can quickly command sun 
enoui;h to raise it. — If all this will not furnish out 
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an agreeable scene^ he can make several new 
species of flowers, with richer scents and h^hcr 
colours, than any, that grow in the gardens of 
nature. — His concerts of birds may be as full and 
harmonious, and his woods as thick and gloomy 
as he pleases. — He b at no more expense in a 
long vista, than in a short one, and can as easUy 
dut>w his cascades from a precipice of half a 
mile high, as from one of twenty yards.*— In a 
word, he has the modelling of nature in his own 
hands, and may give her what charms he pleases, 
provided he does not reform her too much, and run 
into absurdities, by endeavouring to excel*/'—- 

CCIV* From this argument we might be 
tempted, after the manner of men, as St Paul 
expresses it, to infer, that the pictures of die 
poets, the more substantial creations of the 
painter, and the more splendid visions of the 
imagination, are, in reality, more beautiful, than 
the productions of Nature herself. — But, thoij^h 
diis arises from the circumstance of man's not 
being able to view nature in detail and in com« 
bination too, we will admit of the argument for 

* Pleasures of the Ima^natimi. — ^Pftper vm. 
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the sake of the corollary. — ^A proof, a decisive, 
as well as an argumentative proof, of the eteb^ 
KiTY OF THE MiNB is established by it. — For, 
as Man can never be supposed to have arrived at 
his proper sphere in the universe^ whfle he is car 
pable of conceiving objects more grand or beau- 
tiful, than those, which nature has thought pr<^ 
per to set before him, the very circumstance of 
his ability to c<mceive a combination of objects 
superior, is, in itself, a sufficient ground for con- 
viction, that the etebnal akchitbct has 

OTHEB SCENES TO EXHIBIT TO HIS ABMIBA- 

TiON. — Michael Angelo would never permit any 
of his pupils to exceed himself; neither virill the 
author of nature permit himself to be outdone by 
any of his own creations^ — The proper sphere for 
immortality is that, in which no objects or con^ 
bination of objects can be imagined, superior to 
those presented. — If, when our fiiend Hannonica 
has arrived at the third heaven, she is capable of 
imagining something superior, I would instantly 
declare, in the face of all the sceptics in the 
world, that tibere was a foubth heaven. — ^The 
state of abscdute perfection is that, in which the 
mind, having lost the faculty of imagination, finds 
sufficient exercise in the contemplation of its own 
beatitude.*- 
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CCV. Shall nature, my Lelius, present her 
most beautifiil objects to our sight, and we refuse 
to look upon them ? shall the solitary wanderer, 
when roving amid the grand and terrific scenery 
of Switzerland, his soul fraught widi stupendous 
ideas, called fordi into dieir furdiest latitude by 
die objects around him, shall he, I enquire, re* 
fuse to partake of those sublime emotions, be- 
cause the scene before him reminds, in strong 
and energetic language, of his own comparative 
insignificance ? — No ! small as he appears in the 
general scale of nature, he wanders along the 
sides of the mountains, fissured into abrupt pre- 
cipices, with astonished rapture, and as from a 
cragged rock, the most beautiful and enchanting 
scenes burst full and unexpected on his s^ht, his 
soul, raised before to the utmost limits of awfiii 
wonder, bursts into an ecstasy of wild and un- 
controllable delighl 



Never can I cease to be grateful for die sub- 
lime emotions, I have experienced on die summit 
of the immortal Snowdon! — I will give you an 
account of the journey I once made to that mo- 
narch of die British Alps. — 

CCVI. After paying a visit to the picturesque 
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v^aterfall of Nant-Mill^ we set out from a small 
cottage^ beautifully situated on the side of the 
lake Cwellin. — ^The morning was a morning of 
August ; — not a breath of air relieved the heat of 
the atmosphere, and not a tree offered us a mo- 
mentary shelter. — In all the times, the guide had 
travelled up this great mountain, he confessed, that 
he had never before been so oppressed with the 
intensity of the heat. — Climbing, for the space of 
an hour, sometimes over bogs, and sometimes 
over heaths, we arrived at what, we had earnestly 
hoped, was the apex of the mountain, but alas ! it 
was merely the top of what is called the jirA 
^fafion.— Who could fail to remember the fine 
passage in Pope, imitated from Drummond of 
Hawthomden, where he compares the progress 
of man, in the attainment of science, to the en- 
larged views, that are spread progressively before 
the eye, in climbing lofty mountains? — ^The whole 
passage is eminently beautiful. — 

Fired at first sight with what the mute impartSy 
In fearless youth, we tempt the heights of arts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short Tiews we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more adyanc'd, behold, with strange surprise. 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! — 
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So pleased, at tnt, the toweriaf AIpi we try. 
Mount o'er the rale and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first doads and mountams seem the last ; 
But thoae attained, we tremble to sunrey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way, 
Th* increasing proq»ect tires our wandering eyes. 
Hills peep o'er hilU, and Alps on Alps arise *. — 

Pope^t Essmf on CriHcum. 

CCVII. As we ascended^ those mountains, 
which from below bore the character of sablimity, 
shrunk into mere eminences : others, more noble, 
rose in the perspective, and proceeding higher, 
they appeared, as it were, to approach us, and to 
be no longer at a distance* — ^The road now lay over 
a smooth, mossy heath, where we sat down^ en- 
tirely overcome with heat and fatigue. — After 
resting ourselves, for some time, the guide led us 
to the edge of a precipice, nearly fifteen hundred 
feet in depth, at the bottom of which appeared 
the dark green lake of Llyn-y-Glas, and that of 
Llyn Llydaw. — I never saw a precipice so de- 
cidedly dreadfol as this, and never experienced 
such aching sensations of imaginary terror.-— My 
feet and hands seemed to creep, and I felt a^s if I 

♦ Note 63. 
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were^ at that instant, falling from the point, on 
ivhich I stood, into the horrible gulph below ^ 



We had not much time to contemplate this 
scene, as a cloud suddenly appeared to rise out 
of the rocks beneath, and rolling into a globular 
form, seemed like an immense balloon, balanced 
in the air ; and which, rising gradually up to the 
place, where we stood, shut out the nhole of this 
tremendous scene. — Viewed from below this pre- 
cipice excites emotions of sublimity, unmixt with 
fear; from its edge, terror is predominant. — In 
the latter instance, our thoughts are, for a short 
time, concentrated in our fears; in the former, 
the mind, upon the instant, wings away its course 
to heaven ! — 

CCVIII. The difference between looking up 
and looking down a precipice is well marked by 
Mr. Jefferson, in the account he furnished the 
Marquis de Chastellux of the Virginian bridge of 
rocks. — ^* Though the sides of the bridge,'' says 
he, ^' are provided, in some parts, with a parapet 
of fixed rocks, yet few men have resolution to walk 
to them and look over into the abyss. — ^You vo- 
luntarily fall on your hajids and feet, creep to the 



parapet and look over it. — Looking dowo from 
this height^ about a minute, gave me a violeut 
head-ache. — If the view from the top be painful 
and intolerable, that from below is delightful io 
the extreme. — It is impossible for the emotions, 
arising from the sublime, to be felt beycmd what 
they are here, on the sight of so beautiful an arch, 
so elevated and so light, springing up, as it were, 
to heaven. — The rapture of the spectator is inde- 
scribable." — ^These emotions are felt, with equal 
force, at the celebrated bridge of Pont-y-Monach, 
near Havod^ that paradise, bloomif^ in the midst 
of a wilderness! belonging to the accomplished 
Mr. Johnes. 

CCIX. The feelings, with which we view ob- 
jects of the above description, sufficiently oppose 
the theory of Mr. Burke, who confines sublimity 
to objects of terror. — ^Those of Lord Kaimes and 
Dr. Gerard, who make it to consbt in magnitude, 
and Dr. Blair, who places it in ^^ force,'' are 
equally erroneous. — ^Than the idea of Longinus, 
were we to associate sublimity in poetry with that 
of the material world, (which we are, however, by 
no means authorised to do), nothing could be wider 
from the truth. — ^He defines it, ^' a proud eleva- 
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tion of mind." — ^When applied to material objects, 
this is neither cause nor consequence; for the expe- 
rience of every man, from the proudest of princes 
to the humblest of peasants, will loudly proclaim, 
that the effect of all sublimity is astonishment^ 
blended with awe; and when, at one moment, 
did pride and awe ever unite in the same bosom i 
— No objects are beautiful or sublime, but by 
virtue of association : — If it were otherwise, the 
vale of Aylesbury would be beautiful to him, who 
had long resided in the vale of Clwyd ; and the 
cliffs of Dover and the peaks of Scotland would 
be equally sublime to the native of Crim Tartary 
and the peasant of the Tyrol. — ^Actual final 
causes we have no power to define, though we 
frequently presume to do so*. — Man, indeed, 
has the faculty of judging, limitedly, of effects ; 
but, vain, proud, arrogant as we are, we can only 
reason hypothetically, when we would treat of 
final causes and of final consequence. — 

CCX. After ascending above half a mile ^e 
again paused to take a look around us. — ^A nobler 
view can only be seen from the elevated point 

* Lord Bacon truly remaiiui, " Inyestigatia causarum 
finalimn gterilii est, et Teluti Tinro Deo dicate nil parit."-^ 
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of Cader Idris.^-Bdow-^appeared tibose inmi- 
merable mountains, by which Snowdon is, on all 
aides, surrounded. — ^These are sometimes studded 
widi lakes, which appear like large mirrors pfaK:ed 
there for die purpose of reflecting the shapes of 
die various clouds, which are seen in three dif- 
ferent directions.-- ^They glide over our heada-^ 
their shadows are depicted on the mountuna— - 
they are reflected in the lakes below! — Some of 
die mountains round upon dieir summits ;* others 
wear a triangular appearance; while some riae 
like pyramids. — Now diey seem like backs of 
immense whales or coudbant lions, and wUle the 
apex of some resemble the craters of vdcanoea, 
die more elevated lift dieir pointed spires above 
die clouds, which roll in fantastic columns aloi^ 
their gigantic sides.^-^ 

CCXI. Near the place, where we paused to 
observe this noble prospect, we stopped to quench 
our almost ungovernable thirst at a cold spring, 
which weUs out of the side of the mountain.-— 
No traveller over the deserts of Ethiopia was 
ever more rgoiced at coming to an un^pected 
fountain, than we were at this delightful spring* 
— ^^' O FoQs," we were ready to exclaim. 
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O V01M Snowdoma^ ipendidiwr vilffOi 
Dulcidique mero, non gine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hiedo.— 

Well Biay the iiatioiis of the East conaecrate their 
weUs and fountsuns ! — Ere we <]eparted| we took 
large lilmtions, consecrated it with our praises 
and our blessings^ and called it Hyosia's Foui^ 
tain. 

Upon our departure, after clambering over 
masses of crags and rocks, we ascended the high- 
est peak of SnowdoUf the height of which is 3571 
feet above the level of the sea*. — ^Arrived at Us 

* Relatioe height qf the British A^s, 

Snowdon, Camarronihire, only lOQ f«et lower thaii 

Yesavias, 3671 

Camcdd David, Camarronghire, 3427 

Carnedd lAeweUyn, do • • • . . 3409 

Moel Shiabod, do 3890 

ArranFowddy, Merionelhghire, 2955 

Cader Idris, 2944 

Anranef , • 2809 

Beacons, Breeonshire, — «— 

Tieeaatle, Camartiieiidiifey SfiS6 

PUitlinmoD, Montgomeryshire, 8468 

BiTely CamarYonshire, 1866 

Cbdyr, Breoonshire, ••.•••... 1866 

Pea-y-Yoel, Monmouthdilic^ • • 1860 
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mimmiti a scene presented itself^ magnificent be- 
yond the powers of language ! Indeed language is 
poor and weak and impotent^ when it would pre- 
sume to sketch scenes/ on which the great Eter- 
nal has placed his matchless finger. — ^Faint are 
diy broad and deep delineations, immortal Sal- 
vator Rosa ! — Powerless and feeble are your in- 
spirations, genius of Virgil, Thomson, and Lu- 
cretius! — 

CCXII. From this point are seen more dian 
five and twenty lakes. — Seated on one of the 
crags, it was long ere the eye, unaccustomed to 
measure such elevations, could accommodate 
itself to behold scenes so admirable : — ^die whole 
appearing, as if there had been an universal war 
of the elements, and that we were die only inha- 
bitants of the globe, permitted to contemplate the 
ruins of the world. — Woods, rocks, and moun- 
tains, which, when observed from below, bear all 

Crickhowel, Breoonshire, 1840 

Preseelly, Pembrokeshire, 1754 

Blorenge, Moninouthihue, 1720 

Peamaenmawr, Camarvonshire, 1540 

Skirrid-Tavrr, Monmoutkshire, 1498 

Margmm Down, Glamorgtnihire, • . . . . 1099 
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the evidenceii of sublimity) when viewed from the 
summit of Snowdon, are blended with others, as 
dark, as rugged, and as elevated as themselves ; 
the whole resembling the tumultuous swellings of 
an agitated ocean.*— 

CCXIII. The extent of the prospect, from this 
point, appears unlimited. — ^The four kingdoms 
are seen at once ; Wales, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland! — ^forming the finest panorama the em- 
pire can boast— The circle begins with the moun- 
tains of Cumberland and Westmoreland; those of 
Ingleborough and Penygent in the county of 
York, and the hills of Lancashire, follow ; then 
are observed the counties of Chester, Flint and 
Denbigh, and a portion of the county of Mont- 
gomery. — Nearly the whole of Merioneth suc- 
ceeds ; and, drawing a line with the eye along the 
diameter of the circle, we take in those moun- 
tainous regions, stretching from the triple-crown 
of Cader Idris to the enormous and sterile cragb 
of Camedds David and Llewellyn. Snowdon,' 
rising in the centre, appears, as if he could touch 
the south with his right hand, and the north with 
his left—'* Surely," thought Colonna, " Cesar 
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sat upon these crags, ndien he formed die darii^ 
conception of governing the ivorld !''-— 

CCXIV. From Cader Idris^ the eye, parauiDg 
the orbit, glances over the bay of Cardigan^ and 
reposes, for a while, upon die summit of the RiveL 
— After observing the indented shores of Car- 
narvonshire, it travels over a long line of ocean, 
till in the utmost extremity of the horizon the 
Blue Mountains of Wicklovir terminate the per- 
spective. — ^Those mountains gradually sink along 
the coast, till they are lost to the eye^ which 
ranging along the vride expanse, at length, as 
weary of the boundless journey, reposes on the 
island of Man, and the still more distant moun- 
tains of Scotland. — ^The intermediate space b oc- 
cupied by the sides and summits of mountains, 
hollow crags, masses of rocks, the towers of Car- 
narvon, the fields of Anglesea, with woods, lakes, 
and glens, scattered in magnificent confusion.— 
The thrill of astonishment and the transport of 
admiration contend for the mastery ; and nerves 
are touched, that never thrilled before! — We 
seem, as if our former existence were annihi- 
lated, and as if a new epoch were commenced.-— ^ 
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Anotber world opens upon us^ and an unlimited 
orbit appears to display itself, as a theatre for 
our ambition. — 

Id viewing scenes; so decidedly magnificent, to 
which neidier die pen nor the pencil can ever do 
justice, and the contemplation of which has the 
power of making ample atonement for having 
studied mankind, the soul, expanding and sub* 
limed, quickens with a spirit of divinity, and ap- 
pears, as it were, associated with the Deity him- 
self. — For, in the same manner, as a shepherd 
feels himself ennobled while sitting with his prince, 
so, and in a far more unlimited degree, the be- 
holder feels himself advanced to a higher scale in 
the creation, by being thus permitted to see and 
to admire the grandest of the works of nature. — 
No one ever mounted this towering eminence, 
but he became a wiser and a l^etter man — Here 
the proud learn humility; the unfortunate acquire 
confidence : — and the man, who climbs Snowdon 
as an atheist, feels, ere he descends, an ardent 
desire to fall down and worship the sun ! — 

CCXV. Before our guide could induce us to 
leave this spot, the clouds began to form around 

s 2 
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us, and at the moment we passed over the Red 
Ridge, a peal of thunder munnured among the 
mountains. — He, who has passed this tremens 
dous rampire, will conceive the effect of the ex- 
plosion and the danger of our situation. — The 
Red Ridge, or as it is called by the mountaineo^ 
CUtwdd Coch, is a long, narrow pass, elevated 
above two thousand feet above the vale below; 
the top of it, in some places, is not more Aan 
twelve feet across, and by a slight inclination of 
the eye, a rocky valley is seen on one side, as deep 
and nearly as perpendicular, as the one on the 
other. — ^The lightning now flashed over our heads^ 
and die thunder, as we might have expected from 
die intensity of the day, rolled in sonorous vo- 
lumes around us. — If the prospect from the sum- 
mit of Snowdon was the finest we had ever seen^ 
so were these the most tremendous sounds^ that 
we had ever heard! — 

Upon returning to Bethgelart, a sequestered 
village, rendered famous in history by being the 
retirement of Vortigem, who insulated himself 
upon a lofty rock, since called the fort of Am- 
brosius, the moon, rising from behind the moun- 
tains, threw a matclUess glory over all the heavens. 
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— ^A transition more delightful to the imagination 
it is impossible to conceive ! — It was like turning 
from the masterpiece of Salvator Rosa to that 
t)f Claude; from the Inferno of Dante to the 
Aminta of Tasso ! — 

CCXVI. Is it possible, my Lelius, to travel 
where nature does not speak to us f — If we coast 
die shores of the Mediterranean, or behold the 
sun, setting in unclouded majesty in the Adriatic ; 
if we inhale the temperate breezes of the Levant^ 
or drink the odours, wafted by the winds over an 
Arabian sea ; if we measure the vastness of the 
Pacific, or encounter the snows of the Northern, 
and the ices of the Antarctic Ocean, still do we 
behold Nature operating on her usual plan, her 
laws still fixed, her bounty still munificent — What 
an idea of a long, unbroken, universal slumber 
fastens on the mind, when, as we muse along the 
sea-shore, the waters touch the beach without a 
murmur, and our spirit seems, as if it were ca- 
pable of gliding to eternity, unhurt, upon the 
tranquil surface of thie deep. — In the east, the 
moon, rising like an immense exhalation, tinges 
the edges of the clouds with golden fringe, and 
reflects her serene countenance on the bosom of 
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die waters. — ^AIl is stilL — ^To die nordi, a distant 
cloud appears in die horizon ! its bhie tints gm- 
dually shade into a deep saUe ; — duinder mur- 
murs in remote volumes ; — the sea appears, for a 
while, to listen ; — its ¥raTes at length insennUj 
agitate; — its bosom swells — the waves break- 
die cliffs are whitened by the surf, while die 
caves and rocks re-echo with the roar! — ^It is a 
scene, which Wilberforcb would ccmtemplate 
widi awful pleasure ; — the conqueror widi a mix- 
ture of awe and terror; die atheist with fear, widi 
horror and dismay. — 

CCX VII. Scenes, like these, observed in what- 
ever part of die globe, in common math amfde 
solitudes, create the most enlarged ideas of that 
infinity, in which the Eternal centres, in whom 
it originates, and to whom it is alone reserved 
to calculate its boundless measure. — Extension 
being one source of the sublime, that science, 
which most expands our faculties of comprehen- 
sion, is undoubtedly that, which is, in itself, the 
most noble and the most transporting. — Nothing, 
therefore, can more indicate the vastness of those 
powers, which Nature has implanted in man, than 
the faculty of investigating the several branches 
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of natural philosophy, and above all, in culti* 
vating that most wonderful of all the sciences, 

ASTRONOMY. — 

CCX VIII. What were the awful raptures of a 
Galileo, a Descartes, a Copernicus or a Newton, 
no one, but those, who are conscious of. a flight 
as soaring, are capable of conceiving ; but from 
the smaller impulse of an humbler mind, I am 
persuaded, my Lelius, that they assimilated, in a 
much higher degree, than ourselves, with those 
of the Eternal himself. — The pleasure that Caius 
Gallus, the friend of Scipio, enjoyed in the study 
of astronomy, is well described by Cicero. — ^* I 
saw him expire,^' says he ; ^* I had almost said in 
measuring the distances of the heavenly orbs, and 
determining the dimensions of this our earth. — 
How often has the sun risen upon his astrono- 
mical meditations! — ^how frequently has the night 
overtaken him in the same elevated studies ! — and 
with what delight, did he amuse himself in pre- 
dicting to us, long before they happened, the se- 
veral eclipses of the moon!*' — 

CCXIX. You, my friend, have also a high 
delight, as I have often heard you declare, in the 
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cultivation of astronomical science. — For my 
own party I am ready to confess, that, after ven- 
turing a little out to sea, I desisted out of pure 
cowardice. — Globes and planets, hanging on their 
centres in the arched void of heaven by a single 
law, and systems, connected to each other by the 
revolution of comets, were &r too vast for my 
mental ray. — Passing the bounds of place and 
time, (Jlammantia mttnia mundi,) I could glance 
from earth to heaven, and give to the various 
orbs their various appellations and calculate their 
courses; — but when I began to perceive, that 
the work of creation was always going on ; that 
the alteration of one system produced the ger- 
mination of another''^; that, though light travels 
-with almost incredible swiftness, there exist 
bodies, which, from their immensity of distance^ 
have not yet visited the eye of the astronomer ; 
when I began to perceive, that even if it were 
possible for me to transport myself to die most 
distant of those orbs, which are suns to other 
systems, I should then be only standing in the 
vestibule of nature, and on the frontiers of the 
creation, imagination ceased to have the power to 

• Note 64. 
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soar: — ^feeling became painful^ and the fftculty of 
thought^ by being too much extended^ wasted into 
nothing. — By seeking to know too much we 
voyage out to sea without a compass^ and become 
bewildered and confounded! — Like the peasant 
of the Alps*, we gain nothing by our search: — 

^< Where ignorance is bliu, it'« folly to be wise."-* 

CCXX. I have searched the depths of ca« 
verns; I have thrilled beneath high and impend- 
ing rocks ; I have contemplated the vastness of 
the ocean, and climbed one mountain, while the 
sun has risen from behind another, and all around 
has been one continued scene of wonder and glory: 
— In those moments I have been lost in admira- 
tion and astonishment at the power of that tre- 
mendous Being, who alone was capable of form- 
ing such gigantic works as those ; but what are 
high and impending rocks, what are the giant 
heavings of an angry ocean, and what the proud- 
est sunmiit of the Andes, when placed in the scale 
of such interminable vastness, as the creating, ba- 
lancing, and peopling of innumerable globes?— 
In contemplating systems so infinite, who can 

^ Note 65. 
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ibrbear exclaiming^ '' what a mole-hill is our 
earth, and how insignificant are we> who creep so 
proudly on her surface* !" — But we have ventured 
£ur beyond our reach ; let us descend to the earth 
and contemplate its seasons. — 

How many are the enjoyments, which their 
progress afford us ! — What can be more delight- 
ful, than that season of the year, when Nature, 
weary and exhausted by her own efforts, clothes 
every object in renovated gladness; when the 
snows are melted away, the trees are bursting 
with leaves, the flowers painting themselves with 
every variation of colour, the rivers rolling vntfa 
temperance, and when every hill and every tlucket 
ring with the modulation of various notes f? — 

CCXXI* If spring is the most delightful sea- 
son to the poet, because it affords him a greater 
multitude of images, summer is no less so to the 
Contemplatist,than the season of autumn is to 
the Enthusiast. — What can be more transporting, 
than the splendour of the rising sun at this season 
of the year, with all the scene of rural industry 
it unfolds; when subjects for the poet and the 

* Mods. Lambert. f Note 66. 
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painter are as infinite as they are transcendant ( — 
Sensible of these glories of early day, the disciples 
of Pythagoras, after the manner of their master, 
prostrated themselves as soon as the disk of the 
sun was seen above the horizon^; — ^and Caniz, 
one of the German poets^ upon the bed of death, 
requested to be raised from his couch^ in order to 
take a last look of that glorious luminary. — ^' Oh/' 
said he, with sublimity of enthusiasm, '' if a small 
part of the Eternal's creation can be so exqui* 
sitely beautiful as this, how much more so, must 
be the Eternal himself!" — ^Actuated by the same 
awful admiration, Aristippus, when at the point 
of death, directed his friends to carry him to the 
city gates, and to place hb couch opposite the 
lattice, that he might, even to the last of life, ei>- 
joy the verdure of the fields and the splendour of 
the setting sun. — 



* The Peniani, who performed the same ceremony, did 
not, for several ages, permit themselyes to form images of 
the Deity.— Yid. Herodot. lib. i. s. 131.— Such was the 
creed of the first Zoroaster ; — the second decreed the ereo- 
tlon of temples and the institution of the sacred fire. — ^Pln^ 
tarch says tliat the Romans erected no statues to their godf 
till about U. C. 170.— This is, however, contrary to the evi- 
dence of Dionysius of Halicaniassu8.—yid. lib. X. u. c. Id, 
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CCXXIL When jthe sun has quitted the world 
with reluctance^ how tranquil and serene are all 
the surrounding objects ! while the soul, partakii^ 
of the general hush of nature, and awed by its 
solemn imagery, sinks into one of those affecting 
contemplations, which appear, by the sacredness 
of its character, to assimilate our feelings widi 
those of etherial spirits. — When the evenii^ star 
sinks gradually behind the hill, and when, risii:^ 
from among the clouds, the moon has thrown her 
solemn mantle over all nature, who is there, widi 
soul so abject and depraved, that does not lift his 
soul to God and bless him? — ^An evening like 
this is described by Homer in a passive, which 
for its solemnity, pathos and picturesque ims^ery, 
can never be sufficiently admired! 



As when the moon, refiil^nt lamp of night! 
0*er Heayen's clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the dee^^ serene ; 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the yiyid planets roll, 
And stars unnnmber'd gild the glowing pole; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower yerdure shed, 
And tip with silyer eyery mountain's head ; 
Then shine the yales, the rocks in prospect ris% 
And floods of glory burst from all the skies ! — 

iliadf b. Vin.— V. 556. 
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CCXXIII. Autumn, the most solemn and af- 
fecting season of the year, succeeds. — ^Naturei as 
it were, puts on a more sober mantle; the moun- 
tains assume a deeper hue ; the torrent a bolder 
swell ; the woods become varied with every tint *, 
and the clouds roll themselves into a thousand 
grand and magnificent forms. — ^This season, so 
sacred to the enthusiast, has been in all ages se* 
lected by the poet and the moralist, as a theme for 
poetic description, and moral reflection: — since 
now all nature; verging towards old age, reminds 
the young as well as the old of the shortness 
of life, and the certainty of its decay. — ^This re- 
flection gave occasion to many of the iwcient 
poets to draw a comparison between the regular 
march of the seasons and the progress of the 
life of man ; and since they were unenlightened 
on the argument of futurity, the subject in their, 
hands became pensive and sorrowful. — Melan- 
choly allusions to the renovation of natural objects 
and the eternal sleep of man, are, therefore, but 
too frequent among the ancient poetsf . — ^To us,, 
whose hopes of immortality rest upon a firmer 
basis, autumn, presenting nothing, that ought to 
excite, our fears or to weaken our attachments, 

« NoteG7. t Note 68. 
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affords additional grouad for comparison^ and 
re-enimates our hopes by promising perpetual 
spring. — 

CCXXIV. Awed by the progress of time, 
WINTER, ushered into existence by the howling 
of storms and the rushing of impetuous torrents, 
and contemplating, with the satisfaction of a 
giant, the ruins of the year, still affords ample 
food for pleasure and content, if sympathy and 
association diffuse their attractive spells around 
us ! — ^When, seated by the cheerful £re, among 
friends, loving and beloved, our hopes, our wishes, 
and our pleasures are concentrated, and the world, 
vain, idle, and offensive, as it is, presents nothing 
to the judgment, and little to the imagination, 
that can induce the elegant, the enlightened, or 
the good to regret, that the knowledge, they pos« 
sess of it, is chiefly from the evil report of others, 
or from the tumultuous murmur, which, from a 
distance, invades the tranquillity of their retreat, 
and operates, as a discord in a soft sonata. — 

With the close of winter, permit me, my Ldiius, 
to resume the subject of those hopes, which reve- 
lation has taught us, and which are so finely ex- 
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einplified in the rise and decay of the year, and 
ivhich so loudly proclaim the truth of that system, 
ivhich would teach us, in strong and undoubtful 
language, the certainty of future life, in the reno- 
vation and immortality of the pious and the just. 
— ^This great truth is taught us in language, im- 
possible to be misconstrued.—- The generation of 
animak ; the propagation of vegetables ; the form- 
ation of shellj; the reproduction of insects and 
fishes ; the gradation of bodies, the effects result- 
ing from the laws of motion and attraction, elas« 
ticity and repulsion; the vastness of space; the' 
infinite divisibility of matter ; die constant con- 
nection between cause and consequence; these 
and a thousand other wonders teach the grand, the 
useful, the consolatory truth, that not only spirit 
is immortal, but that matter is eternal also.^— > 

CCXXV . But admirable, as are all the works 
of nature, in combination or in detail; beautiful 
as are the woods, the streams, the vales and the 
valleys ; sublime as are the rocks, the mountains 
and the ocean, and wonderful as are all their re- 
spective inhabitants, how far inferior are they, in- 
dividually or collectively, to that grand masterpiece 
of the creation, Man ! 
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OOB CBSATBP MAV » HU OWV OIACB ; IM TMS IM AOB OT 
OOD CKJEATKH ■■ HIM. — MALE AKD WMMALM CSXATU 



^ How grmcef ul his body ! How sublime the ^moe 
^of his eye! How vast his reasoning, his inventive^ 
,^ and his rulii^ fiurulties ! Yes ! it is the visible 
^ image of the Deity*.-— Contemplate his ex- 
•' terior : — erect, towering, and beauteous. — ^How 
*^ does the present, but concealed Deity, speak in 
^ his countenance with a thousand tongues * . — 
*^ God of perfection ! how supremely, how be- 
^ nevolently hast thou displayed thyself in man*! 
M -Purvey his soul-beaming, his divine coun- 
^ tenance ; the thoughtful brow, the penetrating 
** eye, the spirit-breathing lips, the deep intelli- 
'* gence of the assembled features ! — ^How they 
^ all conspiring speak ! what harmony ! a single 
'< ray, including all possible colours ! the picture 
'* of the fair, immeasurable mind within* !" — 

And shall a being like this be mortal ? — shall 
the merest lump of uninformed clay exist from 
the beginningy and continue to exist to eternity^ 
and Man, the powerful agent in the hands of the 

• Herders Alteste Urkunde des Mensehen Geschledtts J. 
Theil.— Holcroft'B La^ater. Introductioii.— 
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Eternal^ and in whom are contracted and concen- 
trated all the perfections of the worlds shall he 
cease to live at the moment, in which he begins to 
know the value of existence ? — ^Is it possible, I 
say, that a Being, so infinite in power and intelli^ 
gence, should make man the most incomplete of 
all his labours? — Horrible, indeed, were it, if such 
were the prospect of human destiny I — ^The moun-^ 
tains, which separate Hindostan from Thibet, pre- 
sent not a prospect so decidedly dreadful * ! — Can 
the Creator of intellect be a countenancer of in- 
justice? — Yet, if there be no future existence, 
when the lamp of life glinuners on the grave, 
where shall Kosciusko look for consolation? — 
No reparation has he received for the many misfor- 
tunes, and the many injuries, he has endured, for the 
crime of fighting in his country's cause ! — Where, 

* The mountains of Thibet oome nearer to Milton's de- 
scription of the habitation of the Fallen Spirits, than any 
other, with which travellers are aoquainted.^- 



o'er many a dark and dreary Tsle 



They passM, and many a region dolorous ; 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 

Rocks, cayes, lakes, fens, bogs, and shades of death : — 

A univcfBe of death !— 

PBoradue Lost, Book n. 

VOL. II. T 
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then, would be t^^ justice of HeaveOi w^se dK 
soul of so grjsat a^man as thb todie widihis body? 
For it is the if)ea of immortality^ which apologises 
for our sorrows, tmd renders the present condition 
of humanity iii.tbe smallest degree intelligible^^*** 
Being a subject, over which the soul never desires 
to slumber, to doubt it were to possess the ere* 
dulity of an atheist:— 'to disbelieve in the etemitj 
of the soul were almost equivalent to the aeknow- 
ledgment, that we were afraid to meet it; as 
much as the denial of a God is the fnequentresult 
of having previously wished it: — ^for it is the 
plague and pleasure of our nature to bdieve die 
thing we wish.-— 

rf - . 

CCXXVI. That spirit may exist widiottt mat- 
ter is as certain, as that matter may exist widiout 
spirit. — ^We may lose our legs and our arms, and 
yet the mind be as perfect as before. — Thus is it 
with our intelligence : — we may lose our memory^ 
our powers of discrimmation, and in fact labour 
under the most abject mental imbecility, yet the 
vigour of the body remain firm and unimpaired.-* 
That body can exist vnthout mind, the result of 
evety day's experience teaches us ; that the soul 
can exist without matter, the soul, by its own pro- 
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perties, has the power to convince us, m the same 
manner, as the eye has the power of informing the 
mind of the height, the width, and colour of the 
body. — ^The soul tells this great secret by its dread 
of annihilation,' and by that restlessness, which is 
continually pointing at something beyond the limits 
of its fortune ; and a& planets gravitate by a secret 
impulse to each other, so, reasoning by analogy, 
which in a case like this is a sure and unerring 
guide, so does the soul gravitate towards an union 
with something, partaking of a divine quality t 
for, as Mons. Hemsterhuis would say,' a single 
aspiration of the soul towards something nobler 
and far better than itself, forms greater ground 
for conviction of its immortality, and of the exist- 
ence of a Deity, than the clearest mathematical 
demonstration. — ^We see nothing in nature su*> 
peiior to man ; nothing in man superior to the 
soul: — ^is it not natural, therefore, to conclude, 
that that, which is the most excellent in quality, 
and which is the longest in arriving at maturity, 
should, also, when it has arrived at perfection, be 
of the longest continuance ? — Is it consistent with 
common sense, that matter should have a longer 
life than spirit,, which gives life to matter? — If 
inre possess two substances, one of which gives us 

t2 
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more pleasure in the possession than the other, do 
we not prefer the one, which is the more excel- 
lent, to thaty which is less so i — ^And shall not the 
Deity reward himself by preservii^ that portion 
of his works, which most partakes of his own 
essence ? — ^would he not, were he to act contrary 
to this rule, be committing a kind of suicide on 
his own exceUence ? — Shall St. Peter's live, and 
Angelo, its architect, cease to live ? — ^As well may 
we suppose, there are no natural causes for attrac- 
tion, or that the universe would be capable of 
organic harmony, if the architect, vdio created it, 
and who alone is capable of tumii^ space into 
infinity, and time into eternity, no longer con- 
sented to exist. — ^Yes, my friend, St Peter's stiU 
lemains unmoved, it is true, while Angelo is re- 
ported to be dead : — But to the wobld only 
IS HE dead: — ^Angdio, the great, the sublime 
Angelo, vnll continue to exist, when St Peter's 
has mouldered away, like the dust of its own monu- 
ments.-— In prosperity, my Lelius, let this reflec- 
tion chide the spirit of presumption ; — ^m adversity, 
permit it to check every feeling of impatience, by 
acting as a nepenthe to a wounded spirit. — 

CCXXVII. Thus bx had I vmtten, when, by 
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a singular comcidence^ your letter, informing me of 
the death of your friend, Agrippa, was brought to 
me. — It is impossible to lose so extraordinary a 
man without devoting some moments of regret to 
his memory ! — But can it be true, that he should 
experience, such cruel moments, when nature was 
about to reoAove him from the cares and anxieties 
of life, and at an age, too, far beyond that, in which 
most men have numbered their days, and are in 
possession of secrets, which never can be known, 
till the same mysterious bourn is passed F — For- 
tune, I remember, called him to accept some of 
her choicest favours. — He listened to her call — 
answered her offers with grateful acceptance— 
mounted an eminence, which few have been able 
to climb — and having done so, perceiving the un- 
substantial nature of all worldly matters, sunk into 
listless apathy, and at length became melancholy 
and weary of life . — Alas ! alas ! well may the 
humble and obscure take pride in their humility ! 
— ^and yet this man, to whom the world long 
looked up, as an instance of prosperous and 
happy fortune, after bemg, for a senes of years, 
tired and weary, could not without a pang, which 
he had not the fortitude to repress, sink to 
repose!— 



s 
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•turned: ^ the waterfkll will murmur in tbe most 
.agreeable mamier after the rain; the. moon will 
shine most beautifully through the trees; in die 
bower, which we call the ' woodfigeon^s nest,* 
there are roses, and lilacs, and jessamine in abund- 
ance; let us walk thith^, and, seating ourselves 
upon the moss, sometimes we will listen to die 
nightingale, and sometimes die ni^tingale shall 
listen to us/'— > 



END. 
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NOTES. 



Note l, page 5. 

AlbanI) in his admirable picture of the Loves and 
the Graces^ represents them as enjojring th^mselres 
on a beautiful evening, in a valley, reclining on the 
banks of a rivulet*— One of them is stretched upon 
the grass; several are beckoning him to quit his 
rural couch— but he will not!— Vid. Dupaty. Lett, 

XXXVI. 

Note 2, page 10. 

Of all the writings of Pope, the following letter 
confers upon him the most honour.— 



Dear Mr. Gay. 

Welcome to your native soil! welcome to 
your friends ! welcome to me! whether returned in 
glory, blest with court interest, the love and fiuni- 
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liarity of the great, and filled with agreeable hopeB^ 
or melancholy with dejection, contempladve of fhe 
changes of fortune, and doubtfiil for the future : 
whether returned a triumphant whig, or a despond- 
ing tor^, all hail ! equally beloved and welcome to 
me! — If happy, I am to share in your elevation; if 
unhappy, you have still a warm comer in my heart, 
and a retreat at Binfield in the worst of times at 
your service. — If you are a tory, or thought so by 
any man, I know it can proceed from nothing but 
your gratitude to a few people, who endeavoured to 
serve you, and whose politics were never your con- 
cern. — If you are a whig, as I rather hope, and as 
I think your principles and mine (as brother poets) 
had ever a bias to the side of liberty, I know ypu 
will be an honest man, and an inoffensive one. — ^Upon 
the whole, I know yen are incapable of being so much 
of either party, as to be good for nothing. — There- 
fore once more, whatever you are, or in whatever 
stateyou are,— ^dl hail! — Binfield^ Sept. 23, 1714. 

Notes, pagie 11. 

The character of the Swiss is by no means a re- 
cently acquired one. — The inhabitants of the Rhse- 
tian Alps were equally signalizpd for their ardent 
love of liberty in ancient times« — Barbaros, jid liber* 
Mem tueri i>Ud et sanguine gestiebant^^QjidsefnarH 
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devovisse mdebantur^ modd euent liberi et seroiiuU 
expertes: qui mori non recusabantf si liberi moreren* 
tur: qui quasi concepto voto mortem honestam in U* 
bertate oppetere^ quhm in servitude turpiter vivere ma^ 
lehanf^F— Who can refrain from regretting the loss 
this noble country sustained^ in losing Mr. Gibbon 
as an historian ? — ** I should have embraced," says 
he in his Memoirs, ** a period of two hundred years ; 
from the association of the three peasants of the 
Alps to the plenitttde and prosperity of the Helvetic 
body in the sixteenth century* — I should have de*. 
scribed the delivery and victory of the Swiss, who 
have never shed the blood of their tyrants but in the 
field of battle ^— The laws and manners of the con^ 
federate states ^— The splendid trophies of the Ans* 
trian, Burgundian and Italian wars, and the wisdom 
of a nation, who, after the sallies of martial adven« 
ture, has been content to guard the blessings of 
peace, with the sword of freedom.''-— It is to be 
hoped, that some one, animated with an ardentlove 
of liberty, and gifted with the rare qualities of an 
historian, may yet rescue the heroic deeds o{ tha* 
celebrated people from the hands of the annalist. 

Note 4, page 13. 

Dion Cassius expressively marks the comparative 
characters of despotism and anarchy.— >*< Thetimesi.'^ 
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says he, ** are certainly bad, when men are not per- 
mitted to do what they please, but they are much 
worse, when they are permitted to do every thing 
they please.'* — 

Note 5, page 15. 

lona is a small island, in the Atlantic ocean^ se- 
parated from the west point of the island of Mull by 
a narrow channel, called the ** Sound qfI»**^tL is 
about three miles in length, and from half a mile to 
a mile in breadth. — ** The view of lona,'* says Mr. 
Pennant, ** as we approached it, was very pic- 
turesque ; the east side, or that, which bounds the 
Sound, exhibited a beautiful variety ; an extent of 
plain, a little elevated above the water, and almost 
covered with the ruins of the sacred buildings, and 
with the remains of the old town, still uninhabited— 
beyond these the island rises into rocky hills, with 
narrow verdant hollows between, and numerous 
enough for every recluse to take his solitary walk." 
m^Pennanfs Voyage to the HebrideSfp, 377 1 HistO" 
ricol Account of the ancient CuldeeSy p. 22. 

Note 6, page 20. 

<< The halcyon," says St. Ambrose, <<lays her 
eggs on the sand by the shore in winter.— -Erom 
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that moment the winds are hushed, the sea becomes 
smooth, and the calm continues for fourteen days. 
-—This is the time she requires; seven days to 
hatch, and seven to foster her young. — ^Their 
Creator has taught' them to make their nests in the 
stormy season, only to manifest his kindness by 
granting them a lasting cahn. — The seamen are not 
ignorant of this blessing; they call this their hal- 
cyon days, and they are particularly careful to seize 
the opportunity, as then they fear no interruption/' 
•—Cicero and Gordian wrote poems in praise of the 
halcyon.— The emperor's is entirely lost; of Ci- 
cero's only two lines remain. — Vid. Goldsm. Hist. 
Earthy &c. vol. iii. p. dl5.--<^ 

Note 7, page 21. 

** That sensibility to nature/* says Dr. Percival 
in his Moral and Literary Dissertations^ ** which, 
when cultivated and improved, we term taste^ is uni- 
versally diffused through the human species ; and it 
is most uniform with respect to those objects, which 
being out ef our power are not liable to variation 
from accident, caprice, or fashion.— The verdant 
lawn, the shady grove, the variegated landscape, the 
boundless ocean, and the starry firmament, are con- 
templated with pleasure by every attentive beholder.. 
-^But the emotions of different spectators, though 
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•imilar in their kind) differ widdy in degree, and to 
relifihy with iiill delight, the enchanting scenes of 
nature, the mind must be uncorrupted by avarice, 
sensuality or ambition:— -quick in her sensibilities; 
elevated in her sentiments; and devout in her af* 
fections.-— He, who possesses sndi exalted powers 
of perception and enjoyment, may almost say, with 
the poet, 

I etre sot, fortmid, wiwt yov im deay ; 
Tou cannot n>b me of tweet Nature's sraee. 

Yon cannot shut the windowi of the. iky, 
Through which Aurora ihewi her brighteninf fkoe f 

Tou cannot bar my eonitant feet to trace 
The woodty the lawns, by litins. streams atere : 

Let health my nenres and flner fibres brace. 
And I their toys to the great children lesTe ; 
Of fkney, reason^ Tirtue, nought can ma beieave.*'— 

T^ftomfoii. 

Note 8, paoe 32. 

Cowper has versified this idea« 

I praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd, 
How sweety how passing sweet, is solitude! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweets— 

The poet probdbly aUudes to an observation of 
Balzac:— 
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<< La solitude est verlMlemeat une belle dioie; naii il y f 

•uroit plaiiir d'avoir un ami fait oomme Tout, k qui on pC^ * 

dire quelque-fois, que e^ett une belle choie." — ^Let.' chois# 
LiT. u. 24. 

Note 9, paoe 36. # 

Colonna, once travelling through * 4r • * sbirey 
called upon a gentleman, residing near one of the 
finest water&lls in that country.— As time was of * 

some value to him, he could only partake of a slight 
repast, which his host prolonged by giving him a . 

history of the progress he had lately made in dram- 
ing some meadows* — An opportunity at length oc« * 

curring, Colonna ventured to hint, that he should 
wish to be directed to the waterfidl.—'' Oh! the • 

water&ll ! ah ! true— -there is a water&ll,— but my $ 

dear sir, it is almost at the bottom of the valley !-p- 
surely you would not attempt to go there, among , ^ 

the long grass and the briars!— Never mind the wa- 
ter&ll— -take a walk with me, and I will shew you 
something, that is really worth seeing,— and where 
you will be in no danger of falling over a precipice.** 
—With that he led Colonna into— his garden ! — | 

** There,'^' said he, ** there is a garden, I planted and 
gravelled mysel£ — ^There you may rove about, as 
much as you please.''— *< But, sir 1— I have travel- 
led several miles to see the water&Il, and unless**-* 
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— << Oh,' the waterM 1— any body can see the wa- 
terfall ! — The cemmonest fellow m the country can 
do that,— but,'' , (pausing with all the solemnity of 
dignified anger), '< I do assure you» sir, very few 
can hav^ an opportunity of seeing my garden!**— 

Oh ! quit those mountainty bid thote Ytlet adieu !— 
Thoie lonely landscapes were not made for you !— 

#Men of this order may well be ludicrously content^ 
for they have already reached the ne plus ultra of 
ambition* — ^Living in a fool's paradise of their own 
creating, there is not a nightingale more captivated 
with its'^own singings nor a peacock more delighted 
with ih own plumage.— Men of this stamp, it is 
true/arfe to be seen in all countries, but when ob* 
Served to reside among scenes, which they have 
neither the feelings to admire, nor the ability to 
estimate, they become infinitely more ridiculous.—- 
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Note lO, page 40. 



It wa^ well observed by Cowley, that a first mi- 
nister of state has not so mudi business in public, 
as a wise man in private. — How beautiful is that 
passage; in this neglected poet, where he compares 

and coiftrasts the ease and comfort of retirement 

4 
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with a slavish attendance on courts, and on the misery 
of depending on the great.— The character, drawn 
of this amiable man by Dr. Sprat, is one of the most 
excellent in the whole range of poetical biography: 
—His opinions, in regard to the indulgences of life, 
may be estimated by the following lines :— 



Nor e'er by me shmll you. 



You of all names the sweeteit and the best, 
/ You muses, books, and liberty and rest. 
You fountains, fields and floods, forsaken be, 
As long as life itself forsakes not me. — 

Note 11, page 45. 

This Cornelia was the daughter of Scipio Afri- 
canus and the mother of the Gracchi.--.Her letters 
were published and in general circulation. at Rome. 
»^They are said to have been perfect models for 
epistolary writing.*— >It is to be lamented, that the 
prediction of Quintilian,. respecting them, has not 
been verified.— iViam Gracchorum eloquentue muUunt 
contidisse accepimus Comeliatn matrem, cujus doC' 
tissimus sermo in posteros quoque est epistdis traditus. 
QMinctU. Lib. I. c. l.-^See also Cicero de claris 
orat, s. 211 — 104-. — PKn. Lib. iii. s. 14. 

Note 12, page 47. 
" Cur^^* says he in a letter to Atticus, " cur 
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cceOos Italia, viOulas meat non Mcfeo?**— They wew 
aU distmguished by the names of his works. — Plmy, 
the Naturalist, calls Ephesus one of the eyes of Asia. 
^^AUerum AtuB lumen. — ^Nat. Hist. Lib. v. c. 29.— » 
The term appears sufficiently incongruous in the 
present day. 

Note is, page 48. 

Qua tihi mandavif et qtue cures : nos ex omnHus 
molestiis et lahoribus uno itto in loco conquiescimus*^^ 
Epist. ad Att. 5. — One of the finest pictures ever 
produced in England is a painting by Wilson ;— its 
subject, ** Cicero at his villa.*' 

Note— PAGE 50, line 18. 

Cicero draws a delightful picture of the ahnost 
in&ntine amusements of Scipio and Laelius, at Caieta 
and Laurentum, when fatigued with business, and 
hi^py in being allowed the indulgence of a quiet 
conscience in a retired spot in the country, they en« 
deaYoured to grow boys again in their amusements, 
and received a sensible pleasure in gathering shelb 
upon the sea shore. — Non audeo dicere ck talHu^ 
viriSf sed tamen ita solet narrare Saewda, conchas 
eos ei umUticos ad Caietam et ad Laurentum Icgere 
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eonsuessef et ad omnem animi remissionem ludumque 
descendere: — &c. &c. De oratore. Valer. Maximus, 
Lib. VIII. c. 8. 



Note 14^ page 52. 

It is with much proprietj, that the poets compare 
a slanderer to a Tiper, since the poison of that loath- 
some reptile is confined to its mouth. — ^It is curious, 
that the poison of serpents also should not be dan- 
gerouSy when taken inwardly, and only so, when it 
insinuates itself into the blood.— This was not un* 
known to Lucan.— - 

Noxia serpentum est admixto langUine pMtis ; 
Morsu Tinu habent, et fatum in dente minantur: 
Pocola morte carent — 

This secret was well known to the Psylli, who ex- 
cited so much surprise, and gained sudi consider- 
able emoluments at Rome by their art of extracting 
poison from wounds, caused by the bite of serpents. 
— Vid. Pint, in vit. Cato. — ^The Ammonians believ- 
ed, that vipers and serpents were the produce of old 
dunghills ; and it was the opinion of Ovid, that wasps 
were generated by the putrefiiction of horses: — 

Preuua humo bellator equut carbonit origo.— ^ 

U2 
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Pythagoras wa« accustomed to say, that » ca^ 
lumniator was in his state of pre-existence a snake, 
and would, in a future one, animate the degraded 
body of a scorpion : — For my own part, I never see 
or hear of a slanderer, male or female, bat I fimcy, 
I see a snake's head, peeping out of their bosoms^ — 
Howel, whose Letters are silently unking into un* 
desenred oblirion, relates, that when a young man» 
whose name was Pennant, was dissected, something 
in the form of a serpent, with divers tails, was found 
in the left ventricle of hb heart.-— Vid« HonnePs Let* 
ters. Book i. sect. 6. let. 43. 

In the garden, belonging to the convent of Cor- 
deliers, near Barcelona, grows a species of mimosa: 
—If the seed is chewed and expectorated in a room, 
it wiU immediately fill it with a nauseous stench, and 
turn all the white paint black.— ^tviniunie, p. 40.— 
Permit me to recommend to naturalists a new name 
for this odious and detestable tree-— '^ the scandal 
tree." 

Having said so much of vipers, I cannot refrain 
from quoting one of the most beautiful passages, in 
the whole range of Greek philosophical literature : 
-^It is from Epictetus.— ^< As when you see a viper 
or an asp, or a scorpion, in an ivory or gold box, you 
do not love it, or think it happy, on account of the 
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magnificmioe of the materials, in which it is inclosed; 
— 4>ut shun and detest it, because it is of a pernici- 
ous nature ^^^-so, likewise, when you see vice, lodged 
in the midst of wealth, and the swelling pride offer- 
tune, be not struck with the splendour of the ma- 
terials, with which it is surrounded, but despise the 
base alloy of its manners. — ^Fragment, xvii. Carter,"^ 

Calumniators may be divided into three classes.-^ 
1. The inventor : 2. The propagator from malice : 
3. The propagator from wantonneiss, idleness, or a 
love of talking.— «The first is as base as an Italian 
bravo, who uses his stiletto in the dark ; the second 
bears the same relation to the first, that a receiver 
of stolen goods does to a thief; the last sleeps upon 
calumny with the same ease and satisfaction, as he 
would upon truth :-— he eats venom as naturally as a 
horse eats hemlock. 

Note 15, page 53. 

" When I visited Upsal,*' says Mr. Wraxall, ** I 
found those persons, who were intimately conversant 
with the life and actions of Linn6us, more inclined 
to dwell on his personal imperfections, his foibles 
and his weaknesses, than to expatiate on his astonish- 
ing talents and extended &me«— Thus it always is» 
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where we view the object at too inconridarable a dig* 



tance, and through the medium of those littlenesses, 
which are inseparable from humanity^— Time only 
can hold up to view preeminent merit, and assign 
it the due rank in the temple of fame." — 

Linn6u8y in describing the pastoral manners of the 
Liqplanders, has an eloquent passage :— 

** O ftlix Lappo I qui in uUimo angulo mundi sic 
bene lates contenius et innocens. — Tu nee times an* 
nona caritatem^ nee Mortis pnelia, qtue ad eras tuas 
peroenire nequeunt, sed Jhrentissimas Europ^e pro- 
fjincias et urbesy unico momento^ sape dejiciunt^ de* 
lent.^^Tu darmis hie sub tua peUe ab onnMus curiSf 
contentionibuSf rixis liber^ ignorans quid sit in* 

VIDIA.*'— 

Grandeur is not to be observed even in the noble 
arch of Trajan over the Danube, if the spectator 
stands immediately under the buttresses ; neither 
can we form any adequate idea of St. Paul's in Lon- 
don, Notre 'Dame at Paris, or St. Peter's at Rome, 
if we approadi too near those magnificent buildings* 
»-The analogy applies equally to men. — Great men 
cannot be seen to advantage, if they are too closely 
ftpprQ^cb^d.— Men of a common stamp, how^ver^ 
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tomot be seen at all, unless they are directly under 
our eyes, and then, indeed, they are visible enough !— - 

Fliny the younger, in a letter to Maximus, which 
may not inaptly be called an epistle in praise of sick- 
ness, af^er observing, that the sick man is insensible 
to love, to avarice, and to honours^ remarks that the 
passions of contempt and envy die within him.-^He 
closes the period by observing, ** acne sermonibus 
qtddem malignis atU attendUy aut a/tYur."— Vid. 
Plin, Ep« Lib. vii. Ep. 26.— It ought not, however, 
to be concealed, that every good writer loses by 
being personally known to his reader.-^n this sub- 
ject Johnson has a fine simile.-— *< A transition, from 
an author's book to his conversation, is, too often, 
like an entrance into a large city, after a distant 
prospect. — Remotely, we see nothing but spires of 
temples, and turrets of palaces, and imagine it the 
teside](ice of splendour, grandeur, and magnificence ; 
-—but when we have passed the gates, we find it 
perplexed with narrow passages, disgraced with de- 
spicable cottages, embarrassed with obstructions, and 
clouded with smoke."— /2amd^, No. 14.— « 

Note 16, page 56. 
This poet lies buried in the B^oedictine chur<^ 
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•» 
at FerraitL— -Dr. Moore visited his topb j $ad.tfaert 

made the following reflections.— ^^ The 4egree of 
importance, in which men are held by their cotempo* 
raries and by posterity is very diferent.:-^Tlu8 ^e 
jfancifui bard has done more honour to modern Italyt 
than one in fifly'of the popes and princes to which 
she has given birth ; — and while those, who were the 
gaze of the multitude during their lives, are now en- 
tirely forgotten, his fame increases with the lapse of 
time. — In his life-time, he probably derived import-v 
ance, in the eyes of his countrymen, from the pa-( 
tronage of the house of Este ; now he reflects a 
lustre, in the eyes of all Europe, on the illustnoua 
names of his patrons, and the country where he wim: 
born.'*— 

Note 17, page 60. 

Vaucluse was a small valley, bounded by an am*, 
phitheatre of rocks, which were bold and romantic*. 
The river Sorgue divided the valley.-— To the south 
was the Mediterranean—while at the foot of the 
rocks was an immense cavern. — Vid. De Lillet Poem 
des Jardins, Cant. iii. et des Mots, Cant, vii.— The 
present state of this celebrated spot is well described 
by Mr. Whalley.-ySee Letters of Miss Setoard. — 
The arguments of Lord Woodhouslee, proving, that 
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l^aura lived and died unmarriedf are strictly. concilia 
sive ;— the memoirs of Petrarch, written by de Sade» 
being little more than a romance.—*^ Petrarch,*' his 
lordship observes, ** composed 318 sonnets, 5g can-r 
zoni or songs, and 6 trionfi ; a large volume of poetry^ 
entirely on the subject of his passion for Laura; not 
to mention a variety of passages in his prose works^ 
where that&yourite topic is occasionally treated and 
even discussed at very great length. — ^In the whole 
of these works, there is not to be found a single 
jjassagef which intimates, that Laura was a married 
woman. — Is it to be conceived, that the poet who 
has exhausted language itself in saying every thing 
possible of his mistress; who mentions not only her. 
looks, her dress, her gestures, her conversations, but 
her companions, her favourite wfdks, and her do« 
mestic occupations, would have omitted such capital, 
facts, as her being married, and the mother of many 
children ; married too, as the author of the memoirs 
asserts, to a man, who was jealous of her, and wha 
used her with harshness and unkindness on Pe« 
t.rareh's account ?''«— Laura died in 1348, and was 
buried at Avignon^— Her grave was opened by 
Francis the First of France.— 'A small box was 
found, containing a medal, and a few verses, written 
by Petrarch.— On the medal were impressed the 
£gure (^ a woman; on the reverse the letters^ 
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M. L. M« J. mgm^/iog Mttdoma Ltmrm 
The d^ant and entfaamsdc monaich lelmmJ 
ererjr thing into the tomh, and wrote ni fpitaph ia 
honour of her memory.— 

Note 18, page 02. 

•< This island,*' sajs the bishop in a letter to Mn 
Pope, (dated October 1% 1717* N. S.) << cmtaina 
within the compass of eighteoi miles, a wonderful 
variety of hills, vales, ragged rocks, firmtful plains 
and barren mountains, all thrown together in ro* 
mantic conf\ision. — The air is, in the hottest sea- 
son, constantly refreshed by cool breezes from the 
sea. — The vales produce excellent wheat, and Induoi 
com, but are mostly covered with vineyards, inter- 
mixed with fruit-trees«— Besides the common kinds^ 
as cherries^ apricots, peaches, &c. they produce 
oranges, limes, almonds, pomegranates, figs, water 
melons, and many ether fruits, unknown to our cli- 
mates, which lie every where open to the passenger. 
—The hills are the greater part covered to the top 
with vines, some with thickets of myrtle andlentiscus. 
! The fields on the northern side are divided by hedge- 

I rows of myrtle. — Several fountains and rivulets add 

to the beauty of this landscape, which is likewise set 
i ' off by the variety of some barren spots, and naked 

rocks^*-But that, which crowns the scene, is a large 
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thountdn, rising out of the middle of the islaiid^ 
(once a terrible volcano, by the ancients called 
Mons Epometis;) its lower parts are adorned with 
vines and other fruits, the middle affords pasture to 
flocks of goats and sheep, and the top is a sandy 
pointed rock, from which you have the finest prospect 
in the world, survejring at one view, besides several 
pleasant islands, lying at your feet, a tract of Italy 
about three hundred miles in length, from (he pro- 
montory of Antium to the cape of Palinurus.— The 
greater part of which hath been sung by Homer and 
Virgil, as making a considerable part of the travels 
and adventures of their two heroes. — The islands 
Caprea, Prochyta, and Parthenope, together with 
Cajeta, Cumae, Monte Miseno, the inhabitants of 
Circe, the Syrens, and the Lestrigones, the bay of 
Naples, the promontory of Minerva, and the whole 
Campagnia Felice, make but a part of this noble 
landscape ; which woijdd demand an imagination as 
warm, and numbers as flowing as your own to de^ 
scribe it,'* — 

Note 19, ^age 62. 

*^ I have been just taking a solitary walk,'' says 
this admirable woman in a letter to her sister, ** and 
entertaining myself with all the innocent pleasureSy 
tliat verdant shades, painted flowers, fragrant breezes. 
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and warbling birds can yield.*— If I could coimnuiU4 
cate my pleasure by description, I would call the 
muses to assist me ; but I am afraid it would be in- 
sipid to yoUy that are but moderately fond of the 
country .-—Yet I am sure you would relish any plea- 
sure, that heightened your devotion ; and what can 
tnore e£kctually raise it, than viewing the beauties 
of nature ? I have been pulling a thousand flowers 
in pieces, to view their elegance and variety, and 
have a thousand times with rapture repeated Mil- 
ton*s lines : 

• 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this uniyersal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair ! thyself how wondrous then I. 
Speak, ye, who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels ; — ^for ye behold him.-* 

They indeed behold the great original ; but it is 
not denied me to trace his footsteps in the flowery 
fields, and hear some faint echoes of his voice in the 
harmony of birds, or meet his gentle whispers in the 
softness of the evening breezes ; yet this only raises 
my impatience to be admitted to the blissful vision 
of uncreated beauty.'*— Let. xiv. p. 198.— 

Note 20, page 66. 
^* Nature there unfolded to the eyes of the de-^ 
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lighted youth,** says M. Shobert, •< those charms, 
which are concealed in cities, or which are at least 
rarely observed by their dissipated inhabitants.-— 
There his senses drank copious draughts of that 
pleasure, which the enjoyment of a pure air, the 
serene sky, the meads, the streams, the verdure of 
the fields, and the dark shades of the forest, impart 
to every virtuous mind*— There his heart, suscep- 
tible of every soft impression, conceived the first 
ideas of that imaginary world, which he soon after- 
wards peopled with the amiable ofispring of his 
magic fancy." — The effisct of landscape, when view- 
ed firom the top of an eminence, on the mind and 
heart, is by no one delineated with such truth, de- 
licacy, and iBimplicity as by Gessner.— -The style 
and sentiments assimilate, in a high degree, with 
the simplicity of scriptural poetry.«-*See Idylls^ 

Note 21, page GQ. 

liie bi^op and Dr. Beattie, who possessed a 
kindred spirit, had a strong regard for each other : 
and, while residing at Hunton^ the latter honoured 
Pr. Porteus with 'a visit.— *< I wish,*' said Dr. Beattie 
in. a letter to Sir William Forbes, ** I i^lsh I had 
time and capacity to give you a description of this 
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panonage.-^It is delightfully situated about half 
way down a hill, fironting the south, about a mfle 
from Coxheath.— The windows command a prospect 
extending southward, about twelve miles, and from 
east to west not less than forty.<«— In this whole space, 
I do not perceive a single speck of ground, that is 
not cultivated.-»The lawns in the neighbourhood, 
the hop-grounds^ the rich verdure of the trees, and 
their endless variety^ form a scenery so picturesque 
and so luxuriant, that it is not easy to fancy any 
thing finer ; add to this, the cottages, chiurches, and 
villages rising here and there among the trees dsi- 
posed in ten thousand different forms, and some of 
them visible in the horizon at the distance of more 
than ten miles, and you will have some idea of 
Hunton.— The only thing wanting is the murmur of 
running water, but we have some ponds and dear 
pools, that glitter through the trees and have a 
pleasing effect ; with abundance of shade, we have 
no damp nor fenny ground ; and though the country 
looks at a distance, like one continued grove, the 
trees do not press upon us. — There is no road within 
sight, the hedges that overhang the highways being 
very high ; so that we see neither traveUers, nor 
carriages, and indeed hardly any thing in motion ; 
which conveys such an idea of peace and quiet, as 
I think I never was conscious of before.'*— 
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NoTB 32, PAOE 60. 

1*0 a cuitivated mind, says this accomplished and 
degandy minded man, nd part of the creation is in- 
di£ferent.^-»In the crowded city, and howling wilder* 
ness ; in the cultivated province, and solitary isle ; 
in the flowery lawn, and craggy mountain ; in the 
inurmur of the rivulet, and in the uproar of the 
ocean ; in the radiance of summer, and gloom of 
winter ; in the thunder of heaven, and in the whisper 
of the breeze, he still finds something to raise or to 
soothe his imagination, to draw forth his affixations, 
or to employ his understanding. — ^And from every 
mental energy, that is not attended with pain, and 
even firom some of those, that are, as moderate terror 
and pity, a sound mind derives satisfaction ; exercise 
being equally necessary to the body and the soul, 
and to both equally productive of health and plea* 
Bwce.'^Essaifs on Poetry and Music, Part I. ch* ii. 
p. 38. 

Note 23> page 86. 

Ossian has described the general style of scenery^ 
ia which the Highland chieft fixed their usual resi- 
dence.-— <*^ A green field, in the bosom of hills, winds 
lileat with its own blue stream. — Here, amid the; 
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waving of oakB, were the dwellings of the kings oT 
old."— 

<< The seats of the Highland chie&,^* says an emi- 
nent critic, *^ were neither disagreeable nor incon- 
venient — Surrounded with mountains and hanging 
woods, they were covered from the inclemency of 
the weather.-— Near them generally ran a large river, 
which discharging itself not far off, into an arm of 
the sea, or extensive lake, swarmed with a variety 
of fish^— The woods were stocked with wild-fowl ; 
and the heaths and mountains behind them were the 
natural seat of the red-deer and roe.-— If we make 
allowance for the backward state of agriculture, the 
valleys were not unfertile ; affording, if not all the 
conveniences, at least the necessaries of life.-— Here 
the chief lived, the supreme judge and lawgiver of 
his own pe^^le; but bb tfway was neither severe nor 
unjust.-— As the populace regarded him as the chief 
of their blood, so he, in return, considered them a4 
members of his family.— His commands, therefore, 
though absolute and depisive, partook more of the 
authority of a father, than the rigour of a judge- 
Though the v^hole territory of the tribe was con- 
sidered as the property of the chief, yet his vassals 
made him no other conJsideration, than services, 
neither burthensome libr frequent.-^Hi8 table was^ 
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supplied by his own herds, and what his numerous 
attendants killed in hunting.— In this rural kind of 
magnificence, the Highland chiefs lived, for many 
ages. — At a distance from the seat of government, 
and secured by the inaccessibleness of their country, 
they were free and independent. — Blair* s Disserta* 
tion concerning the Poems of OsHan, 

Note 24, page 88. 

The Rhine here grows very wide and forms a kind 
of sea, near a mile broad, in which are several well- 
wooded islands.-— The Rhinegau forms an amphi- 
theatre.— >The banks of the river, the hills which 
form the circles and the slopes of the great moun- 
tains, are thickly sown with villages and hamlets.-* 
The white appearance of the buildings, and the fine 
slated roo& of the houses, playing amidst the varions 
green of the landscape, have an admirable efiecU— > 
In the space of every mile, as you sail down tiie 
river, you meet with a village, which, in any other 
place, would pass for a town.— Many of the villages 
contain from three to four hundred fiunilies; and 
there are thirty-six of them in the space of fifteen 
miles long, and six broad^ which is the width of this 
beautiful amphitheatre.— The declivities of all the 
hills and mountains are planted thick with vineyards 
and fruit-trees ; and the thick wooded tops of tlie 
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hills cast A gloomy horror over the 
fill landscape*^— Every now and then a row of ragged 
hiUs run directly down to the shore, and domineer 
majestically over the lesser hills under them. — ^The 
bank of the Rhine, opposite to the Rhinegau, is ex- 
ceedingly barren, and heightens the beauty of the 
prospect, on the other side, by the contrast it ex- 
hibits ; on this side, you hardly meet above three or 
four villages, and these are &r distant from each 
other.»-The great interval between them is occupied 
by heaths and meadows; only here and there a thick 
bush affi>rds some shade, and a few corn-fields among 
the villages enliven the gloomy landscape.—* The 
back-ground of this country is the mo9t picturesque 
part of it.— It is formed by a narrow gullet of moun- 
tains, which diminish in perspective betweod Rude- 
sheira and Bingen/— Perpendicular rocks and moun- 
tains hang over the Rhine, at this place, and seem 
to make it the dominion of eternal night.— -At a dis- 
tance, the Rhine seems to come out of this landscape 
through a hole under ground ; and it appears to run 
tediously in order to enjoy its course through a plea- 
sant country the longer. — In a word, there is not 
«ny thing in this whole tract, that does not contri- 
bute something to the beauty and magnificence of 
the who\e.^Bar<m Riesbach*s Travels through Crer* 
manjf, Vol. iii. p. 236-7. 
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NOTB 25, PAOE 89. 

Montaigne says, the game of chess exercises the 
passions in the highest diegree.— J?««. b. 1. ch. 50. 
— »This is, undoubtedly, an error.— Had he said, that 
it exercises the mental JacuUies^ and tends to the 
correction af fhe passions, he would have been much 
nearer the truth.— A highly interesting work might 
be written on the morality qfchess.^^ - 

Note 26, page 91. 

It is said that Mr. Blacklock, who was blind from 
his infancy, could describe visual objects with' asto* 
nishing accuracy: and Mr. Saunderson, who was 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge, actually 
gave lectures on the theory of colours ! — As Mr. 
Saunderson made no discoveries in the science, per* 
faaps the phenomenon may be accounted for, on the 
principle, that he had no true ideas of colour, but 
taught the theory of others, as Milton's daughters 
read Hebrew without understanding either the points 
or the language.^— yid« Mr. Burke^s Essay , Part v. 
sect.. 5. 

NoTB 27, PAGE 95. 

Madame de Genlis has written a comedy, in tii^ 
4icts, upon this elegant subject >— *< The Queen of 
the Rose of Salen9y.*'— Louis Idtb diqmtched the 
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Marquis de Gordes from Varennes to Salen9y, with 
presents of a blue ribbon and a sQver ring, for the 
Queen of the Rose: and in 1766 Mons*Morfimtabe 
made a settlement of 120 liTies upon the annual 
winner of the 



The following account of a garland, presented, by 
a loTer to his mistress, is taken from Curiosities of 
Literature^ Vol. ii. p. 514 : it is a translation .from 
Huet.— 

The beautifid Julia d' Angennes was in the flower 
of her youth and fiune, when the celebrated 6us« 
tavus, king of Sweden^ was making war in Germany 
with the most splendid success*— Julia expressed 
her warm adnuration of this hero.— She had his por- 
trait placed on her toilette, and took pleasure in de* 
daring, that she would hare no other lover than 
Gustavus.— The Duke de Montausier was, however, 
her avowed and ardent admirer.- A short time aftar 
the death of Gustavus, he sent her, as a new year's 
gift, a POKTiCAL OABLAMD, of which the following 
is a description. 

He had painted, in miniature, the most beautifid 
fliqfwers, by an eminent artist, on pieces of vdlum, 
an of one size^ — ^Under every flower a sufficient spaee 
was left open for the admission of a madrigal on the 
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Biibject of that flower, which was there painted.^^ 
He solicited the wits of the time, with most of whom 
he was well acquainted, to assist in the composition 
of those little poems, reserving a considerable num«- 
ber for the effusions of his own amorous muse.— ^ 
Under every flower he had its madrigal, written by 
a penman, who was celebrated for beautiful writing. 
•—He had them afterwards magnificently bound, and 
inclosed the whole in a bag of rich Spanish leather. 
-r-This gift, when Julia awoke on New-year*s day, 
she found lying on her toilette.— 

Note 28, page 98. 

Petrarch, in one of his raptures, hnagined that 
the soul of Daphne, (who was transformed into a 
laurel,) after a succession of transmigrations, had at 
length animated the body of his mistress, Laura!— 

Note 29> page 100. 

In &ct, our language is a curious compound ! — It 
is an olio (an olio, however, of the most admirable 
flavour,) of Greek and Latin, of Saxon, French, and 
Dutch ingredients. — ^With this admixture, it would be 
impossible to reduce etymology to any regular sys- 
tem :— yet we may remark generally, that our scienti* 
fie words are from the Greek ; our terms of art frmn 
the French, Latin, and Italian; while most of our 
domestic words^ words expressive of objectSy whick 
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daily attract our attenliont are from the 8aaHMi>« 
Our derivatiyei are, of counet deduced from primi* 
tives, while our primithrea are demed fitNU other 
languageii much after the ratio of the foUowmg acale 
of oblifpUion.— Mathematical accuracy, in a case of 
this sort, is not to be fiurly expected, particularly as 
etymologists are so frequently at war with eadi 
other*-»It ought, however, to be observed, that the 
obligations, here stated, are fiff, very far from being 



Latin ... 6031 


Gennaa . . 


. 117 


French . 4361 


Welch . . . 


. Ill 


Saxon . . . 9060 


Spanish . • 


. 83 


Greek . . . 1288 


Danish • . 


. 81 


Dutch . . . 660 


Arabic • • 


18 


Italian ... 339 






^ith several words from the 




Teutonic. 


Runie. 




Gothic. 


Egyptian. 




Hebrew. 


Persic. 




Swediih. 


Cimbrie. 




PortufueMb 


Chinese. 




Flemish. 







Nothing is more singular in the history of En« 
glish etymology, than the circumstance of our having 
borrowed so little from the Welch ; which we may 
esteem the most uncorrupted of all the fourte«i 
vernacular languages in Europe :«-and for which 
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reason it b the wont ;— being exceedingly harsh and 
gutturalt and, if we may judge from its dictionary^ 
of a very limited range.^— This language had four 
dialects:— The Cornish ; the Armorican ; the North* 
em, and the Southern.— The Cornish is extinct: but 
the Armorican may be still traced in Britany. 

Note 30, page 103. 

Anthony, in his celebrated oration over the dead 
body of Cesar, expatiates upon this instance of mu- 
nificence ; and, as a proof of his estimation of the 
gift, he does not inform the populace, that Cesar 
had bequeathed to them his garden, till he has said, 
that he had left them a legacy in money ; as if he 
intended, that the former should operate as a climax 
to his eloquence. — 

Anthony. MoreoTer, he hath left you all his walks, . 
His priTale aitwurs, and new planted orehards. 
On that side Tiber j he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad slid recreate yourselyes. — 

JuBu Cetar, Act m. set a. 

* 

Upon hearing this, the people immediately resolve 
upon burning the houses of all the conspirators!—* 

NOTK 31, PAOK 107« 

Alexander,4»ys Pocock» admiring the situation of 
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the ancient RhtcotiB, ordered a dtj to be biult 
there, which was called after his own name. — ^This 
new city became the capital of the kingdom; and 
the Arabian historians say, that, when it was taken 
by the Saracens, it was so magnificent and extensive^ 
that it contained four thousand palaces, as many 
baths, four hundred squares, and forty thousand 
tributary JewB.^-^Pococke*s Trar>ds through JEggptj^^ 

NoTB 32, FAOB 107. 

The walls, as we are informed by Marco Polo, 
are formed of earth, ten paces thick at the bottom, 
and gradually tapering to three paces thick at top, 
with white battlements.— Each side of the square 
has three principal gates, having sumptuous palaoetf, 
built over each other ; and there are pavilions in the 
angles of the walls, where the arms of the garrison 
are kept. — The whole buildings of this city are ex* 
actly squared, and all the streets are laid out in 
straight lines; so that a free prospect is preserved, 
from gate to gate, through the y^hole city ; and the 
houses are built, on each side, like palaces with 
courts and gardens.— 7Vave& of Marco Polo in Tar*^ 
tary, Sect. xi. 

Note 33, page 108. 

Accident was undoubtedly the origin of the city 
cif Stockholm.—** The viceroy, wha,*' as We are 
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Infonned by Mn Wraxall, " governed Sweden un« 
der Christian II. of Denmark, determined upon 
founding a city : and instead of fixing on a proper 
spot for the execution of his plan, he very whimsi- 
cally set a large piece of wood afloat down the 
Meier Lake, and resolved at whatever place it 
should stop, there to build his projected town. — A 
small island arrested the stick in its progress^ and 
the name of Stockholm was given to it from tht 
circumstance.'*— Vid. WraxaWs Tour in the North 
of Europe.'^Stock in the Swedish language, as well 
as in the Dutch, Saxon, and English, means the 
body of a plant ;-^Holine a river island. — There are 
two islands in the Bristol Channel called the 
Holmes.— « 

Note 34, page lio. 

I am now in Valentia, situated in a large vega or 
valley, about sixty miles in compass: — ^here are the 
strongest silks, the sweetest almonds, the best oik^ 
and most beautiful females in all Spain* — The very 
brute animals make themselves beds of rosemary, 
and other fragrant flowers ; and when we are at sea, 
if the* wind blow from the shore, we may smell this 
soil, before we come in sight of it, many leagues off, 
by the strong odoriferous scent it casts.— The Moors, 
when they were banished td Barbary, thought, that 
paradise was in that part of the heavei;u8, which 
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Jiung over this city.«-i/otDeP< LdterSf book i« sect 
1. lett. xzv. 

Note 35, page lia 

It b difficult to reconcile the accounts of writen 
on the ancient situation and dimate of PalmynL^— 
Mr. Gibbon says, that Palmyra had several foun- 
tains ; that the air was pure, and the soil capable of 
producing fruit and com. — Its name undoubtedly 
denotes, that it was once surrounded by palm trees, 
yet Josephus says it had only one fountain, and that 
it was situated in a literal desert. 

Note 36, page 112. 

Marisque Bails obitrepentis urges 

summofere litora, 
Pwom locoples oontinente ripft, &e. &e. 

Hor. Lib. n. Od. 13. 

Cicero had a villa at Baiai^-Hie character of 

, this place was of that nature, that <* Properthw 

esteemed Cynthia no longer faithful, rince she had 

, entered Baia ; and Seneca considered himself conta- 

^ minated for having only once slept there.***— DiQEMtfy, 

Let. cxvi. Permit me to refer you, also, to Sia» 

tiuSf Syh. V. Lib. iii. v. gn. SUius ItaUcus^ Lib. iv. 

Note 3/, page 113. 
Tlie splendour of this villa may be, in some de« 
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gree, ascertained by the niunereiui remains of anti* 
quity discovered among its ruins during the last 
century.—- In 1771 several valuable fragments of 
sculpture were discovered by Signor RoUi, who 
sold them to Cardinal Polignac ; at whose decease 
<they were bought by the King of Prussia.— In 1790 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton, a painter of some eminence^ 
residing at Rome, discovered the following inesti- 
mable treasures. 

IN THE MUSEO PIO-CLEM ENTINO. 

Head of Henelaus. Yaie with pemoodUy fliheiy k^ 

Bust of a philosopher. Head of a ram. 

Head of Plato. Statue of Neniesis. 

Do. in red marble. A itork of rosso antieo. 

Do. of a Mauritanian. A greyhound. 

Bust of Hadrian. Column with ornaments* 

Antoninus Pius. 

AT THE VILLA ALBANI. 

Asphynx: green basaltes. Head of Caracalla. 
JSead of Antinous. Bust of Lucius Terns. 

Bust of Caracalla. 

MARQUIS OF LANSDOWN. 

Statue of Cindnnatus. Cupid and Psyche. 

Do. of Paris. Pudicia, a firagment. 

Antinous. Head of a muse. 

Do. as an Egyptian deity. Two Egyptian idols in black 
Bust of a victor in the Olym- marble, 

pic games. Bas-relief in do. 
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MAM8XL TALBOT, BSQ*. MARGAM ABBEt. 

BUtue of Ptolemy. Bust of Sabina. 

Bust of Hadrian. 

CAVALLIERE PIRAKESI, 

^ A pneat number of firafmenti of Taies, animals of diffisrent 
sorts, some eleg^ant ornaments, and a colossal head of Hei^ 
eules, in the Towniey collection. 

GENERAL SCHWALLOFF. 

Antinous, head. Bust of a youngs man, as larft 

Sabina, do. as life. 

EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

Statue of Cupid. Head of Antinous. 

Head of Juno. Do. of Pompey. 

Bust of L. Yerus, now at St. Duke of Dorset 
Petersburgh. 

MR. JENKINS. 

Lucilla. Jupiter, 

Juno. Faustina Junior, &c. &c. 

Athleta. 

MR. TOWNLEY. 

Chreek hero, head. to difibrent psrts of Ger- 

A dosen busts and heads, sent many. 

At Stowe, there is a sarcophagus, representmg a 
sacrifice, in a groupe of six figures; and Lord 
Cawdor had a vase (nearly equal in size and sculp- 
ture to the celebrated Portland vase) which was 
found among the ruins of Hadrian's villa, now 
called Pantanello.'— Tlus vase was sold for seven 
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hundred guineas-— See Dallaway's Anecdotes of the. 
Arts in England^ page 364, 7*— ^83.— 391. 

Note 38, page 125. 
Omitted, 

Note 39^ page 128. 

*< There are several very delightful prospects about 
Naples," (says Addison,) *^ especially from some 
of the religious houses; — for one seldom finds in 
Italy a spot of ground more agreeable than ordinary, 
that is not covered with a convent."— ^£^ifon'« 
Travels through Italy and Switzerland^ page 87* 

Note 40, page 130. 

The Battu^cas are two uncultivated valleys^ 
scarcely a league in length, and so narrow, so her- 
metically closed on all sides, that the sun scarcely 
ever shines there in winter^— This small district is 
remarkable for its groupes of rocks, curiously 
shaped, for the variety of the trees, the winding of 
the small river, which waters the valleys, for the 
"excavations of the mountains, and the number of 
animals of all kinds, for which they serve as an 
asylum.— -The only human habitation, which de- 
serves to be remarked, is a convent of barefooted 
Carmelites, whose cells are almost buried beneath 
the overhangmg rocks, and by the trees, which 
^ahade tfaenk-^Wie may make the tour of Europe 
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without finding a place so well adapted for the asjr- 
lum of silence and peace. — Bourganne^ p. 335.— 
What an effect would the foUowing elegant little 
morceau have upon the stranger, wandering in these 
regions, were it inscribed upon the simple portico 
of an hermitage! — 

INSCRIPTION. 

O thou, who to this wfld retreat 
Bhalt lead, by dioiee, thy pilgrim feet, 
To trace the dark wood waTing o'er 
This rodiy cell and laiated floor; 
If liflra thou bring a gentle mind. 
That ihuni by flts, yet lores mankind^ 
That leases the schools, and in this wood 
Learns tlie best science — to be good ; 
Then soft, as on the dews below 
Ton oaks their silent umbrage throw, 
Pteoe, to thy prayers by Tirtoe brooght, 
Pilgrim, shall bkss thy hallow'd thought 

Steevens, 

N0TX41, PAGE 138. 

The Swedes were so charmed, at having a natire. 
of their own country, for a king, an indulgence, 
which, before the accession of Giutavus in. they 
had not, fat a long time, enjoyed, that they struck 
a medal in commemoration of the hiqppy event, on 
the reverse of which was this iii8cription-*JFViifeni*< 
land et^ <« It is my native land."— Vid. WrdxalPt 
TwT ihrw^ ike North qf Eurtpc, p. 287.— The 
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Japanese have a law, which forbids every subject to 
sail out of the sight of land, under penalty of death* 
—Those, therefore, who are driven by a storm to a 
foreign shore, are obliged to renounce every idea of 
returning to their native soil.-— De Page. Thus does 
a law, the most amiable in its origin, operate, in its 
application, in a manner, the most gigantically op« 
pressive, on one of the best feelings of the human 
heart!— 

Note 42, page i38. 

The bay of Naples is thus described by Dr. 
Moore.— ^^ Naples was founded by the Greeks.^— 
The charming, situation, they have chosen, is one 
proof, among thousands, of the fine taste of that in* 
genious people^— The bay is about thirty miles in 
circumference, and twelve in diameter-— it has been 
named crater from its supposed resemblance to a 
bowl.— This bowl is ornamented with the most 
beautiful foliage ; with vines ; with olive, mulberry, 
and orange trees ; with hills, dales, towns, villas and 
villages.^-At the bottom of the bay of Naples, the 
town is built in the form of a vast amphitheatre, 
sipping from the hills towards the sea. — If from the 
town you turn your eyes to the east, you see the 
rich plains, leading>to Mount Vesuvius and Portici. 
—If you look to the west, you have the grotto of 
Pausilippo, the mountain on which Virgil's tomb is 
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placed, and the fields leading to PuzzoH and the 
coast of Baia.—- On the north are the fertile hiUs, 
gradually rising from the shore to the Campagna 
Felice. — On the south is the bay, confined by the 
two promontories of Misenum and Minerva, the 
view being terminated by the islands Prodda, Ischia, 
and Caprea ; and as you ascend to the castle of St. 
Elmo, you have all these objects under your eye at 
once, with the addition of a great part of the Cam* 
^agnSL,**''^Moore's Vieto of Society and Manners in 
Italyj Vol. II. p. 123. 

It was at Naples Virgil wrote hia Greorgics; it 
was compared to a beautifnl virgin, and called Par- 
thenope ;— the birthplace of idleness and the mother 
of all effeminate pleasures :—-«nd yet Silius Italicus 
and Statins add circumstances, whidi would have 
endeared it even to the most austerely, as well at 
the most elegantly virtuous.— 



•ezempUim ourii gravioribus nvuin. — 

fiSltttf Itdk, Lib. xn. 



Et nunqnam tuibata quiet, loiiiiiique pcraeti.— 

SlaAa. 8^. Lib. m. 



Note 43, page 144. 
Omitted. 
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NOTB 44, PAGE I49i 

^18 passion is called by the French la maladte 
du paifS.'^To foreign ears, this air is far from pos- 
sessing any attractive powers.— -It is as wild and as 
barren, (if I may be allowed the comparison), as 
the most bleak of the Swiss moontains.— Its influ- 
ence over the hearts of the Swiss arises from the 
associations, which it produces, and not from any 
intrinsic merit of its own. — Cet air si chiri des 
Suisses .qu^il JiU d^/endu, sous peine de mort dele 
jouer dans leurs troupes^ parce quHlJaisoitfondre en 
larmes^ deserter ou mourir ceux qui I'entendoieni, 
tant U excUoH en eux {^ardent desir de revoir leur 
|Miy«.*— Rousseau. Dictionnaire de Musique, art. 
Ranee des Vaches.^— << This tune/' as Dr. Beattie 
beautifully observes, ** having been the attendant 
of their childhood and early youth, recals to their 
memory those regions of wild beauty and rude mag- 
nificence, those days of liberty and peace, those 
nights of festivity, those happy assemblies, those 
tender passions, which formerly endeared to them 
their country, their homes, and their emplojrroents ; 
and which, when compared with the scenes of up- 
roar they are now engaged in, and the servitude 
they now undergo, awaken such regret as entirely 
overpowers itiem,**^^Beattie^s Essatfs on Poetry and 
Music, Part i. ch. vi. 2. 

VOL. II. Y 
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Note 45, page 150* 

The joy of a Swiss, on returbing to his native 
eountiy, is beautifuUy described by Rousseau.— 
** The nearer I drew to Switzerland the more I 
was agitated.— 'That instant, in which I discovered 
the lake of Geneva, from the heights of Jura, was 
a moment of rapture and ecstacy.— The sight of my 
country, that beloved country, where a deluge of 
pleasures had overflowed my heart ; the pure and 
wholesome air of the Alps ; the gentle breeze of the 
country; more sweet than the perfumes of the east; 
that rich and fertile spot, that unrivalled landscape, 
the most beautiful, that ever struck the eye of man; 
that delightful abode, to which I found nothing 
comparable in the vast tour of the globe : the aspect 
of a free and happy people ; the mildness of the 
season ; the serenity of the climate ; a thousand 
pleasing recollections, which recalled to my mind 
the pleasures I had enjoyed : all these drcum- 
stances together threw me into a kind of transport, 
which I cannot describe, and seemed to cdlect the 
enjoyments of my whole life into one happy mo- 
ment,"— 

Dear is that shed, to which bis soul cenforms, 
And dear that hill, whieh lifts him to the storms ; 
And, as a babe, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clinfi^ close and closer to the mother's breast. 



So tfie load toirent, and tfao whirlwind** rotfy 
But bind him to hit native nioiintaini nbore. 

TVaoeller. 

Note 46, page 158. 

** The days of my captivity,'' says Helen Maria 
Williams, *<are brought back by circmnstances, which 
seem sufficiently remote from sorrows, by that con- 
nection of the past with the present, which Akenside 
describes so beautifully.— And you will, perhaps, 
think my imagination somewhat disordered, when I 
tell you, that the lake, from the luxuriant banks of 
which I send you this letter, recab to my mind, my ^ 
apartment in the Luxembourg prison.— The walla 
of tJiat apartment were hung with tapestry, which 
described a landscape of romantic beauty ; on that 
landscape I have gazed, till I almost persuaded my- 
self, that the scenery was alive around me ; — ho# 
often, when my eyes were fixed upon that canvass^ 
which led my wounded spirit firom the cruelty of 
man to the benignity of God;— how often did I 
wish to be seated at the foot of those sheltering 
hills, which embosomed some mimic habitations, or 
beneath a mighty elm, whidi rose majestically ai 
the foreground of the piece, and spread its thick 
f<^age over a green slc^, appeared to me th^ 
summit of all earthly felicity ! — Those hills, the 
torrent stream, which rolled down their ste0p sides^ 

y2 
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the shady ehn, and all the objects o( the tapestry 
are indelibly impressed on my memory; and often, 
when I am wandering through the charming scenes 
of Switzerland, a country, where nature has spread 
over every landscape those lavish graces, which, in 
other regions, belong only to a few favoured spots, 
I have felt my eyes bathed in tears, when, amid 
views of overwhelming greatness^ some minute ob- 
ject, unobserved by others, had led my imagination 
to the tapestry and the prison.— -A few days since, 
I passed along the fidls of Tessino, rolling through 
narrow clefts, under rocks of the most terrific form, 
in a succession of torrents, sweeping after each 
^ther down the abrupt descent, and broken in their 
course by enormous fragments torn firom the difis, 
sometimes raising their scattered surges in the air, 
and sometimes displaying the prismatic colours of 
the foam: when I was standing on one of those 
daring bridges, that are thrown across the gul^ 
and that tradition calls the work of supernatural 
agency; after the first transport of admiration, in 
which the mind loses all traces of the past, or 
thought of the future, had subsided, the torrent 
rill, which rushed down the Luxembourg tapestry^ 
presented itself to my memory, while, amid the 
pendant groves of pine and fir, bending along the 
diffis, and above the sweeping birdi, which dipped 
its drooping branches in the sur^ I discovered a 
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towering elm, the form of which resembled the 
friend of my captivity."— Mm WiUiam^i Thi rd 
LeUerJroim Smtzerland. 

Note 47, page l65. 

The romantic moantain of the Grande Chartreuse 
is one of the most celebrated in all Savoy. — The 
following accomit of it is derived from an eminent 
traveller.-— ^< From Echelles, a little village in the 
momitains of Savoy, to the top of the Chartreuse, the 
distance is six miles.—- Along this course, the road 
winds up, for the most part, not six feet broad. — 
On one hand is the rock, with woods of pine trees 
hanging over head: on the other, a prodigious pre« 
cipice, almost perpendicular; at the bottom of 
which rolls a torrent, that sometimes tumbling 
among the fragments of stone, which have fallen 
from on high, and sometimes nrecipitating itself 
down vast descents with a nols^like thunder, ren- 
dered yet more tremendous by the echo from the 
mountains on each side, concurs to form one of the 
most solemn, the most romantic and most astonish- 
ing scenes in nature.—- To this description may be 
added the strange views, made by the crags and 
cliffii, and the numerous cascades, which throw 
themselves from the very summits down into th» 
vale. — On the top of the mountaia Is the convent 
of St. Bruno.*'— 
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NOTX 48, PAGE l68. 

** Even the thoughtless and the dissipated,'^ 
beautifully observes Mr, . Alison, ** yield uncon- 
sciously to the beneficent instincts of nature ; and 
in the pursuit of pleasure, return without knowing 
it to the first and noblest sentiments of their nature. 
—They leave the society of cities and all the arti- 
ficial pleasures, which they feel have occupied, 
without satiating their imagination,-— They hasten 
into those solitary and those uncultivated scenes, 
where they seem to breathe a purer air, and to ex- 
perience some more profound delight. — They leave 
behind them all the arts and all the labours of man, 
to meet nature in her primsval magnificence and 
beauty. — Amid the slumber of their natural thoughts, 
they love to feel themselves awakened to those deep 
and majestic emotions, which give a new and a 
nobler expansion to their hearts, and amid. the tu- 
mult and astonishment of their imagination, 

Pnesentiorein oon^io^re D«um 

Per inviM rupes, fen peijuga, 
Clirosque praeniptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas; nemoruinque nootem. — 

It is on this account, that it is of so much conse- 
quence in the education of the young, to encourage 
their instinctive taste for the beauty and sublimity 
of nature.— While it opens to the years of infancy 
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or youth a Bource of pure and permanent enjoy- 
ment, it has consequences on the character and 
happmess of future life, which they are unable to 
fbresee.<*-It is to provide them^ amid all the agita- 
tions and trials of society, with one gentle, unre 
proaching friend, whose voice is ever in alliance 
with goodness and virtue, and which when once un- 
derstood, is able both to soothe misfortune and to 
reclaim from folly.-^It is to identify them with the 
happiness of that nature, to whieh they belong; and 
to give them an interest in every species of being, 
which surrounds them; and amid the hours of cu- 
riosity and delight, to awaken those latent feelings 
of benevolence and of sympathy, from whidi all the 
moral or intellectual greatness of man finally arises. 
— It is to lay the foundation of an early and manly 
piety; — amid the magnificent system of material 
signs, in which they reside, to give them the mighty 
key, which can interpret them ; and to make them 
look upon the universe, which they inhabit, not as 
the abode only of human cares or human joys, but 
as the temple of the living God, in which praise is 
due and service to be performed.''— JSmo^ on the 
Beauty and SubUmiti/ of the material World, page 
445. 

Note 49, page 174* 
The ruins of CadzQw Castle, the ancient baronial 
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rendence of the fiunOy of Hamilton, are ntuated 
t^n the precipitoiis banks of the rhrer Evan, about 
two miles above its jmiction with the C]yde.»-It was 
dismantled, in the conclusion of the civil wars, dur- 
ing the reign of the unfortunate Mary, to whose 
cause the house of Hamilton devoted themselves with 
a generous seal, which occasioned their temporary 
obscuri^, and very nearly their total ruin.— ->The 
situation of the ruins, embosomed in wood, darkened 
by ivy and creeping shrubs, and overhanging the 
brawling torrent, is romantic in the highest degree. 
—In the imiiiwiiafo vicinity of Cadzow is a grove of 
immense oaks, the remains of the Caledonian Forest, 
which anciently extended throu^ the south of Scot- 
land, from the Eastern to the Atlantic ocean.—- 
Some of these trees are so ancient, that they might 
have witnessed the rites of the Druids.— The whole 
of this scenery is included, in the magnificent park 
of the Duke of Hamilton.— Mi9M^re&y of the Scotch 
Border^ Vol, ui. p. 414. 

Note SOt page 178. 

There have not been wanting some even to sup- 
pose, that mountains may lose at one time, and re- 
cover what they have lost at another, either after the 
manner of trees, or by the operation of internal yiA'^ 
canoesr^Theophrastus in Philo, p. 513. — ^It is a 
cqrious but undoubted &ct, that one of the downs 
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in the Isle of Wight has decreased in height within 
the memory of many persons in that island.— Euri- 
pides calls Etna, *' the mother of mountains ;^^ the 
epithet is applied with singular propriety, if we may 
credit the assertion of Kircher, that the quantity of 
matter, expectorated hy that mountain, exceeds, 
twenty times, the original size of its own bulk^— Vid. 
Kirchery Mund. Sut. Vol. i. 59. 202. 

Note 51, page J 80. 

Pausanias. Lib. viii. in Arcad. 509*— Since the 
island of Atlantis was in existence nine thousand 
years have passed away.— It was as large as Syria 
and Asia Minor put together, and situated in the 
Atlantio. — The structure of its buildings, and the 
profusion of its gold and ivory, were beyond imagi- 
nation. — The arts and the sciences were well culti- 
vated, and the beauty of its landscapes, the profuse- 
ness of its odours, the bloom of its flowers, and the 
fertility of its soil, were in proportion to the abund- 
ance of its mineral productions. — Plato in Critia."-^ 
In what instance, except in the account of its pro- 
ficiency in art and science, does this island, which 
has been esteemed a creation of Plato's imagination, 
differ from America ? — The discovery of that vast 
continent has been &ncifully said to have been fore- 
iold by Seneca. — 
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▼enieat annis 



Secula Bens, quibus ooeanus 
Vincala Yerum laxet, &c. &e. 

Medea f t. 374. 

Solon wrote a poem on the Atlantic Island.— We 
are told by Diodoms Siculus, that this island was first 
discovered by the Carthaginians; and that when 
they had discovered it, they made a law, that no one 
should settle in it, under the penalty of death.— 

Note 52, page 181. 

Dion Cassius informs us, that these two cities were 
destroyed in the first eruption of Vesuvius ; the 
endeavour to investigate the causes of which, occa- 
sioned the death of the elder Pliny. — ^From the 
silence of Pliny the younger, the account of Dion 
Cassius has been made a subject of doubt. — ^But thLi 
silence is no argument. — For it was not the duty of 
that accomplished orator to give Tacitus a general 
description of the whole catastrophe, attending that 
remarkable eruption, and of which Tacitus was, there 
is no doubt, as well informed, as himself, but only 
that part, of which he was a witness, {^quorum pars 
magna Jidt;) and which a&cted him in so serious a 
point, as the loss of an uncle. — Vid. Plin, Ep. 
Lib. VI. Ep. l6. 20. — The portion of Tacitus, in 
which this event was recorded, has been lo8t«— » 
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If we are to doubt the evidence of historians, be* 
cause their &ct8 are not confirmed by others, we 
may call in question many of the most important 
events, recorded in the history of the world.— -Se- 
veral incidents, related by Suetonius, are passed over 
by Tacitus ; Livy gives no account of innumerable 
particulars, mentioned by Plutarch ; — the conflagra* 
tien of Alexandria, which is so particularly described 
by Abul&ragius, is not even alluded to by £aty« 
chius; and several miracles are attested by St. 
Matthew, which St. Mark and St. John neglected to 
record. — Plutarch, in his Life of Cesar, omits all the 
events related in the third and sixth books of that 
great general's Commentaries.— 

Note 53, page 181. 

From the time of Odenatus, Zenobia, and Aure- 
lian, history preserved the name of this great city, 
but it was merely a name, for the world had very 
confused ideas of the real grandeur and power it 
possessed. — They were scarcely even suspected in 
Europe, until towards the end of the last century, 
when some English merchants of Aleppo, tired of 
hearing the Bedouins talk of the immense ruins to 
be found in the desert, resolved to ascertain the truth 
of these extraordinary relations. — The first attempt ' 
was made in 1678, but without success ; the adven- 
turers were robbed of all they had by the Arabs, and 
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obliged to return without accomplishing their design* 
—They again took courage in 1691 » and at length 
obtained a sight of the antiquities in questionw-— 
Their narrative, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, met with many, who refused belief; 
men could neither conceive, nor persuade themselves 
that in a spot, so remote from any habitable place, 
such a magnificent city, as their drawings described, 
could have existed. — ^But since Mr. Dawkins pub- 
lishedy in 1753, the plans and views, he himself had 
taken on the spot in 1751, all doubts have ceased, 
and it is universally acknowledged, that antiquity 
has left nothing, either in Greece or Italy, to be 
compared with the magnificence of the ruins of Pal- 
myra.— Vid. Vclneifs Travels in Egtffi and Syria^ 
Vol. II. p. 233. — Philosophical Transactions for Oct^ 
1695. — WeUs^s Geography of the Neto Testament. — 
Pocockef Vol. II. p. 106.-— Maundre/Z'^ Journey, 
p. 134. 

Note 54, page 186. 

Were any particle of matter absolutely to dissolve 
and evaporate, and thus become lost, bodies would 
lose their connection with each other, and a link in 
the grand chain be drqpt:— besides, so deh'cately is 
' this globe balanced, that an annihilation of the small- 
est particle would throw it totally out of its sphere 
in the universe.-*The balances of nature are not the 
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balances of man ; let no one, therefore, who is inca- 
pable of invalidating the argument, smile at the 
position. 

KoTE 55, PAGE ld2. 

Virgilii ante omnes imaginem venebatur Silius, 
cujus natalem religiosiis qu^m suum celebrabat^ 
Neapoli maxim^*ubi monmnentum ejus adire ad 
templum solebat.— -P/iit. Lib. iii. £p. 21. — 

Nothing can be more beautiftdly enthusiastic than 
the oath and the resolution of De Lille. — 

HeUs 1 je n'ai point y^ ce mour eneiuuiU, 
Ces beaux lieux ou Virfile a tant de fois chants, 
Mais j6n jure et Viifile et ses accords lubUmei, 
J'irai ; de Pappenin je franchirai les eimef, 
J'irai, plein de son nom, plein de ses Ters saeres, 
Les lire auz mimes lieux qui les ont inspires. 

DttJanSm. 

Alas 1 Vye nerer roY'd those Tales amon^ , 
Where Virgil whilom tun'd his sacred siong ; 
But by the bard I swear, and muse sublime, 
I'll go!— O'er alps on alps oppos'd 111 climb, 
Full of his name, with aU his frenzy ilr'd. 
There will I read the strains those heaYcnly scenes in- 
spired. 

JnM. 1780. 
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Note 569 page ig2« 

The tomb of Virgil is on the mountain of Pausi- 
lippoy a little above the grotto of that name ; you 
ascend to it by a narrow path, which runs through 
a vineyard; it is overgrown with ivy leaves, and 
ghaded by branches, shrubs and bushes ; an ancient 
bay-tree, with infinite propriety, overhangs it.— - 
Many a solitary walk Jiave I taken to this place. — 
Ulie eartli, which contains his ashes, we expect to 
find clothed in the brightest verdure. — ^Viewed from 
this magic spot, the objects which adorn the bay 
become doubly interesting.— -The poet's verses are 
here recollected with additional pleasure; the verses 
of Virgil are interwoven in our minds with a thou- 
sand interesting ideas^ with the memory of our boy- 
ish years, or the sportive scenes of childhood, of our 
earliest friends and companions, many of whom are 
now dead ; and those who still live, and for whom 
we retain the first impression of affection, are at such 
a distance, as renders the hopes of seeing them again 
very uncertain.— No wonder, therefore, when in a 
contemplative mood, that our steps are often directed 
to a spot so well calculated to create and cherish 
sentiments congenial with the state of our mind. — 
Dr. Moore's View of Society and Manners in Italy ^ 
Vol. 11. p. 291 . 
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Note 57 ^ page 197. 

He oomei ! he comes ! — ^in erery breete the power 

.Of philoBophic melancholy comes ! 

His near approach the sudden starting tear, 

The glowing cheek, the mild dc^jected air, 

The softened feature, and the beating heart, 

Pierc'd deep with many a virtuous pang declare* 

O'er all the soul his sacred influence breathes! 

Inflames imagination ; through the breast 

Infuses every tenderness ; and far 

Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought. 

This is not ^' the green and yellow melancholy/' 
to which Shakspeare alludes in Twelfth Night, Act 
II. sc. 3 ; nor the passion, pointed at by Fletcher, m 
the poem, from which Milton is supposed to have 
taken the idea of his II Penseroso^ ** Hence ye vain 
delights^ &c." still less, is it the corroding ^* off- 
spring of phantasie,'' describedtn Burton's Anatomy, 
but, as defined in the context, ^* a disposition for the 
indulgence of conten^lation/'— -To this elegant af- 
fection of the mind and heart, we may refer the so- 
lution of an expression so common in Homer, in 
Holy-writ, and in Osslan :— " The joy of grief;*'— 
and the '< est quaedam flere voluptas'' of Ovid««— 
Fliny has a similar sentiment.— -£pi^f. Paterno^ 
Lib. VIII. £. 16«— . 
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Note 58, page 198. 

Ah Maria! 

Puellarum Elegantissima, 

Ah ! Flore VenustatU Abrepta, 

Vale! 

Heu Quabto Minus Est 

Cum Reliquis Versari, 

Quam Tui 

Meminisse ! 

Note 59, page 201. 

In other illustrious men (says Diodorus Siculus,) 
you will observe, that each possessed some one shin- 
ing quality, which was the foundation of his fame.— 
In Epaminondas all the virtues were found united: 
force of body ; eloquence of expression ; vigour of 
mind ; contempt of riches ; gentleness of disposition ; 
courage and conduct in war. — In none of these 
qualities was Washington deficient.-— >A parallel be- 
tween these two distinguished characters were 
worthy the pen of Plutarch.— 

Note 60, page 231. 

Suave, mari magno, turbantibiu cquora veatity 

B terra mafnum, &c. &e. itc 

iMcretius, 

This opinion of Lucretius has been repeated with 
all the obstinacy of error.— The pleasure^we deriye 
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from objects of terror, and from tragedy, spring from 
the same source ; a source, which has been mistaken 
by the Abbe du Bos, by Fontenelle, by Hume, and 
by Burke.— A few words may serve to conclude an 
argument, which has occupied the attention of meta* 
physicians for seventeen hundred years. — The feel- 
ings of mankind are excited by objects^ 'which excite 
their pity, and attract ^ in the same manner^ as planets 
gravitate tonoards each other ; in one word, as Lord 
Kaims says, sympathy is attractive,'^ 

Note 61, page 232. 

The ginseng :— 'found in many parts of Tartary, 
and called by the Manchews, orAoto.— This plant is 
said to possess the remarkable quality, here alluded 
to.—- It constitutes the principal article of commerce 
between the Chinese and Eastern Tartars.— Boer- 
have was of opinion, that the radixjbenicvli vulgaris 
agrees in taste, smell, and medical qualities with the 
ginseng.— This root has been also discovered in 
North America.— The papaveris erratid Jlores have 
an anodyne quality; also distillations from the damask 
rose.— 'The ginseng was sold, near an hundred years 
ago, at 25l. sterling per pound. 

Note 62, page 240. 

This idea is taken from that beautiful passage in 
Akenside, where he says : 

VOL. II. z 






For u old Memnon's image, long lenown'd* 
By fabling Nilus, to the quiYoring touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulsiYe string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbtiof air 
Unbidden strains. 

Akenside seems ta have caught this idea from a 
passage in one of Moliere's comedies I'^MademoU 
seUe^ says Diaforius, ne pltis^ ne moins que la statue 
de Memnon rendoit un son harmonieux hrsqu*eUe 
venoit d itre eclairee des rayons du soleil : tout de 
mhne me sensjh animh d^un doux transport d Pappa^ 
rition du soleil de vos beautiis.'-^La Malade Imagi' 
naire^ Act ii. sc. 5. 

Note 63 & 64, page 250 & 254. 
Omitted. 

Note 65, page 265. 
^' A peasant," says a celebrated French natural- 
ist *, ** led a happy life in a small valley in the bosom 
of the Alps. — ^A stream, descending from the moun- 
tains, fertilized his garden.-^For a long time he 
adored in peace the beneficent Naiad, who supplied 
the current, and who increased its quantity and its 
coolness with the heat of summer.— He one day took 
it into his head, that he would f^o and discover the 
place, where she concealed her inexhaustible urn.— 
To ensure success, he began to trace upwards the 

♦ St. Pierre. 
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